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PREFACE 



The ^ciuiies of high HtfixW and college students, from 
whkh the data for this puhlicatio;i have been drawn, ' 
extend over a period of ahnost a quarter of a century 
from 1952 to 1974. Dr. Paul H. Landis, founder of 
the Department of Rural SiHfoiogy at WSII, studied some 
asuects of the lives of Washington rural youth before 
I joined the department in 1951. However, I have not - 
made my specific u^ of his findings (36,37,38,39,40). 
My iuterest ari)se out of niy own earlier ex{>erie(w:es, es- 
pecially my wqA in the ResearcH Division of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Hducation of the Veterans 
A<liuinistration, Washington, D,C, 1946-51, and other 
professional experiences^ at the University of Wisconsin 
and elsewhere. 

The purpose Is to bring together in one publication 
information that will pi)rtray some of the important norms 
that guide the attitudes and actions of high schi^ml and 
College students in Washington. I have not reprinted any 
published papers, although I have used some ideas from * 
such sourcjes. 

• The studies are not restricted to rural students because 
I have always 1>elievcd that it is necessary to include urban 
students to permit compurfson and contrast. Whien 1 was ^ 
a graduate student in Sociology at the University of Wis- 
consin, 1936-1940, my major^roFessors, J. H. Kolb and 
G: W. Hill, called my attention to the impending con- 
vergence of rural and urban values, attitudes and behavior. 
In the Intervening 35 years, most but not )2^U of the 
traditional differences have disappeared. Today, irur^^er- 



sus urban residence is a relatively unimportant variable 
for most sociological studies. 

Methmlological details of various studies have not been 
rcj>eatcd herein. In most cases, an adequate account is 
available in other publications for which citations are 
listed. 

The data discussed in this monograph were collected 
at various times during the period 1952-1971. Conse- 
quently, it cannot be said that it presents a current picture. 
But time' mfoves on in any case. Even data gathered in 
1975 might be as much as 5 years old before they are 
fully analyzed. I believe that the information we present 
herein is valuable afid interesting in its own right as a 
baseline for future comparisons and as a historical t^cord 
of conditions at various dates during the period. Some 
of the data provide insight into reasons for major changes 
in norms and behavior of young people in the state. 

The studies were all iiiad^ in the state of Washington 
and therefore the findings are apfilicable primarily to that 
state. However, the people of Washington share a com- 
mon cultural heritage with the people of the Pacific North- 
west, and in fact, with most of the people of the U.S.A.* 
(Consequently, the information may be of wider interest. 

This publication does not contain any comprehensive 
review o( the many studies by others that have appeared 
since 1951. The 1974 edition of my book, OccVipational 
Careers (66,67), reviews the maj[or studies of educational 
and occupational aspirations and choice. Rural studies 
were reviewed by Wx P. Kuvlesky in 1071 (35). 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



Our stHicty Ims hvvn i h.ir.u (ci i/rti as (uiut^ orit ntCfl 
In tMrlicr soiictios. OA'iv w.is little ihangf ivotu oiw gone 
^.ititMi to .itiDthci .iiul (r.ulition.il \jlocs jn<l IhIi.ivu)i 
fitirniN wrro not oitcu rh.illcii^nl In roijti.ist, \i\v in 
^.1 iHrioi! of i.i|>i<| te(hiiolt>j;ii.iI clungc and l^i^h mohility 
\XV h.ivc learned Uy e\|Ht(' acKlitioii.il (hanges and we 
tenti to iH'lieve tliat t!ie best way to o>|H' w^lji the future 
is thi^ough knowledge, mainly knowledge gained through 
formal eihiVation, rather than wisdom gained through 
|HTsonal experience or fr«)m parents, grandparents or 
other older |H'ople. 

- We look to the edurational system to prepare young 
people ro meet the prt^blems t!iey will eiia>unter when they 
bet'ome adults. Sotiety has reeogni/ed its stake in a well 
educated |>opulation. Ilierefore, we use tax funds to sup 
p4)rt public ctJucation at all levels, and require children to 
attend schiH)l. In Washington, schcml attendance is man 
iliitory for nuKt children and adolesili^ats beKvecn the ages 
«f 6 and IH unless they have completed the 9th grade or 
are !^ years old and gainfully employed. 

The educational attainments of the |>opulatioR are quite 
high. In 1970, among persoi/s 2? years old and over, the 
median number of years of/ scho()l completed was. 12,^. 
One out of every eight was/i college graduate. However, 
not every citi/en is well ediXated in 1970, 7.6^7 of Wash 
ington adults had less thai/a grade schcml education. The 
educational level of th^'^opulation has risen a great deal 
in thij^jmt SO years. In 1970, median years of school 
completed" was 12 9 for adult males under 2S years old 
compared to 8,6 for males 75 and over. 

In comparison to the U.S.^as a whole, Washington \ 
r.inks high in educational attiiinment. 

Washington was one' of the earliest states 'to aban 
don the oiiv rmim rural sch(H)l in favor of sch(M)l tonsoli 
dation. l or more than 50 years, virtually all farm-reared 
children in grades 1-12 have been bused to schiH)ls in st)me 
chural l<Hatioii, usually a small town or t'ity. There is 
little doubt that the contacts with nQ(ifarm Vhiklren fa- 
cilitated by schtH)l consolidatioiK and exfxisure to the mass 
media, have played a major part in bringing farm chilttten 
into the mainstream of nn)derq life at an early age. l-ew, 
if any, would fit the picture thi^t emerged from Bird Bald- 
wm\ Iowa study in the mid l92«s~of the farm child as shy. 
intellectually retarded and provincial in outlook (6). , 

Population Origins 

I Understanding the aspirations of Washington young 
people, in my opinion, requires some familiarity with the 
smial context in which they were reared. Consetjuentiy. 
it may be worthwhile at this p()int to note briefly some 
salient demographic characteristics. 

The northern half of the United States of America wav 
settled by successive waves of I-uropean immigrants iumV^ 
their descendents. The earliest settlers landed on the 
Atlantic coast and their descendents, ^ joined by later 
immigrants, moved Westward, subjugating the In- 
dians as they went. Most of tbose who came tdl^hiit is 



now the state of W.ishington were second or ihird genera 
tion Whites. I heir |>lace of origin w.is overwhelmingly 
the Middle West, ^ioine persons of thtiental ancestry arriv 
cd in (he .Seattle .^lea in the early days of settleinent, hilt 
their iiumhers\ha\e coutiiuied to be small (only 1SJH.\ 
were of Asian stihk in 1970). Substantial iiunihers of 
Spanish s|HM^iiiig [HTsons, mainly of Mexican ancestry, 
came to Wasliington as migratory farm workers every 
year for a long time. Many of them eventually settled in 
the state, chiefly in central Washington. (There were 
70,7 [HTsons of Spanish language stock in 1970; most of 
them were classified by the Census as White.) 

I'ew Blacks arrived prior to World War II, but since 
that time substantial numbers have settled in Seattle and 
otiier cities (71,308 Blacks in 1970). There were VVW> 
persons who were classified as Indians in 1970; most of 
them Iiave some Caucasian ancestry. 

Since the total population was >,<09,!69 in 1970, it 
is obvious that the |K)puIation is overwhelmingly White; 
in fact, 9'>A^/f were so classified.. Most of the nonwhites 
(except Indians) reside in urban areas. The majority of 
tlie Indians still live on rural reservations. 

Residence: Rural vs. Urban 

Although Wasliingtoh i\ a (arge state in which agri- 
culture is an ini[>ortaiif industr)', the population is pre- 
ponderantly urban; 2,'176,^6«, or 72.6% lived in urban 
areas in 1970 and 932,701, or 27.4% were clas^rified as 
rural. However, only 133,000, or 3.^X^^< of the total, 
lived on fiirnis. ^ 



Sources of Data 

Since the data were collected at various times and places, 
it may be desirable to describe briefly the methodology of 
the major studies. 

Family culture and delinquency data 

One type of data relates to family culture patterns and 
delinquent type behavior J he 3,242 high schwl students 
in this sani()le were from (i areas of Wasliington: the Kelso, 
Longview, and Highline school districts and Colurtibia, 
Stevens, and I-erry counties. The study dealt with teenage 
activities, aspirations ^ind attitudes. It was conducted in 
the first four areas in the spring of 1957 and in Stevens 
County in the spring of. 1998 and in Verry County in 
May, 1959. All students filled out identical anonymous 
questifuinaires in the classrooms of their schools. Al- 
though all students present filled (ftit questionnaires, the 
sample included only 40%. of the Highline and Longview 
students, 50% of the Kelso students, and all students in 
tj;e other areas. ^ 

Are the data valid? We have no external means of 
testing validity; but we took several steps to try to improve 
validity. I'or otie thing, we made an effort to gain the con- 
fidence of the respondents. I'fuh^ questionnaire was pr^ 
faced by a short letter that pronfised confidential trem- 
ment for the data luui eniph:wi/ed both the practical -im- 
/' 
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|M)rl«ifur ,111(1 tlu' s(iciuifi( tM)lcn(ial of ihv answers. I hc 
s(j(t*inctu follows: 

would like to fiiui om what hoys/ and girls do with 
(heir fitr cimc, whai jiii\iiiis ihc\ (akc pait in aiui 
what they are interested in doing. We aho want to 
find out some things aW)ut family life. Your answers, 
when added to those of ytnir dassmates, will give us 
^is information. 

Intormation loiuerniiig activities and interests will he 
summarized and given to community and sch(H)i lead- 
ers. It may result in new activities for you and yout 
iriends. In addition, y«)u will he helping to increase 
scientific k\u>wledge about th^ forces that influence 
teenagers. 

Your answers are, of course, strictly confidentiid. There 
is tio4name on the questionnaire and you are in)t asked 
to sign it. Nevertheless, we do need the right answers 
to thesr (juestions and your C(H>peration will be greatly 
appreciated, * 

We eliminated the questionnaires of res|><)ndents who 
obviously sought to deceive us and the questionnaires of 
•<hose who were obviousU facetious; 5.^% of^ the a\^ilab!e 
questionnaires were elinijlated because the pattern of their 
answers indicated deiej^ve responses; less than 1% were 
eliminated because the pattern of res[X)nses ^ippeared to 
be factnious, * . 

It^must be acknowledg^d that some respondents may 
not have underst(H>d the questions. However, while de- 
veloping our data gathering instrument* we did try to test 
this matter A number of items that appeared to he am- 
biguous or difficult for teenagers to unfierstand^v^re delet- 
ed (63), In.sofar as opinions and attitudes are concerned, 
all of the data are subjective; consei]uently, external checks 
of validity arc" iinpossible. Within the limits set Jorth 
atK)ve. we believe that a substantial ;nnount of tfuth is 
involved in these data. 

Atpiralions data 

A second type of data were those relating to educa- 
tional and (Kcupational int^sts and aspiraticms, j>eer group 
influences and extracurricidar activities. There were two 
major studies, which we shall refer to as the Rural Study 
and the Viurational Study. 

Th* rural study, 1964-68 (65) . ' 

Data were obtained from 3,260 classroom question- 
naires administered durjng December, 1964, and JanUury, 
196^, in a random sample of rural public high schools 
in Washington. lnformati()n was obtained from studetits 
in 30 of 36 high schools selected by the use of random 
mmibers from a list of 228 hxated in places with less 
than 10,000 population as of 1960» 



All sophomores, juniors and seniors who were presettt 
(luring the class jHTiod selected for administration of the 
t|uesti(,)nnaire in their iesjHHtive schools were ask^d to 
participate in the sttidy Nearly all agrec<l to do so. but 
not all of them answered every question. 

This infurmation was supplemented hy |>ersonal inter- 
views with 992 students. Counselors, administrators and 
teachers rated about 400 of the students in the iirterview 
safuple with re^j>ect to scholastic ability and ty|H^ of work 
hest suited for. In addition, parents of the majority of 
the interview sample provided information, in res|x)nse 
Uy a mail questionnaire, about incomes, values, and aspira- 
rions for their children. 

The vocational ttudy, 1965-66 (9) 

This study obtained information from 3,117 juniors 
and seniors in a stratified random sample of 12 high 
sch(H)ls, who filled out questionnaires in their classr<H)ms 
during the 196^ 66 school year. The study name was 
selected because the focus of the study was on the students 
who planned to pursue additional vocational training after 
high sch(H)l graduation. Many who did plan on more 
vocational training wer/^ included because nimost all stu- 
dents who were in class when the questionnaires were ad- 
ministered filled out one. The methodology « closely re- 
sembled that u,sed in the Rural Study. Supplementary in- 
formation was collected from and about a subsample of 
students. ^ 

Attainment data 

The third type of data were related to educational and 
occupational attainments. Information was obtained by 
means of a mail questionnaire from 717 persons ^ho were 
members of the interview saiiiples in the Rural Study and 
the Vocational Study. 

Military service data f 

The fourth type of data concern^ military service. 
Information was obtained from boys in the Rural Study 
described above, from a two stage random sample of 
undergraduates at WSIJ in' 1952 53 and from a systematic 
sample of 397 WSU undergraduates in 1970. 

Plaili^of the Monograph 

This monograph deals first with family and peer group 
culture which, in my judgetnent, is the immediate source 
of many adolescent values and behavior, norms. Next 
come several chapters dealing with various aspects of 
education related interests/activities and attaintnents. Sub- 
sequent rfiapters deal with several different topics and the 
coticluding chapter attempts to pull together in one place 
the major conclusions. f 



2. FAMILY VALUES AND BEHAVIOR NORMS 



Ihtr c<Mivcntjonal wimIoiii holds tliat the tiunily of 
origin is a luajor sount oi valuci and norihs. M,u\y 
titi/cns arc a|>|>Hf^nii> ready to bhinie purenn for de 
viante by their offspring frinn varioii!^ sinial norms and 
lawji. Freudian psychologists helievc that the roots of 
adidt |WM>nalila' disorders ftre to be found in parent 
child relationshikis during rarly chiklh(H)d. 'Some sihioIo 
gists also hold dhe view that famify culture patterns and 
childhiH)d ex|>ei{itnces are basic deterniiliants of many ty|>es 
of conduct: others give little, if any. weight to family 
' values Aiid bcliavior nornu. 

^My |>osition on this issue is based partly on n^y own 
research and partly on work done by others; it Is that 
ex(>erieiue gaine<i through interaction with parents and 
siblings usually results in general acceptance of the values 
of the parents and substantial compliance with the family's 
behavior norms, at least while the individual lives at home 
with his or her parents. Furthermore, in my opinion, 
family culture patterns often have a continuing influence 
in later life. 

Family Culture Patterns' 

There are many types of values atid associated behavior 
norms, so many that it would be difficult, if Inot impos- 
sible, for an investigator to study all of thtfm. Fncouraged 
by earlier research on the influence of family democracy 
by colleagues iri the rural sociology department (39). Carol 
Stone and I decided to develop Guttman-type scales reflect- 
ing the values and behavior norms involved in cm>[>eration 
among family members, fairness of discipline and affection 
among family members. . We chose these scales and the 
Landis StOne family democracy scale as indicators of four 
configurations of family culture, Then we investigated the 
impact of family culture patterns on seleited attitudes, 
interests and behavior reported by adolescents. We used 
data collet-ted in 19S7 and 1958 from about 2.5(K) boys 
and girls who were then enrolled in the 9th and 12th 
grades in 6 Washington higb sch(K)!s: Highline, Longview. 
Kelso. Dayton, (^olville, and C^hewelah. 

The methodology of the study has been described in 
detail elsewherrf^63:6-9) so it will not be repeated here. 
Substantial proportions of students of b4>th sexes perceived 
their families as having distinctive patterns ill each of 
the four dimensions of sentiment and behavior for which 
the scales were developed, fKe differences, summarized 
in table 1» made it possible to analyze the association be- 
tween a student's ratings of family demmracy. discipline, 
cooperayon or affection and attitudes, interests or behavior 
as reflected by answers to other questions. 

Before making these analyses, we examined the rela- 
tionships between scale scores and ratings on other indices 
of familyT>ackground'that w^e thought might exert an 
influence that would obscure the effects of family culture 
patterns as reflected in the scales. Nearly all th^ relation- 
ships turned out to be extremely weak. In fact, they were 

* For details of the analysts of the influence of family culture piu» 
terns on the attitudes, tmcrcsts and behavior^of tccna>»cr!i. tcv (63) 



so weak that^l concludetl that there was no justiiiiation 
for controlling for their |x»\ible ir>flnrncr in the analysis 

ln(lu«nc« on tchool-r^lat^d inter«stt and ccllvltiM 

The analysis revealed a fairly strong |M>sitive assmia 
tion between a high rating on each of the four scales 
refleiting fanuly ailture patterns and a high level of in 
terest in sch(H)l work, I'here was w fH>sitive but some 
what weaker assiniation between the scales and scholastic 
achievement; the higher the rating on each scale, the more 
likely the students were to re|K)rt that they hu<l received, 
high g^ies. All of the four stales also showed a |K)sitive 
influence (m the level of participation in sch(K)| s|K>nsored 
extra curricular activities. 

Ihere was not much evidence that fjMutty culture pat- 
terns, as reflectetl in the scales, influenced the seleition 
of speiific fields of study. However, boys and girls 
from families rated as highly denunratic were slightly 
more likely than others to prefer scientific subjects. 
Ihere was also a slight tendency for boys and girls from 



Table 1. Family cultiira patternt 



Family culture 
pattern* 

Democracy 
Democratic 
Intermediate 
Undemocratic 

Total 
N 

Affection , 
Affectionate 
Inter n>ediate 
Unaffectionate 

Total 
N 

Cooperation 
4 Cooperative 
Intermediate 
Uncooperative 

Total 
N 

Discipline 
Fair 

Intermediate 
Unfair 

Total 
N 




Boys 

% 



27.3 
44.3 

100.0 
1281 



32.6 
44.3 
23.1 

lOo.o 

1268 



36.1 
35.7 
28.2 

100.0 
1249 



38.0 
40.0 
22.0 



100.0 
122 



Gif Is 



33.6 
38.6 
27.8 

100.0 
1182 



29.5 
40.4 
30 1 

100.0 
1171 



29.2 
31-8 
39.0 

100.0 
1165 



37.7 
,^8 

100.0 
1168 



* Based on scale scores. For detailt of scale'bonstriiction, see 
(63). 
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1. Family culture patttmi and raporttd Inttratt in achool 
woHc (03:18), 

fiinulifs ratfd as very aH)p<?rative to prefer the humati- 
itics more often than those from families rated less co- 
operative. 

High ratings on each of the four sniles also were as- 
siKiuted with studying at home after school. 

These data support the hy|>othesis that famMy culture 
patterns do have a measurable influence on school* related 
activities, interests and behavior. - 

lnflu«nc# on out-of-tchcfol actlvltiM 

was a weak positive association between each 
of the four scales reflecting family culture patterns and 
an index of participation in out-of-.school clubs and groups. 
All four of the scales were also positively associi\ted with 
participation'' by girls in interfaniily visits. However, 
among the boys, only a high rating of the family on the 




.iffo((ion s\a\v sho\v(Mt a nuMsuial>lr influ(Mi(C on p«ti(i<i 
pation in suth visits. »^ 

l>eli<|ucnt type helinvioi ,is redtHtrd by a ti\o uein 
s<alr \\4s iuf;.Hi\rl) assoii.KVil will) High i. Kings on cmU 
of the lour scales of lamily ciflturc p.Kterits. 

l ittle or no assmiation was lound lH*twem ratings on 
any of the font stales ol family lulture patterns and the 
level of participation in the following activities: informal 
interaction with a group of friends, riditig in a lar. datiilg. 
reailinj;^, Vatching (efevision, playing records or radio, or 
Ijobbies * ^ 

It ap}H^ar3^ from theM? data that lamily c\iituri!^ patti!^rn*»i 
as reflecti^ in the four scales, measurably influeiu e some ^ 
ty(H»s of behavior but not other tyjH's. ^> 

Agreement on Family Norms 

Our pesea^^l\ on the influence of selected patterns of 
family culture led us to wonder alxnit tlie exteiu of agree 
nuMU Jn^tween teenagers and thiyjr parents concerning select- 
ed family norms. The rating of a family on one of the 
scales of family culture influenced some attitudes, interests 
aiui behavior but not other ty(H's, and not all teenagers 
were influenced to the same extent. InirtlY»rmore. we 
knew from our personal experiences as well as from the 
literature that pareius hail been socialized into a some- 
what different culture in their own families of origin. 
(]onse<]uently, we anticipated thiit many mothers and 
fathers might not agree fully on all values and behavior 
uorms. Furthermore, it appeared to us that since they are 
at a differeiu (>oint in the life cyvl^^i the (H'rs|>ectives of 
parents might be somewhat different, from those of their 
children. 

In 1061, when we were considering tliis matter, we 
could not find nuich relevaiu information in the literature. 
It is an imf>ortafit question from a methodological as well < 
as a substantive (>oint of view. M^hodology is involved 
because we often de|H'nd \i(>on a single member of a family 
(usually the mother) as the source of our information 
about the family. (!onsequeiuiy, the question arises, ''(]an 
her {perceptions of such subtle and sensitive areas as 
family norms and patterns of interaction be accepted as 
indicative of the (perceptions of all members?*' If her 
husband had answered, for example, would he have said 
something different? Or if the teenage son or daughter 
had respotuied, wouUl they have seen the situation still 
differently, assuming always a frank and honest report 
and considering oidy differences in (Perception? 

Ip 1961, the de(>artment of rural wKiology conducted 
a survey in Pend Oreille (^)unty. Relevant ^nTlf()rmatioti 
was ^obtained from altnost all high sch(H>l students io 
schiK)l the day questionnaires were administered, and fronv 
a (Probability sample of parents. These data at least 
(Partially answer the^questitpn Of the extent to which rc>>' 
(p<prteil (Perceptions of selected as(pects of family life are in 
agreement. Responses were obtained fr<pni ^4 pairs of 
bipys and their ^parents and 51 (Pairs (pf girls and their 
^Parents. Thert were 23 fai\iilies that contained niore than^, 
one student; 19 of these included 2 bigh schmpi students 
each ;tnd 4 families had 3 students each. ^» 



Dtmocracy in family man«g«ffi«nt 

Answer oucg«)rics for (|iirsh<)ns asktnl tmiagors Atu\ 
(h<5ir piitcnis alx)ii( fainilv ck-nHHrai y wore similar ' I c^n 
rtRfrs wore askrcl "Mow iio sou lair )oiii (ainil> oi (lu* 
family with whiih you livr ilciiUHratir roiitrol by 
(Mrcnis.-' rarehi% were asktnl llt)w do yon race your 
futnily on (icintHraiii |>nuci(es wichin che home.''" 

The res|H>nses for all ceeiiagers anJ parents in the 
IVntf Oreille ( ounty stmly iculiiate a high level of itt 
nuHrary. However, ii is dear thai parents tendeil lo 
|>erixive their family hianaj^einenc as nu>re demorra(i( 
than the teenagers ilii) ^ 

< omparisoii of the res|>onses of familv members wich 
earji t)ther revealed enough tlisagreement to justify ex 
ixeme laution in assumii^g che fating of any single person 
^)^rws exactly with the ratings of tJther menibers Ihe 
extent of agreement expressed as a |H-rient of those who 
gave ratings* wA: 

Agreement 



Pairs 

' mother fabler 
mother son 
fatherAon 
mother daughter 
father (laughter 
siblings 

Where there was 



18 S 

>6.> 
iH.7 

n.9 

2\.\' 



No. of pairs 

M 
i<> 



'agreement, parents tended to rate 



the family higher oirilemoi jalv than the teenagers, except 
that daughters who\^sagrt%<f with their mothers tended 
to rate family denun^aiy higher. Where mothers dis 
agreed with fathers. th<^latter tended to rate family deimu 
rary higher. In no eoniparis6n did both res|>oiidents tt^ret' 
that family management was undemcHratic, although KK"/^, 
of the boys. 7^; of the gixK and a handful of the parents 
re|>orted (hat they regardinl family management as b;i|si^dly 
undemoeratii . 

Affection 

H«)th adolesient anJ adult respondents perceived fam 
ilies as cpiitir affectionate However, parents rated families 
higher on affection than teenagers did. 

There was less agreement on rating* of affectioii among 
family members than on rating of family democracy or 
C(H)|H*ratioti, * * 

of agreement on family affection between 
spCHifietl fjjin^^y members expressed as {\ |>erceiitage of 
those who gave ratings was: * 





^ AgrociiHMiC 




% 


No. of 


ii)(>(lK>r-f.ichpr 






niothcr-soii 


^1.2 




fatluT-NOli 






mothcrdiiughtor 


i -ii.') 




fiithpr-daughtcr 


1 28.6 


4«) 



In (>nly nne family Wijs ;here agreement that there 
was little or no affectionj Where there was disagrec- 
mcfK. both st>ns and daug^hters tended to rate affection 



higher than modiert -but lower than fathers When 
paYents disagreed, fathers were mut h less likelv ' than 
mt)thers to rate the fanuly high t>n ,affeciit»n 

♦ 

Cooperation ^ 

Questions asked teenagers and their parents oti lo 
t>f>erati(>n were almost identical and the answer categories 
'tCCTl'SJentic al. 

t he res|>oiises'givei\ by those who particfpiited in the 
Peiul Oreclle ( ounty study show that few |>erveived their 
families as basically uiicot>|H'rative. but there was evidently 
i^uic Mmflict «1m>: Ah in fbe tn^r of other mrinp; of the 
fa!>iily. the parents teiuled to rate their families as nu)re 
cooperathe than teetiagers did. 

( on/^derable agreement on the ctH>|H'rativeness of the 
fiunily was ft>und: ' 



Pairs 

mother-father 
mother son 
fiither-son 
mother-daughter 
father-daughter 



Agreement 



20.8 



Ntj. of pairs 
«)() 
Si) 

i2 



In only iuw family was there agreement (hat family 
membcTs were uncooperative. In cases of disitgreement.. 
«He girls tended to rate family C(H)|H-ration lower than 
either mothers or tlieir fathers! The boys tended to rate 
Tt lower than their mothers but liigher than their fatbers. 
When parents disagreed, fathers tended to rate coopera 
ti*»n higher than mothers. 

Happiness of home life 

Questions oii happmess of home life were similar, but 
not identical. I'he efeiiagers were asked to res|>ond to 
the statement that "home life is very happy" as follows: 
' y^'*^- ■ snmeiimes.. ^lo. ' Parents were asked 
U) re^fXHid H} the ipiestion. "how happy is your hotf\c life." 
I he answer categories were " somewhat hapAy. 
very happy, not at all happy." 1 * 

The majority of the respondents viewed their home 
life as very h^ippy. Hx)wcver, as with previous questions, 
fathers -and mothers tended to , rate their family" life as 
happier than did the teenagers. 

Ihe?re was considerabJe agreement between family 
members, on xyhether home life was happy or not: 

AgrtH-Mnent 



Pairs 

mother-father 
mother son - 
father-st)!! 
mother-daughter 
father-daughter 



% 

62.7 
. ^ 68.7 

^13 



No. of» pairs 

/ ^8 

' ^^8 
^1 



Oatighters were less likely to agree with parents than 
sons were. In such fases, daughters tended to rank family 
happiness lower than their fathers or mothers.^ Fhis was 
also the tendency amtmg hoys who disagreed with parents 
on rating of famjly happiness. 
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Rules about evenings out ^ 

Siniihir questions wvw .iskcd tociiagcrs .iikI |>iiicn(s 
The (juestion for teeiiiigors was: "With rcf;.ir(l (n (»v(.Mlinjb»^ 
out, iny pcireiits aljow jdk*'* : 

( ) e\tTy evenitig out if I wish 

( ) weekend evenings, sonic sthool niglits 

( ) weekend evenings, n#t schcMil nights 

( ) just :in oi'Ciision;il evening out 

( ) almost ntver iiHowed evenings out ' 

{ ) don't ftnow 

r^e ^fental cjuestionnaire Was worded: "With regiinl 
»to 'evenings out' do you allow vour teoiiiigers": 

{ ) every' evening out if thev wish * 
( ) weekend evcMiings, soine sth<H)l nights 
( ) weekend evenings, not s(.Ihm)I nights 
( ) ju^t an (K'castonal evening out 
( ) almost no evenings out 

Data fi^r all who res|K)nded in the'Peitd Oreille (!ounty 
study shj/v/ that the most prevalent pattern was weekend 
e^•en^ngs with some seh(H>l nights, followed by weekend 
evenings but not school nights. A fairly suh^staiuial pro- 
portion of the parents had a rather restrictive |>olicy; they 
checked the response "just an (KCasional eveninjj'out." 

There was considerable agreeiiient among family mem- 
bers on rules governing evenings out by teenagers: 





Agreement 




PaifVi 




No. of piiirs 


n]otherfather 






mother-son 




41 


father-son 


37.9 


37 


mother-daughter 


46.8 




father-daughter 




35 


In cases of disagreement, parents tended 


to report tlic 



rules 'as more restrictive than did their teenage sofis and 
daughters. ' 

bating hours 

Similar questions were asked parents and teenagers. 
The question asked the teenagers read as follows: "What 
arrangenient!^ do you have with your j>arents concerning 
hours you coqie home from a date?"^ 

1. Parents set a definite hour each time 

2. Parents and I woiik out an hour to conie home 

3. Parents give me complete freedom as to what time 
I should come hoinc from a date . 

4- ! do not date . - 

Parents were a^sked: "What arrangenients do you have 
with your teenagers concerning what hour they come in 
from a date?** 

1. We set a definite hour each time 

2. We work our the hour they come home with the 
teenagers • ' ^ 

3. We give them comnete freedom as to the time they 
should comcJuMia^ijkM i 

4. They do not date 



The most ficH|uent res|>ofise was chiit parents w<uk out 
(ho hour Uh (Oining honu' with tlioir teenage soi>s and 
daugluers. The fu*xt most fri»<|uent res|>onse was "no <l.ites " 
In (act, this was the most Ircquent iesjH|nse" tot l>oys. 
rlu ic was I (>nsid(*i ahit; dtst ri paiu \ in tht; cesjxjnsc u> the 
category "complete freedom*'' as'to the time to lOine honu* 
from a date. IVenagers, especially fhe hoys, took a nuidn 
more liher.d view (felt they (K* have more fft^dom) than 
their jiarents did. * There was «lso cnnsiderable distrrpamy 
on tlm response a definite hour eaih tinuv'^ t^arents 

i(»eisidered this to he a .i more IrtHpieut (Hdirreme than 
teVnagers (lid. Iliis was especially true of fathers. 

Miete was considerable agreement among family tnem 
hers on the arr.uigements with resjHMt to tlT^ titue to come 
home after daces: 



Pairs 

mother-father 
mother-son 
father son 
mother-daughter 
father-daughter 



Agreeinent 



76.0 
^6.0 



No. of pairs 

20 
>0 
29 
2S 



In cases of disagreement between teenagers and their 
parents, the teenagers tended to take a more liberal view 
of the arrangements than did the (parents. This was also 
true of fathers', where mothers and fathers did nt>t agree on 
tlK» rules. ^ 

Conclusions 
Agreement about norms 

(^)nsiderable agreement about various aspects of family 
life was reflected in (heNnswers examined. Nevertheless, 
teenagers and their mother^ ot- fathers differed enough to 
warrant great care in accepting a teenager*s res|>onses as 
indicating anything ot)\cT thJn his or her own perception 
of the .shua(ion,^ln niost/^ises, these differences appear 
to be minoir4Mt^)me an<substantiar. It would be interest- 
ing in t'ases where teeimgers and parents are in substantial 
agreement to explore /the con.secpiences of sAch agreement 
for the conduct of the\ teenager and relevant '^attitudes. 

In respect to rhe probable substantive influence of fam- 
ily values and norms, it appears that we should not ex[>ect 
teenagers to have exactly the same values or to follow the 
behavior norms prescribed by their parents. 

Influence of family norms 

The study confirms the> hy|>othesis that families have 
JmpoVtant influences on adolescent interests and activities. 
The relative weakness of the associations ob.served in this 
study .suggests, however, that tho as[>ects of family culture 
patterns examined do not accoutit for rhe bulk of the varia- 
tion in teenage behavior reflected by the indices use<l in 
the >itudy. 

It appears that family culture patterns, at least tho.se 
examined in olir/Mudies, do not provide a "blueprint*' for 
behavior, although such patterns probably do provide 
reference f>oints, even for behavior that diVerges materially 
from parental norms. 

The high incidence of family dennKTacy suggests that 
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*»l iln.Mii- sluiNMi In publii iiH*>nU wnplios in.itn j^iils 

One liin i\]H\t cli.iiijjes m iH^haMni nnriM Co .irisc in 
IHtiiHls ni i.,|m| tithnolo^u.il ( |,.,n^c sm li ,«s Ami titans 
hiixo oxptMfenitM! simV W orld W jt H No doubt chr «n .u 



iniir.isr in rdut .m lon.tt .KCiinnuMUs th.u1i.ivc iHuiiitil dm 
n»g the |Msc SO >c.,,s h.is a'isi) |>hi>tMJ a ma)oi pail in ailapia 
lumOrli.M Uaw imiiiirtl. / 

I rath Muiali/aiiof) in ih^* famih tomimus 

In lu' nf j^ir.tl im|>i>i(amc iliiou^lmiic liJr, hut chr V\ 
U'mlol pniud cTiac now oxiscs hcloir a person onCiMs ihr 
\\oihl ol on a primantiU basis, whiih \vr cali 

Jdolos<cmi\ has Ki\on\i n^w impoKaiur Co chr srhool as 
in airna loi clir dr\rh»pmrnc of valurs. Ixbavior noinis. 
aoil soi lal skills ^ 



3. THE IMPACT OF PEER GROUP CULTURE 



In chr pmrilin;^ ihapcrr. wr saw cbac Lnnily uilciirr 
(MCCrins had stnnr inMuriur on Crrnagris accicudrs. in 
crrrscs. and hrha\ioi Mowrxrr. ic was r\idrnc chac ochri 
infhirmrs wrrr also ac work Ic appraird |>ossiblr chai 
chr \alurs and lHha\ior norms oC o(hri ci^Mia^^rrs (chr 
|XTr ^roup) inif^hc haxr morr iidlnriur (ban laii^^ly 
lulcinr paccrrns on irtCaici cvprs of accicuilrs, inCrrrsCs. and 
brha\ior, 

Soiial siirncisci ^rnrrally aj^rrr chac rulcurr is a prin 
tip.d drcrrminanc oJ cbr londuic of chr inrinbrrs of a 
majijr mu ircv durinj^ a parcirular prriod in hisCorv ( ri,ss 
tulcuial lomparisons of a rrlacixriy j^rf>ss naciirr providr 
rtniviiuin^ rmpiriial sup|>orc b»r chis pro|>t)sicion. 

' Ihr ioioMarv chac chr suKulturr assoiiatrd wich a 
portitular iju^rrcr smial s\strm wichin a soiirCv influrnirs 
tHIJbonduit of its inrmbrrs has also j^ainrd w idr lu i rpcaiu r; 
4in chis rasr. bow r\rr. wr mav hv dr.ilitvji^ with subclr 
racbrr cbaii j;;ros^ diffrrrturs and rmpiriial rvidomr is 
harder co j»r( and Co assrss 

As wr all know, mosc toncrinforary Amerirans arr 
inrmbrrs of a luiinbrr of loiurrCr social syscrms. Hij^b 
sihoi»l scudrncs arr no rstrpcion. I hry may br inrmluMs 
pf f.unilirs. ilii|urs, ibibs. acblrcii crams, and odicr smial. 
syscrms. Ihus, pocrnciallv chrv may br inflnriurd b^y 
(ho subnilciirrs of nuiltipir sorial sys(rms. SoriaJ psythol 
ogives havr nocril chac noc all soiial syscriys arr of rcpial 
tin{M)rtaiuo Co a prrsmi; chr < oiu rpc^of normaci\ r rrfrrriur 
grtnip has bi'rn drvrlo|Hd Co dral wich chis pbrnomrnon 
(•M.-S2:I.|9.-SH:I6I). In rvalijacin^ chr rrlacivr writhe a 
{>rrson accaihrs co cbr valur posicion of a parcirular rrfrr 
ciy group in relation Co ochrr rrfrrriur groups, ic is 
notossary firsc Co idrnc^fy thr rrfrrriur groups. Thrn otu* 
nuisc drvrlop nu»4Mirrs of chr value? prrsumrd in infbiriur 
the behavior in tpu'scion. 

James S. ( oleman h.is caken chr .pijsicion chac. ihsofar 
as irrcain cy|H\s of behavior arr roiuertuHl. adolrsfrncs arr 
influrnml morr by cheir agr peers than by adnlcs. He 
stiggrscrd in 1961 (bac die greacesc imparc of che peer groiq> 
culcure is ii|>on behavior chac has inunrdiacr rrlrvaiur Co 
the other adolesiencs. Me suggesce^l furcher chac peer 
group values cend to downgrade intellertiiiil arcivity (|.<). 

In 1062. shorcly before our 106^65 scudy. |-rnesC A. 
Smith reviewed the liceracure |H*rcalning co che vahus 
rtiul Ntandards of Aiueriran vouch (70). Mr roiuluded 
thac -there wjs artuaily a ioucli ailciire in Ameriia; He 



said "anal\sis of thr distinguishinj^ ( hai ;u tri iscii s does noc 
imply indr|HMidrnc rvistnur. bu (hr norms and brhaxioc 
paccrins of >ouch luliurr air a|H Co br nuulilinUions or 
ada[>Cacions o< chose i hai u cri iscii of adulc lulcoir / How 
rvrc, hr also nocrd "siiur prri group nortns cakr prrtrdriur 
ovri |)airncal norms, chr rrsulc is an iiurrasr in parrnc 
vouch tonfliit." Smith wrnc furchri aiul saiii "youth Milcurr 
has brrn shown co dominacr youch brhavior iti chosr arras 
most srmin.d to prrr rrlations and. ap|HMrafur Vouth 
uilturr initiatrs and prr|u*tuatrs ruirms that prrrmpt ihr 
loyalty of youtli and pattrrn thrir srntimrirts aiul brha\i*u\ 
partirulatly in rrlation to sr\ aitivitirs" (70) 

Attording to Smith, thr litrraturr jevraird a sub 
scancial amoutu of tonflitc brCwr«i| parrncs and vouch 
ovrr valurs. Mosr of chobr conflicts apparrndy wrrr of 
relacivrly minor iniporcancr, bnt Smich wrocr chaC chr 
ovrr all rffnc is so imprrssivr chac many analyses assrrc 
chac parrnc youch ionflid in Amrriia is Cypiral and rvrn 
scrui Cnrally lu^cessary in i (uisripiriu r in chr rxisceiur of 
youth lulturr . . (70:18). > 

I hr analysis of (hr influriur ol, family tidcurr paccrrns 
on adolrsrrnc brhavior summari/rd in prrrrding ihap 
err Ird Co chr siiggrsci<Mi chac whilr family oilcurr paccrrns 
are im|>iircanc in underscanding adidesrenC aspiracions, ac 
Cicudes ac)d Miaviiu. . . peer group scandards and rx 
prrtacions may. in many rases. Ik* morr im|U)rcan( and morr 
|x»wrrful influriurs chan family scandards and rxprcCa 
Cions' (70:7). 

In a pa|Hr draling wich mobilicy aspiracion, William 
A. Rushing rrvirwrd chr Ifcrracurr up c^) \^)M draling 
wich chr infhinur of adolrsirnCs* perr groups on oaupa 
cional im)bilicy aspiracions. He UMuhidrd chac cbr rm 
piriial rvidriue supported che validity of che coiuepc of 
normacive reference groups as a parcial source of sorial 
mobility aApirations (^2:1^*)). 

A. (), Mailer and ( . I.. Huccorworch studied 17 year old 
boy> in I.enawer Councy. Michigan in che ^prinj^ of |<>57. 
In cbry wrocr chac chrrr was lictir or no'sup|u>rc 

for thr hVpolhrsis chac Incrraicion wich peers of che same 
age influeiued levels of edlKacional and oaupacional as 
piracion, Mowewr. che aucliors declined Co be conviiuetl 
by cheir own evidence and said, 'bnc btrause experimencal 
^research has produmi che same genecir phenomecuin ami 
heiaose che weighc of the none\|>erimencal evidence pre 
senc«d here ceiuls Co support ac lease t)ne asperc t>f it (or 
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tti|>iUiotial it\|)ti.Mions), \\\v writers iH'lirvr (h^ii lUv h>' 
|x»chosts is ,11 Ums( p.iiitjilv .umr.ur (iH..**)^) 

MiiiU Oiirlirr sfiuliis showrd {Um l>i>\s .ind ^rls lioin 
frtrn) (iii)uli<*\ 4)flctt lower * nlut d< i(>i):tl 4S|>tt ;irt(»n^ 

i\vAt\ i\ut\v Inmi n4)nf.trni f.iinilics (71) I'vitieiue fn>in 
coiisiis soiinos, Ii4>\%e\er« f>ar(it nl.irl v when vicwotr ovli 
A huig citno p^r^|HMClv^, iti<lu.i(rs {UaI chosc tliMorciuos jro 
narrtiwiiig iin4)fji js high rtliKJC iriiiiil .icCtiifuiuMU s aro 
MHUcrnctl. lUghcr jHTtnitugos \ii all young (>ct)plo/ ro 
ganlless of resideiuial otigiii, <oiii|>liM4^ high siIuh)! {7 \ 2) 

Oatiicl St>l4Mni)ii scihlirtl cht* |HMtoivt»tl infhioiuo oi 
paroiUs. |H'i'rs, impulses ,iiitl \ .ihu*s (mi I iv|H's oi tin isi4)iis 
l>y \'^2 Niithigiin high \ihtM>l sditlonts^ Mr i oiiihitlrtl 
th.ic clu* athklosicMUs tliti not (hink (ha( chfir pariMUs wert* 
it\ tnfliKMuial iis fhoir \H*vrs in clu'sr sitinuiiMis. hwi choy 
tliti not iiccribiur a trcincnttous aint)uii( i)f inftuiMitc i<> cho 
|H»t»rs. oiiher (71 \«)^ W^) ■ ' 

I'o ohiMu inf()nna(ion for nsr in n*scin^ hvpochoses 
ah<Hic the influeiue of (wr griuip tnhnro. \\v iiuUiilni 
\on\e t|ucMions on |H*cr group vahios anti nor«ns in a 
l%i 6^ scatrwitic sCntiy fmnscd on thv (HhKaiit)nal antI 
4Htiipa(i4)nal aspiracit)ns of stutleiKs in M> rnnil high 

.S(h4K>ls. 

Ill this ihjprer. we shall review che results o( out 
analysis of che tonipiirarive influence on levels t)f eduta 
(ii)nal aspiraHfMi and c\|HV(a(i4)n of che eihuatitinal values 
of iwi> ini|H>r(an( reference groups, die sCuileiu's family 
o( origin iiiui his |>ettf group. On the omieptual level, 
we arc dealing with the influence of values held by inein- 
bt*rs of cwo reference gtx)ups u|M)n the educational aspira 
titms t)f 11 tneinber re(x>rted by him and presumed t4) rep 



le^eitt expe4 i.iiitms 4>f the gtoup iuitl thus <4»n(etNe4i ih Ih* 
n4HUi,utN4* tn rh.iiaiui 



I he l\r\\ liv|HMhesis is ihiic the highe\ (he, |H'ft eivetl 
edi)f ii(i4Mial t»rieiua(i4Mi of these refereiite gr4>np\. the 
higher the level oi etiut iititMial iispira(i4>ns iuui exiH'cta 
tions td (he res|HMHleii( 

Ihe s4M4>nd hy|>othesi<^ is thitt ii the |H'rteivt*il etluta 
(i4>n;il values 4d faniily of s4H iali/a(i4>n 4liffer fr4)m the 
|H»rieive4l etUiiatioiiid viilues o( the |H*er group, (he stu 
4i(Ni('s edui aii4>n.il aspiriUions acul ex|H^(a(ions will ien4l 
(4» roIf4»w (he value |>osi(i4)n o( (he |>ei:r g#oup ra(her than 
(ha( of (he family. 

Methodology 

The measureineiK 4)f the values and norms ass4Hia(ed 
with p;y-(icular siVial systems is ni)( easy. In (his analysis, 
(he measurement 4>f the educa(ii)nal values 4)( (he (wo 
referent e gr4)ups svas based u|H)n |H*rcepti4)ns re|>or(ed by 
(he res|H»nden(N. They were asked to (ake the r4)les 4)f 
all (he i)ther (ncmbiTs 4)f the tsvo refereiite groups with 
resfHHC to a series 4)f statements ab<>ut educiuii)n and then 
(4) re|>or( (he ex(en( i)f agreement 4)r disagreement in t*iich 
gnuip. The dani were then scaled b^ the (luttman (!i)rnen 
(echni(|ue. 

Hie family etlucati4)nal i>rieh(a(ion*sca!e was based .on 
resjxMises to the follt)wing s(atemen(s''' (sec box beginning 
wi(h s(atement I ), ♦ * 

^ i'4)r ticst ription 4)f thv mcditHi folhiwcd in tlcy^lopsng thin mAU\ 
«cr (63). 
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rhe^rr|mKluribility (ik'Hirienr was ^ 

I Kr |>€tM group eiKMahonul oruncation nale Wiu bauMl 
on rf>|H)iiscs (o (he tolh>wing /(.icemcnts In^f^in 
iiiiig wich sciitrni^iu 65) 

Findings 

Hypoth^tlt nufnb#r oim 

Ihr MrttiNtiiul aii;il)^sis providfi) Nu{>f><)rt for the hy 
IxKhesiJi that the hij^hcr the |>erceive<l eUmatioiuil orientii' 
Cion of the refereme Mroup. tKe higher the level of echini 
tioiial aspirations and exjieitations of the re5i|H)ndent. I he 



/ 



peneivecJ levels of lihuational orientation of both lofcr 
tiue gr^)ups were assmiatetl with eiimatiotial aspfratir^ns 
and ex|H(tations in the eijHHted ilirettion (table It 
ap(H*rtrs that the inHiiente somewhat stronger wheii the 
cdutational values of both refereme grou|>s were sub 
stantially similar, whiih wafi the\a%e for of the 

students. 

Turther analysis showeil that the same patterns of i\s- 
Muiation between referetue group eduiational values and 
eiluiational aspirations exi<ited for both boys and girls \tn\ 
lor both farm and nonfarm students. 
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TiiWt 2, Pt>rc»iv»d Qdiicationiil VHluts of rwlftrence groiipi And educational aspirations and oxpecta 
tioni of high school Students 



Aspirations to gtadiiate 
^rom collage 



Expectations to graduate 
from college. 



Perceived 


Family 


Peer 




Both 


Family 


Peer 


Both 


educational 


Scale 


scale 




scales 


scale 


scale 


scales 
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. . % 


% 
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% 
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36 2 - 


35 7 
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1000 
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.77 


.71 


.837 
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.001 


.001 




.001 


.001 


.00 1» 


.001 
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Hypoth«tlt numb#r two 

Dim icp.iiu ICS |H»ricivc<l ciUu .ntoinil value |H>Mii(>ns 
oi f.iinilics .ind (utis cxiscotl loi S*/'^ ot du i.isrs \\\b\v 
\ shows ih;u. instifjir iis rtiiu ;iticin:il ii^tpirations ,\rc <<>n 
(iTiiol. there w,is su|)|x>r( for chc hy|H>clicsis th.ic sCiuicnts 
(ended to h^How ihe |H'ei \.ihie |>t>sition more' ollen (h.io 
thchiinily ^,dm• |H>si(ion when the iwo \,diie |H>si(ions 
ivrvi\ Ihe re^erse w.i\ true for edui .nioo.il ex(HH (.uions. 
Thus, jthe hv|>4>(hesis w.is onh |)ar(S.illv su|)|>urted. 
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Discission 

I he li^ulings |>rt>\ide furduM empirit.d snppoK lot (he 
\ iew {\\M the ^.^lue |>osi(!(icis o( r^'lereiur gr«»ii|)s as per 
(ei\r(l l)> .111 jiiot h.ue .lo intlueiue, in (his i.ise A posi(i\e 
tme. oo syinh«>li( l>«h.ivior, I nrthenmu e. it iip(HMrs (h«i< 
(onvergente of the edt^t .itioti.d value |H>sitio(is of the 
(iiinily and the |H'er group strengthened the relatitxiship. 
s Insofar as edu^a(ion<il itsfmutions are roiueriUMl. Tme 
findings s4ip|>ort |. H. (\>len)an's view thiU |H*er grouf) valur 
orieiuations hil^ e slightly^ ni«>re p«)wer than tainily ^ ah||^ 
orientations, Ihe (ontrary was found for e<!u4 atitxial 
tx^H'i ttttt(>fj\. It is not entirely ( le.ir- why tliese dfffereiues 
sh<Hild exist. Perliaps (he answer lies nraiidy in the 
depeiii^niy of adolesients u|H)n tfieir family for finatuial 
sup|>ort in rollege, ThAs. if the family is |H'r(eive<l as 
I placing relatively low value oti a rollege education, the 
pr«>s|HU'ts for adetpiate financ ial supp«>rt may UnA |H)or ^ 
and t'xfu't fiSfi(>ri\ may Ih' sialed down. 

The method of ascertaining tin* perreivotl valtce jH)si- 
tion of a reference grou|^ differs somewhat from ap 
proaches that tend to treat tlie reference group as-mc)no 
^ lithic . I lie method used here reeogni/es the ftndings 
rej>ortvd earlier thiit varying degrees of agreemetu exist, 
even within a family. 

We asked each res|M)iulent to take the roles of other 
menihers of his reference group and then to classify the 
group itself on the hasis (»f his perception of how the 
members would res|>ond to ^elected value .statements. No 
claim.^v^iade for the su|H'riority of the specific cptestions 
used in this study nor fo^ the scales derived from them. 
Hut it seems |K)ssible tirat the approach may have wider 
appliciihility in ascertaining various value positions that 
res|>ondents perceive to prevail in their tiormative refer- 
etice groups. 



^. EDUCATIONAL ASPIR 

• 

\\'heii we first began our studies of thV educational 
aspirations and plans of high ichool students in W^4-5^ 
oidy AH^y. of the boys and of the girls in our state- 

wide sample of seniors planned to go to college the next 
year. Among those who lived on farms, the comparable 
fH'rcentages were 20 for boys and 35 for girls (60). 

A decade later, in l%'l-6'^, the situation had changed 
dramatically; 80.2^^ of the farm boys and 72.3% of the 
nonfarm boys in our statewide sample of 30 rural high 
sehmds aspired to go to college. Among the girls. 67.2*% 
of the farm girls and 66.7*%^ of the nonfarm girls ex- 
(Huted to go to college (6S). 

In 1965-66, we made another statewide study which 
inclitded metro|H)litan .areas and fomul that U.d^/f 
the 3.0^9 juniors and seniors exjnrcted to go to college 
(9). In both studies. expect;itions were shmewhat lower 
but still very high. In the rural sample, 71% of the boys 
and 60% of the girls expected to go to college; while in 
the vcHational sample, the comparable pro|>ortions were 
66^J for hoys and 6.3% for girls. 



ONS AND ATTAINMENTS ' 

I'he nationwide study, knownji.s Project Talent, which 
obtained divta from 44i\{){}0 students, found that 
of the boys and ^16% of the girl^ who were high school 
seniors in the spring of- 1960 planned to go to college 
the next fall and 56% of the boys and 35% of the girKs 
actually did so (23). This indicates that the trend in this 
state was not unic|ue. 

We may well ask what happened that caused this ex- 
traordinary increase in educational aspirations, ex|>ecta' 
tions and achievements. Rwiew of the history of th^e 
period 1950-1970 does not reveal any dramatic events 
in the state or nation that appear to have been resjK)nsib!e. 
r.vidontly we must seek the explanation elsewhere. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the increase 
was attributable to the accepta^ice by patx^nts and students 
alike of the view that education '"pays off.'* The increase 
in college ^enrollments was preceded by an earlier trend 
toward completion erf high school, so a large reservoir of 
potential college students existe<l. . ' y 

Widespread ex|K'Ctations that /a college degre5>'^Coidd 
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hi' .iiKiiihillibIc passport lo a j^ochI ,ob wore d.ishrd lor 
main ill ihv iMih M>M)s Ai iIi.k (im*, cicimiiiai y school 
iMirolliiinus iHgap co drop biH.iiiic of die c.irlkr drop in 
cho birch raic; coiistHpit iidy, fewer now ce.ulu rs were 
needed. I uKKeinioie. ihe K^|uirenien!s ot business, in 
diiscry, and Koverncneiii for ulUv^i^ (mined personnel failed 
CO keep peate wich che expanding supply. In addition,^ 
cbe end M che Vieiiijin (hiiflia resnlted iii a sharp dec line^ 
in che manpower reipiirenients of ihe milhary and even 
Uially anVnd co che drafc All of these events led co a 
dixrease in tollege enrollnieiiiv Ihere is some evideiue 
chac chis decline was cem|>orarv. since fall M)7 1 college 
eiirollnieiKs were iij> j^^mh mmt Lolleges ^nd universities 
in the scale aiul college enrollmeiit in the I'.S. as a w'ht>le 
reached a new high of K.H million persons in l«)7i, up 8^^ 
fronv 107 V * , ' ' 

t he pasi 10 yturs or so ha\e seen renewed interest in 
' vmailonal ediuation below the college level and also in the . 
coiiinuinity colleges. Recognition of this concern led us 
in M)6S 66 to study tlM^ characteristics of high school stu 
dents with a vocational ortentation. l ater in this chapter 
we shall tliscuss some information from that study, callej 
the \'oiit(iomil study even though it included a cross .sec- 
cion of all high sch<H)l juniors and seniors in the state. 

Farm boys' rising educational aspirations ' 

In thiX study, we fcuiiid that the educational 

aspirati()ijs\)f farm boys were substantiafly lowef thaiuliose. 
of iH)i\farm boys, although, eveit* then the 'aspiration levds 
oi farm girls were similar to those of nonfarm girls" Com- 
parable studies in oiher parts of the l^Jnited States found 
the same phenomenon. A. (). Mailer, in a paper delivered 
at the \y<y\ National ( onf^freiue on ihe Problems olf Rural 
Youth/.eoincluded, on the basis of review of several studies, 
that boys who plan to farm "have muck lower levels of 
educational aspirations than farm reared boys who planned 
noi/Tarm eai^eers" {^vV. ^ 

' /To trf>tain information that we hoped sc/iool counsel- 
ofl and others could use to raise the levels of educational 
aspiratitMi of farm boys, especially those who were plaiu 

,ning to fariu, we made a statewide study in !96f.65. This 
Work was financed in part by the 1 1. S. Office of I'duea 
fion. Contrary to our expectations, analysis of the returns 
showed that the situation had changed since 
In !%.i-65, a hi^ier pro|>ortion Of farm boys (80.2%) 

.^chaii t)f rural nonfarm boys (72.^/^,) aspired to go to 
college. Furthermore, we found that 81% of the boys 
wht) were planning to farm aspired to go, to college. 
These results were so different' from our expectations that 
we made a s|hu ia! hand tally of (he tpiestionnalres to make 
sure that the computer had nuMnade an qrror. The results 
turned out to be valid. , ^ 

What IS the explaiiiUion ? After studying the data 
nmre closely, we found a miiuber of clues. Part of the " 
eY|)lanation may; hc^ the fact that the parents cjf the farm 
\nidents in our sample tended to be better educated than 
ahe parents of the nonfarm students. Another farm versus 
nonfarm difference was that among students with low 
grades, those fnmi farms tende<l to have higher educa- 
fional aspirations and expectations than those who were 



noi from farms I his suggests die [>ossibili(v ihat relatively 
more of ihe farm siudents were imiealisfii al>out their 
(h.nues of suttess in tollpge. As we shall seeJatti, the 
^ M>7! follow up study siip(>orfs this hvpoth<'sis 

Anoiher phenomenon (hat niayjiave some explanatory 
value is the secondary effect of ilie g'reai migraiion from 
^ farniN lo lities between iOU) and M)7i. AX'e may Infer that 
the message concerning the need to leave the farm to find 
employment had been heard and understood by the farm 
hoys in our sample who did not plan lo farm. A|fparentlv, 
^ . (he word tliat a college education is (he favored channel to 
^ occupational success had reached both farm and ntMifarm 
A'tnith. 

What about the farm boys who were pi aiming to farni.-^ 
In our study, 8 out of 10 :^^pired to go to college. A 
plausible explanation for the change from the situation 
^ foiimf by earlier studies is that commercial agriadture in 
Washington, is science based; t}ius, a sophisticated educa 
cion is rec|liiied to keep abreast of technical ^ievelop 
ments. Consecpiently, college echication is increasingly 
^ functhmal for successful farming. We concluded that this 
iiie<sage had reached those boys, perhaps through their 
vocational agriculiure teachers, county extension agents, 
or parous. 

EducaUonal Goal Attainment ^ \ 

The rural (I96'< 6*)) and vocational (196^-66) studies 
showed clearly that our respofulents had very liigh aspira 
tiojvs and ex(Hctations. We turn now to the c|uesiion of 
che excent to which these ainbitk)ns had been reali/eilTabout 
*> CO 6 years later. 

In the follow up scudy' We asked our resbondencs co 
reporc cheir educational attiiinments since leaving high 
^ scho()l. We compared attainments with "the aspirations 
diey indicated to ustvhile in high school. On the basis of 
this comparison, we established three categories: goal 
achieved, goiil overachieved, and goal not achieved. A 
summary of data from the 1971 f<)llow up study (table 4) 
shows that educational aspiratfons re[>orted to us while in 
high schcK)l in 1964-66 hat! heeti attained in 1971 by 40 A^"/^ 
oi rural niales, 50.7^/, of males in the vocacional sample. 
41.2^^ of rural females and 54.4r; of females in the 
vocational sample. In additioit, educational aspirations 
were overaththied by 11.2^/^ of rural males, 9.3V, of males 
in the vocational sample, 7.4% of rural females, and 7.2% 
of females in the vocational sample, , 

Considering the e.xceptionally higli level of aspirations, 
the record of goal attainment is remarkable. More than 
half of our res|>ondents had attained or overattained 
their educational aspirations; only among the rural girls 
was the pro|>ortion less than half and it was not much 
lower for them (46.8%). A substantial minority of the 
respondents were still in sch(K)l tn I97l. Aii^ong the 
males, 27.7% of those in the Ruraf^.study and 28.2% of 
those in the Vocational study were still in school full time. 
Among ^ the females, the compilable percentages of full 
cime students were* 16^, in the Rural study and 14.8% 
in Uhe Vocacirtnal scudy. These data indtcatc that^ the 
nitimace record of educacioilal accainmencs will be even 
higher. 
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•piratioftt end expectations while In hlgl) school (1M4 66) and 
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Atptretlon 








fxpectatlon 








Male 






Female 


Male 






Female 




Rural 


,Voc. 


Rural 


/ Voc. 


» 

Rural 


Voc. 


Rural 


Voc. 


Goal atUlntd 


40.4 


50.7 


41.2 


1 

54.4 


43.7 


56.4 


47.6 


53.6 


B.A. 


30.3 


34.5 


21.8 


29.1 


27.9 


34.7 


18.6 


27.6 


Soma coll«o« ' 


6.3 


10.8 


11.6 


21.3 


10.4 


16.3 


17.1 


18.9 


Voc t«ch 


2.7 


•3.4 


4.6 


2.4 


1.6 


2.7 


7 6 


3.2» 


1 No more tchool 


2.1 


2.0 


3.2 


1.6 


3.8 


2.7 


4,3 




OcMil overattain»d 


11.2 


7.4 


9.3 


7.2 


y 15.3 


6.9 


15.2 


10.2 


Soma colUgt 


5.9 


4.7 


5.6 


2.4 


6.6 


4.8 


7.6 


3.9 


Voct«ch 


3.7 


2.0 t 


0.9 


3,2 


2.7 


0.7 


3.8 


o .o 


No more school 




0.7 


2.8 


1.6 


ao* 


1.4 


3.8 


2.4 


Oo«t not attai()«d 


48.4X 


41.9 


49.5 


38.6 


41.0 


36.7 


37.1 


36.2 


B.A. 


43.^ r 


33.1 


37.5 


28.4 


33.3 


26.5 


25.7 


24 4 


Some coM»9« 


5.3 


8.8 


12.0 


10.2 


7.7 


10.2 


11^ 


1 1 Q 


Y 

Number 


188 


148 


* 

216 


127 


183 


147 


210 


127 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0^ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 , 


100.0 


100.0 
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The quest for higher education was most pronounced 
for ineiv who had already obtained their first college de- 
gree by 1971; 37% of them were still in school on a fuH- 
• time basis. Among the women who were college graduates, 
y^.l^r were still full-time students. These men and women 
were preparing to enter one of the higher professions 
V that requires an advanced degree (M.S., Ph.D., -or equi- 
valent) or a professional degree (M.D., D.V.M., D.D.S., 
or comparable degree). 

Very few of those who had not entered college for the 
first time before 1971 were full time students, but many 
res|K>ndents who had begun their college work earlier were ^ 
still in sch(K)l; 28.6% of the men and 19.6% of th^f womeiv^ 
who had some college prior to the 1971 follow up said that 
they were full-time students. * 

It is true, however, tWt not everyone attained his goal 
(aspiration), (.on.sequently, it seems worthwhile to ex- 
amine the diita more Closdy to learn, if possible, what 
factors influenced the outcome. 
*^yv«*v Enrollments it> institutions of higher learning have in- 
y creased so much that it appears that these goals have been ' 
substantially achieved. The 1970 census tends to confirm 
this view, although it is clear that more start than finish. 
^ Among Washington residents 18 and 19 years of age, 
60.1% were enrolled \{i schtwl; of those 20 and 21 years 
of age 31.1% yvere enrolled. Of gill persAis 25 years of 
age and over, 27.3% had completed at least I year of 
college and 12.8% were college graduates. 

High School Perfforinance and ^ 
Later Educational Attainment 

* $ome boys and girls have more receptive attitudes 
toward the academic a^pect.s of School than others. Some 
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receive better grades than others, and ^some are mo^t in- 
terested in extracurricular activities of various kinds, ed- 
ucators tend to believe that some of these orientations help 
to explain success or failure in attaining 4he educational 
gpals of a student. 

Our follow-up study prV)vides some evidence concern- 
ing the ty{>es of school-related atti(udes.and behavior that 
ap(>ear to "pay off" in terms of attainment of educational 
aspirations. * 

Academic ability ^ 

The indicator of academic abifity we r^ji^d upon in 
our studies was self-reported grades. This^^ of course, 
measures performance rather than intelligence. However, 
the correlatio'n between I.Q. scyrres and self -reported grades 
in the vocational study was O.pfO. 

As it turned out, acad^nic ability as reflected in grades- 
proved tt) be quite a good predictor of the probability of 
sucpss in attainment of educational goals for boys, ^oys 
who were straight- A students in high school all wanted 
to graduate from college. In the Vocational sample, 87% 
of them reported in 1971 that they had' done so; the com- 
parable percentage for the Rural sample was 71, 

Among the boys with lower grades, the probability of 
success in achieving stated educational goals tended to 
decline as the level of grades decreased (table 5). How- 
ever, the correlation ^as obviously far from perfect. Some 
boys with excellent high school grades failed to graduate 
from college. Others with much more modest high school 
grad^ surpassed their stated educational goals, 

Tm influence of high school grades on aspirations and 
subseqiWnt educational attainments of girls was much 
less ^yt\j^ 1 he girls tended to have higher grades than 

\ 
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boys in hijL»h si hool .ilK>iif one griulv hi){hcr on the average 
yec reLicively fewer bcoimc college" gnuliiates. Why 
ihis oncionie.'^ lor one thing, twore of the girls chose 
more iittulest ediuationiij objectives such as 'some college * V 
or v(H;ition.J-technicalSraihing. Another factor is that ^ 
the societal pressure for marriage by girls is greater and 
once married, childre!i and housekeeping chores are likely 
to depress eihuationin aspirations. Xhc basic reason, in ' 
• my opinion, is cultural. If this \s the correct explanrttion, 
we m^v ex|HTt to se« a change if the women's rights move^ 
ment expands, as noiv seems probable. As,h result, more 
women probably will graduate from colleges and com|H'te 
in the professic^u and other ^uVupations for4«ierly regard 
ed as men's work. 
»■ 

Leadership in school activities 

Information on • leadership in scIkm)! activities as re 
fleeted in offKes and membership in the "leading Crowd" 
was obtained in the rural study only. Morii than half of 
the students, 61. ^X^^ of the boys and "ySAm the girls, 
ha^ held more than one office and 'i(K)^claimed they 
wdre members of the "leading cfo^*'d. ' M 
J The leadership ex|>erienees gained thnih office hold- 
ing may help enhance |>ersonality developiWnt. However, 
thj^re appears to be relatively little earryc'cr into educa 
tional goal attainment. This was also true of membership 
in the "leading crowd.'* Differences in educational goal 
- a^inments of members and nonmembers of the 'leading 
crowd * were^not statistically significant. 
^ I'here is therefore little sup|X)rt in our study for the 
idea that holding office in organized extracurricular ac- 
tivities^ will enhance attainment of educational goals by 
either boys or girls. I his should not be interpreted as 
meaning that such activities are without merit. ^ 
^^ 

Encouragemer^t from teachers to go to college 

III the Rural study, hut not in the V(>cational study, we 
asketl if the respondent had been enccniraged by a teacher \ 
to go to college. About half of both sexes re|>orted ehat 
they had received such encouragement. Only S individuals 
out of said that a tefciher had told them they should 
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not go to college. I he remaindcf said (hej had re<eived 
no lounseiing from their (rather^ on this matter. 

The <(»llow up study shows that teachers' rocommenda- 
(jpls on K^lege attendance may have had some influence 
on educational goal attainment. Among the hoys. \\A^\ 
and among the girls of 'those who received t^acher 

encouragement achieved or overachieved their college goals 
compared to U 7% of the boys and 2<X^; of the girls 

^ho did not receive such oiic^uragement. 

\ !he very small amount of negative feedback and (h<v 
high, level of "ru) recommendation" on this subje<t that 
we may infer Irojn student res|>onses suggeNt% that many 
teachers had littk*^ interest in the educational careers of 
their studetits. 

Interest in school work 

In IxKh studies, we iniKided the (piestioii: 'llow much 
of yoi^r school work are you interested in? All. 

Most, Some, Little, None. ' The re- 

sptjnses implied a high level of interest. In the Rural 
sample, 11^/^. of the boys and M^I^ of the girls stated an 
interest in most or all of tf|eir school work. The propor 
tions for the Vmational sample were similar. 

Our earlier analyses show«d a strong positive relation- 
ship between level of interest in school work and levels 
of educational aspirations and ex|>ectations (9:^). Conse- 
ipicntlff it seemed reasonable to anticipate that interest in 
academic work would have a |>ositive effect on educational 
attainments. 

The follow-up studies show that interest in school work 
IS less useful as a predictor of subsequent educational 
goal attainment than self reported grades. In the Rural 
sample, almost half of the young men and }iCfU 

of the young women who said that they were iiueresftrd in 
most or all of their school work ami aspired to a B.A. 
degree failed to attain this goal. In the Vocational sam- 
ple, goal attainment was higher but there was not a strong 
positive relationship between level of interest in high 
school work and attaining educational goals. 

We do not have an empirical basis for explaining these 
findings. It is |>o.ssible that the favorably attitudes toward 
school work reflected in. the answers were due^ to the 
local situationj in various schools rather than to a scholar- 
ly orientation on the part of many students. 

Family Influences on Educational 
Goal Attainment 

Although schools and colleges provide the arena in 
which educational goals are attained, the family in many, 
if not' most, cases is also involved. Parents and some- 
times other relatives provide encouragement and financial 
support. In addition, and sometimes more important, is 
the licence of family values. We tend to blame the 
family for deliiupiency and we should give it at least some 
of the credit for exceptional a^chievement. 

It is widely believed by educators and others th at familv 
values and socioeconomic status are major determinants 
of educational (and occupatitmal ) orientati(ms and achieve> 
inents. Hven conflict theorists who challenge yhe educa- 
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M4)n.il swtcm tli.iigo (li.K i( is dysf tint (i^tiMl tor ilnldu ii 
.tnnu iulciir.ilh (littciciu lioiucs hctaiisc it is said to Ih» 
tMsici ioi (Inldicii hoin luitldlc ^l.iss liomcs (with middle 
4 lass \.ilno oririU.itinns (^nv.ird cdui.uitHi) (o suhocmI C^. 
^ Uf. S>). Hue. ill i.iiC. clicrc is Ualv (|iLUUi(.uivc cvidciuc 
cli.iC Ccsts chc iu'ajt>r hypothesis (hat chc thildrcii of (liosr 
wlio arc suoicsshil will siKcccd. Nor have wc imuh data 
on suhsidiaiA <iiics(i4>iis about whiih spciifit aspects of 
f^unih lulturc arv most cffeitnc in produi ii)g flio tv|H*s 

t)f hcha\ior (hat Icail t«»*^«>al Attainment. 

> 

Par0A(s* education 

TUc first question that we sliall consider is whetlier the 

educational le\el of father or mother is a major infliienee. 

I he evidence from both stijtiies itulicatos that (he level of 

parental education w.is not a strong jM)si(ive infliienee 

on goiil attainu^K. W'e had been led to ex|H*c( it would 

Ih* by the c oi|\ entional wis^dom and by our own earlier 

findings^ of a relatively stronv; positive relationship be 

tw\'en level of parental education and level c>f educational 

... ' ♦ 

tisptratfofi\ while in high M'hool. * 

As a matter of fact, in V»oth samples, ecKuational goal 

a((ainmcn( by both boys and girls (eeuled (o be inversely 

relaied to tlu* level of parental education, altliough (hcse 

relationsliips were weak. 

^ , W'e do not liave empirical evidence that fully explains 
these findings. I'he relevant statistical nieasure^s were as 
aIiowu in tlie box. 
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IIowe\er» as we noted above, niore than half of both 
voxes tn bc)th samples attained or overattained their educa- 
tional goals. \ 

riie educational attainments of the parents were quite 
high. In the Rural sample, more than lialf of the fathers 
of farm students and more than 60^/ of the fathers of 
nonfarm students had at least a high school education. and 
tlie niotliers were e\en better educated. In the Voc'atUDnal 
sample, more ih^w of the*,fathers and tiearly miT^ 

of the mothers had at least a high school education. j 

Kurthermi)re, remember that the t]uestion i.s whether 
the student had attained, overattained, or failed to attain 
his or her owiv educational goal. I'or many, the goal was 
not a college degree but 1-.^ y^xws of college, st)me voca- 
tional or technical training, or even (for less than V/c) lU) 
further education at all after high school. 

It appeaI^ that in Washington, at least, we do not have 
anything approaching an educational caste system with 
only ihe sons and daughters of college educated parents 
aCtainifig a college education. It appears rather that the 
ambition to attain a college degree or at least .some college 
training is quite general; there may be an element of 
"catching up with the Joneses** here— that -is, parents \vith 
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moclesi educational attainments may put mote pressute on 
(heir children tfian those who ha\r high educational at 
^ tainments. llowe\er, it is appaient that att.iinment or 
o\ci.in.iimnc*(U ol ediuation.d god"* depends on .i nmnhei 
of fac tors other than (he educational attaiiunents of pafents. 

Family socioeconomic 9tatu8 (SES) 

Iconomii support frc»m parents while in colfege or 
other (>ost high school educational institution is regarded 
as a necessity by nearly all girls and many, if not most. 
b<ns. Consecpiently, it is reasonable to exj^iect a strong 
positive telationhhip between indicator!) ul family .suciu 
economic statics and educational goal attainment. 

Huring the original studies, wc\ c^btained some infor 

mation from students about father's occupation. We also 

ft I 

asked students to tell us their |>er(eptions of relative in- 
come or wealth. From the parents of our special saniple 
of students in the Vocational study we obtaiiu'd infomu- 
tion about family Hncome.^ We shalj now examine die 
relationships between these indicators aiul educ'ational 
goal attainment. 

Perceived family income or wealth 

In, the Rural sflidy^ students compared. their family\ in- 
come with that of other families in their community. (Con- 
trary to our expectations, there \Yas no clearcut relationship 
between this measure of socioeconomic status and 
e<lucational goal attainment for either sex. 

In the Vocational study, we asken about students' per- 
ceptions of the relative wealth of tfieir families. Again, we 
found no deafcut relationship between this measure of 
family SliS and cnlucation^l goal attainment. However, 
there was evident of some influence of family economic 
status on educational gcwJ attainment b^Jhung njen in (he 
Vocational sample, Hy Wti, those whose f>arents re|>orted 
I96S inccMues of SI (),()()() or above ^were .somewhat more 
likely to have attained or overattained their aspira^^ions 
(67^^) thati those whose fathers reported l%S incomes 
below SI (),()()() (^6%); V 1W)1. rhe comparable per- 
centages for the^ young women were 6*X^^^ and 72% 
respectively, which is neither statistically nor substantively 
significant. 

We may conclude therefore that among the yoifng men 
and women who responded to our follow up questionnaire, 
there is in.suff icicnt evidence to justify a sweeping indict- 
ment of the' educational system on the basis set forth by 
the conflict theorists cited above, namely that it is ''stacked'' 
in favor c^f the well-to-do. However, our response rate 
was lower than we had hoped to obtain. There is Nome 
chance that many of .the nonrespondeius h;ul clrc)ppetlA)ut 
of school '^s well as out of range of our efforts to Com- 
municate with them and were from low income families. 
If this hap|KMied in many cases, it would tend (o minimize 
any negative effects of schooling. It is my opinion that 
any "bias due to un<lerrepresentation in the following study 
of low income p.ersons is minimal. 

Parents* attitudes 

During the course of the Rural study, we ^obtained in- 
formation about the attitudes . of parents to,<\'ar<l college 
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cdiUiUion for ihoir ihildrt^n by in.iil iiiiostionniiirc. In our 
analysis of the original data from (he Rural sample, wc 
fouiul a positive associa(i(»n bit ween (he iiuelleiln.il orien 
(iKton of (hr family as rrflcifcd in a (JuKman tj|H' vale 
based on student responses and the level of educational 
aspirationtof the student CSHil^). At this point, we 
shall examine the data to learn if parental attitudes had 
any relatitmship to \X}si high sth(H)l cdmationa! attaici 
iflents. 

As a relatively high proportion of the young men and 
women in the Rural sample did go to college, it is no 
surprise tp find that the attttudeN of parents toward a 
eallrgc education were Overwhetnrtngly favorable. In fact, 
WK'/^ of the tnothers who resjxmded said that they regarded 
a college education as essential for a girL An additional 
16% said it was desirable. Among the fathers, 6<></^ said 
that college was essential for a girl and an additional 2^% 
said it was desirable. ' 

I'athers were somewhat enthusiastic about college 
for a boy: 2W'J classified college as essential and an ad- 
ditional 48% said it was desirable. /J^mong the mothers, 
33% said that college was essential for a boy while 5-1% 
said it would be desirable. 

With respect to college for their own high school 
dau^tcr, 1 3% of both mothers and fathers said that they 
would insist that she go to college /vhile 72% of mothers 
and 7H^; of fathers said they had encouraged her to go 
to college. 

Parents took a much more positive view of college for 
their own high school soti than they did for boys in general; 
23%, of the fathers and 22^;. of the mothers said that they 
would insist that their son go to college. An additional' 
72% of the fathers and the same pro|>ortion of the mothers 
said that they encouraged their son to go fo college 
but would leave the decision up to him. 

On the basis of the foregoing information, it. seems 
rei^sonable to expect that parental wishes concerning col 
lege for their own sons and d;iu«hters would have more 
than a casual influence. Thi^ l^f>ectation was^!?Hjiported 
by the analysis. Both sons and daughters attained more of 
their college aspiration^ when their father said that he 
would insist that they go to college (table 6). The same 



(\peof influence was observed between mothersViiul daugh 
ters but not between mothers and sons. 

' It appears frofu the data (even though the ( aset were 
few) th.it strotig parental encouragement, espeu.dly from 
a father, is associated with a higher level of att.tinment of 
college goals. We nuiy perhaps iiuerpret a parent s state 
ment that he or she wouM insist that a son or daughter 
go to college as a reflection of high fanrily valuation of 
college". If this is ii valiti inference, the response is merely 
an indicator of a family value configuration that may oper 
ate in a more subtle manner than an authoritarian relation 
ship between parent and child. 

Influence of Role Models 

In the original (juestionnaire used in the Rural study, 

students were asked to identify their role models, if any, 

by checking one of the following list\>f categories: father, 

mother, older sister or brother, friends, teacher, other 

adult, no one. The category most fre<piently checked was 

"no oqe" (27%), followed by 'other adult" (24%); 

'father'* was named,by 28% of boys and "mother ' by 18% 

i)f girts. A teacher \\'as regarded as a role model by 4% 

of girls and 8%, of boys. Analysis of the data indicates 

that role model had some influence on educational ^)al 

attainment. / 

/ 

Among the categories with subst;;mtial numbers ofc^stu 
dents, the attainment of a bacheh - s degree or graduate 
degree, the highest percentage of young men who had at- 
tained or exceeded their collegt aspirations (4<>%) was 
among those who said that their role model was an "other 
adult" followed by those who named father (43%). Next 
were those who claimed they had no role models at all 
(4()%). 

Among the j-xning women, the highest level of ii^ttain- - 
ment or overattaifuiient of college aspirations was among 
those who said that a friend was their role model (5()%). 
rhcn came those who said that a teacher inspired them 
('<'<%)» then those who nominated other adults (43%) 
and those who said that they hiyl no role models (34%). 
Only ,31% of the young women who said their mother was 
a role model attained or (fxceeded their college goals. 

These data show that there is no consistent pattern 
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Table 6. Parental 


encouragement vs. 


college goal attaii)4tient, 1964 65 






Degree of parental encouragement about college and 




percent who attained goal 




Relationship 


Insist 


Encourage 


Doesn't 


Shouldn 't 








matter 


go # 


Father to: 










Son 


41,3 (29)* 


32.2 ( 89) 


0 ( 5) 


100 (1) 


Daughter 


58.8 <20)* 


. 3B.8 (107) 


29,9 (13) 


75.3 (9) 


Mother to: 










Son 


40.6 (28)" 


46.0 ( 91) 


... (4) 


0 (6) 


Daughter 


50.0 (20)* 


41.0 (117) 

* 


40.0 (5) 


20,0 (9) 


•fslumber of itudents in parentheses. 









lor hinh sc\ts tli.ii i.m he cxpl.itnrd on (hn)u(i4.il 

jk>ron(uls A( clu- s.iiiK' (iine. i( (hu's .i|)|HMr (h.u rolo inodrls 
cxt'it sonic idfliiyiuc on c<Uu .i( ion.il j^oll .KC.iinint'nir 
W'lu'ihrt diis h.is .ui\ |>r.n(!«.!l si^nil it .m!4 t' in (nnis oi 
possihit' duvii iiiccr\uti(ion in'^o.!! selection am! aihit'\t' 
miMic proirsst's by loniisrlors^ or otIuMs n^iy he oprn co 
(|iics(ioii since st'lcicion .ind oinul.i(io(i of .1 roU* nioilrl .ip 
ptMrs (o be .1 suhck' subjocKo proicss iUm pcrh.ips is noc 
.ifft'iCt'il by dirt'U .nhiic. 

Discussion 

tlu- most mtcic<»tiii^ iiiidiiif; (nun ihc 
(oHow up s(iid\ is (h.u tlu'sc il.tci j^.ivc lictic support for 
ihv view hekl l>y some so« ioloj^^iscs (16,32) (liac children 
o\ eoliegi* ediu.iced anil prosperous parencif^e have a clear 
rut .ul\anrage in (he ioinpecicion for hij^li edntajional (and 
otc^pacional) scacus. I( is (rue, of rourse. (ha( our sam- 
ples did HOC have enouj^h represencaci\ es of echnii minor 
icies (o pennic us (o evaluate (he relacive progress of such 
inin(»rictes. There was some bias in che composition of 
che follow up of (he Rural sample insofar as educa 

cioii ot parents is concerned; th«)se whose mothers and/or 
fathers had liftt j^raduated from hij;h school were under- 



repicsemcd (in . (he ori^^inal sample ot s(uden(s, SO 1'"^ 
repor(e4l (ha( dieii <a(heis had less (han a hi^h s* hclol 
cduiayon i«)mpared Uy .M. K'i in (he follow up s(uil\. The 
ionipaiaI>li liguies loi inotheis weic U).(/ i .iiul JiJS 
iespeui\ely ) ; howevt r, (he disi repamv is 'nin large enough 
(o warraiK (he < <)nclusi4)n (ha( (he da(a are seriously biased. 
The tlistribu(i4)n of (lie M>7I follow up of (he Kural saipple 
on |H'r(ep(ion of f.imily inioine (made in !*X>rj(»S) was 
prat (ii ally identical \vi(h (ha( of (he origin. il sample, ( on 
seipiendy, tliere is no basis for (omludifig (ha( (he dis(ri 
bu(ion of re(urns in (he follow up study w.is economically 
biased. 

Siiue (he surveys did tun ^(Mrcss (his i|ues(ion speci- 
fic.dly. i( is nut |>ossihle (o ideiuify (he f.ic(ors (hat were 
responsible. I Ix^lieve diat a major par( of (he explaiia- 
(ion is (o be found in (he widely held belief (ha( upward 
educa(ional and occupational mobility is possible. This 
belief was reflected in tlie high educational and occupa 
tional aspirations of our respoiulents in (he mid !%0s. 

Although it is true tliat tlie educational system does 
operate as a screening device, encouraging those who do 
well in school, it does not actively diwuirage those who 
di) not make good gratles. 



5, FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL PLANS 



Though (he mafori(y of the high school respondetHs in 
(he niiiUlle of the I96()s planned to go to college, many 
hati mher plans. I'urthermore. not all of tiiose who were 
college bouiUl planned to get a degree. !ii the Vtua- 
tional stutly. we obtained information from juniors and 
seniors about their post high school plans (ex|>cctations) 
and about various factors (hat might help us unt|^et;s(and 
why 4>ne (ype of educational plan was chosen rather tlian 
another The dis(ribation of stuclen(s according t(\educa 
tional exiKH'tations is in table 7. 

The characteristics of (hose who were planning on 
voc«itiona! education af(er high school have been discussetl 
elsewhere (0). hi this chapter, we shall look at the factors 
associated with other ty|>es of educational plans, with 
special emphasis on tho^ie who were uncertain about their 
plans and those who planned to take no further education. 

Analysis of (he social characteristics of these students 
should be useful to educators antl founselors in understand- 
ing their pr«)blems. I he number of students in these two 
categories is relatively small. However. 'those <vho are 
uncertain, or plan to drop out after high school may be 
of special importance because in a sense they have been 
failetl by the educational system, 

Hfgh School Experiences and Attitudes 

III my opinion, some of the experiences students have 
in high school have son^e effect on their ability to (unc- 
tion in the occupational sphere and the larger social en- 
vironniont. If students have not gained a satisfying, self 

^ The axxlMame of William (airtrs, f«>rmer undergraduate reseanh 
axxisiant ( IV6J}-6y), in .ituly/tn^ and desirihin^ iUvsv dai.i is fti 
knowled^ed .! 



Tiiblo 7. Eddcatioiial plans of school juniors and seniors, 
by SOX, 1965 66 



Edua)tiona( plan 




Boys 




Girls 




No 


% 


No 


% 


Collego graduate 


692 


45.6 


585 


39.3 


Some colloge 


269 


17.6 


298 


20 J 


Business framing 


73 


4.7 


218 




Vocatiorial traitiing 


285 


18.6 


174 


Al> 


High school only ^ 


127 


8.3 


136 




Uncertain 


79 


5.2 


76 


5.1 


Totar 


1525 


100.0 


1487 


100.0 



fulfilling Experience in high school or if they have develop- 
ed negative attitudes t«)wards education am! the patterns 
of hehavior demanded hy s<K'iety, they may he greatly ^in- 
hihited in making satisfactory adjustments in the occupa- 
tional world and in tfie rapidly changing larger smicty. 

Grades 

The data imply that high slhool has been a different 
e.vperience f<>r students who have different plans for post' 
liigh school vocational training, liach respondent was ask- 
ed what grades were received ()n th^^ most recent reporu 
i'artl. (lirls more often re(X)rtenrgood grades than boys. 
'Students who planned to gradxiate from college and those 
who planned to do some college work most frequently 
reported grades of B or better (table 8). Following them 





M»|>(>r ting 


'Mostly H oi IWttor " 










Hoyt 


Ciirls 






/ o 


Some coll«(|« 


28 


50 




10 


29 


Vocational tniiniiig 


11 


24 1 


High ichool only 


6 


20 




9 


1ft 



were (he business tmininj^ .ukI v(Hiit!()njH tniininj^ tatc 
gorics. Those who legist 4)fcen re|X)r(ctl good griules were 
the "high sihiM)) only" .uul 'uiuertiiiir' students. In both 
of these categories, bt)ys re|K)rteil that they received good 
grades less than half as ofteti as the girls. 

It is. |>ossible that students wiio iire untcrtaftOKout 
further edutation do |KH)rly in high school beoiusc they 
lack direction in life in general and have no definite post 
high school vocational plans, rurthcrniorc, receiving ptmr 
grades may cause uncertain students to have a low self 
iippraisal of their academic ability. If low sclf-appniisal of 
one's academic'H^ility is generalized to the totid self con* 
cept, a vieituis circle of defeatisrn may be set info operation. 

interest in sctiool work 

Students were^ asked how much of their school work 
they were interested in. I'airly large pro|K)rtions of^ all 
categories re|>orted that they \\ere interested in all or most 
of their sdimd work. Expressing the mos't interest in 
school work were persons of both sexes who planned to 
go to ctdlege. About half of xbc boys planning business 
training, vocational training ami those who were inicertain 
about further education e\pressetl^^4yi>ljlevcf of interest * 
in school work. 

<;irls who were uncertain abdut further education and 
hoys who planned no additional education after high 
school were the least interested ifi school work (table 9). 

In general, thes^ findings suggest that studetits who 
plan to continue their education arc more likely than others-^., 
to be highly interested in their school work. The 46% of 
the uncertain boys who snid (hey werr interested in all or 



Table 9^ l^srcent of students interested in all or most of ttioir 
school worli: , 1 965 66 . , 



Educational plal^ 


*5oys 


Girls 


ColUge graduate > 


80 


92. 


Some college ^ 


65 


78 


Business traming 


49 • 


71 


Voca^^|||il training 


50 


71 


High school only 


31 


56 


Uncertain 


, 46 


20 



most o< their school work may have hoped (o lontinue 
their etlucuion, Ihcse boys wrre pr«)hably aware that 
playing the male role adeipi.uely in t«)day s s^uietv re 
ipn'res a j^04)d edu^^ation. 

Distatisfaction with sctiool 

I'o measure more precisely the amount of dissatisfac 
tion with school amcmg students in the sample, an in<lex 
4)f dissatisfaction with \thool was constructed. The re 
spoiiiients marked whether they would agree, neither agree 
nor dis^igree. or disagree to statements such as: I like/- 
schnof very nUich; Most of my teachers are very helpful; 
l unch time is the most enjoyable time of the (lay;* l%}t 
each student, a total score was obtained and designated as 
bigh, medium, or low on the index. Negative attitude 
toward school was indicated by a high sc4)re 4>n (he index, 

rhere were some differences between boys and girls. 
Mut overall, students who were uncertain, or planning 
business or vocational training were more likely to be dis 
satisfied with school than those planning S4nne college or 
C()llege graduati(m. However, students the least satisfied 
with school biUi no plans for education bey4)nd high sch<Kd, 
It seems likely that their alienation was a major reason for 
their plans to stop their formal education after ccmipleting 
high school (tabfe 10). 



Table 10. Percent of students having o low lovel of interest 



school work, 1965-66 



'Edtjcational plan 


Boys 


Girls 


College graduate 


32 


19 


Some college 


47 


32 


Business training 


- 63 


^ 46 


Vocational trimming 


, ' 59 


47 


High 5chool only 




60 


Uncertain 


60 


51 



Scholastic self-image 

To obtain an index of scholnsth selj-tnjti^t\ the re- 
spondents were a.sked to compare tliemselves to their fellow 
students on a series of skills necessary for successful scho- 
histic attainment in high school. They were classified as 
scorinj^ high, medium, or low on this index> The un- 
certain students .scored higher than those in thj'liigh school 
lonly, busine.sji training and vocational trafning categories, 
but not as .high as those who planned to go to colleL;e 
(table II). This suggests that the uncertain stutlents 
perceived them.<JelJ^ as l^omparing fairly well with their 
classmates in regard to skills in school. 

Intellectual self-concept 

!o establish a measure of intellectual self-concept, an 
index was developed. Th<j index consisted of severa/ con- 
tinuums with |>olar^adjectives at each etui. Students were 
asked to place themselves <m each of the followirVg: 



17 



^4 



# 



liurllcKii.il 
Sharp 

Alcn 
Sim trssfu! 



I 2 ^ I ^ 

\ I \ \ s 

\ 1 \ '\ s 



Not li)(cllc((ual 

Dull 

S!<>w 

N(»^ Ala I 
4 ^nsiU(T<sfiil 



Ki*s|H)iu)rnts were scorcil hi^^h. nuMliuin, aiul low. I .ihlc 
12 shows thr |>ro|>ortions sit)rin|i; high on the index^ 



. 

TrtW» \ 1 Petcvnt ol boyi mtwS^ 


irls scoring higti on the 


sctiolAKic «fflf^m»ge index. 196rU>fi 




tiducafional plait 


Boys 


Girls 








58, 


68 


Some coll«y« 


24 


42 


« 

BuiiiMi IrAimng 


11 


23 


VocatiOfiAt truioing 


10 


19 


High school only 


6 


17 


Uncertain ^ 


14 


24 










/ 






Tiible 12. Peicent ol boys And girls scoring high 


on tho 


intellectual self image index, 1965 66 




Educational pian 


Boys 


Girls 


College graduate 


55 


56 


Some college 


30 


34 


'^Bli)Si*u training 


25 




Vocational training ^ 


22 


16 


High school only 


16 




Uncertain 

' 4 ^ 

\ 


14 


24 



Among boys, those in the iiiuertain category were least 
likely to score high. However, the uncert^iin girls were 
more likely to score high than those who planned to finish 
high* school only, those who planned vocational training, 
and those who planned business training. As might have 
been anticipated, boys and girls who planned to go to col- 
lege, es(>ecially those who expected to earn a degree, were 
most likely to score high» As noted before, students with 
high graders were more likely than those with lower grades 
to plan on college. It appears that this is due iti part at 
least to having a higher self-concept. Those who had the 
least ambitious educational plans tended to have a lower 
intellectual self-concept. 

Academic oilentatfbn 

In order to classify the res|x>ndents according to aca- 
demic orientation, two indexes were devised, a vocational 
index and an academic index. The vcKational index in- 
cluded subjeits such as agriculture, business, home eco- 
nomics, and shop. Thf academic index included biology, 
chemistry, foreign language, histor)', mathematics, physics, 
and scK'ial studies. A score on each index was obtained bv 



(oialing ihc niuii^cr ol scmcstris (he shidcnl plamietl (o 
lake ol iMth (ypi* ol s\ihject fn^lorc graduatioiu anti scores 
were ilassilicd as high, niediuni or low on each index. 

The umntain K'S|MMulcn(s vvc«c iu\nl\ as likely as the 
high scIkhiI Aniy, husinrss training, and vocational training 
iaiegories to score h|gh on the vtHational orientation index 
(cable M). I hose who expected to graduate from ^'ol 
loj^^e were least likely to score high on this in<ie\. 



Table 13. Vocath>nal orientation percent of' boys aiid girls 
scorinij} high on the index of vocational subjects, 
196566 



Educational plan 


Boys 


Gtrii 


College graduate 


24 


26 


Some college 


44 


37 


Busineu training 


43 


69 


Vocational trainioy 


73 


39 


High school only 


69 


53 


Uncertain 


60 


44 



On the index of academic orientation, uncertain, high 
school only, vocational training, and business training 
groups scored much lower than the some College and col- 
lege graduate categories (table 14). 



Table 14. Academic orientation: percent of boys and girls 
scoring high on thO^dex of acadeiyiic subjects, 
1965-66 ^ 



Edufcational plan 

College graduate 
Some college 

Business training 
Vocatiorial training 

High school only 
Uncertain 



Boys 


Girls 


62 


53 


41 


33 


14 


4 


11 


11 


10 


9 


20 


13 



ERIC 



18 



Extracurricular activities 

To measure itivolvement in social activities, an index 
of extracurricular activities \yas constructed. Respondents 
were asked whether they (1) did not participate, (2) 
were not very activo^ (3) were quite active, or (4) were 
very active in organizations listed on thi questionnaire. In 
general, girls were more active than boys in extracurricular 
school activities (table Similarly, girls were more 

likely than boys to held two or more high offices 

(table 16), 

These thata suggest that extracurricular activities were 
most likely to have been dominated by the college bound, 
es(>ecially those who planned to J^aduate from college. 
" I^js was also true of student ()rgani7aftons. Perhaps those 

^5 
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MHtrMTifrfuuliir »4 tWjtv imink OK 





Uoy» 






40 


Oft 




7.! 


51 




1/ 


30 


ViH2rtt((iiiAl tr«iiiinu 


i; 




High ««h4H)l only 


17 


24 


Uiic4»rtaui 


20 





Trtlilfl 10 PurcHnt of boy» itiid gifts viyiiig ttioy IxfUi two nr 
higli offic«» poittions. 1!)0r> 00 





Ht>y» 




CuHngtf grH(lunt«t 


A'2 ■ 


53 


SoniM coMego 


26 


42 


BiiiiftdM traicttfig 


15 


34 


Higti ichool only 


16 


21 


Vocational training 


16 


22 


Unc«rtaifi 


16 


26 



who were not college biHiiul did tun p^irtitipatc us tiiiKli 
ill i^iiiM)! ;ictivities or hoUl high offices as often because 
the) received lower grades, were' less interested in school 
work, v^ere more diss'arfsfied with school, and had lower 
scht)lastic self-images and academic self intagOs. 

Summary 

Coniparetl with tht>se with definite plans f«>r more 
educatiim, students who were uncertain about their |>ost 
high schiM)l plans and those who planned no further edu- 
cation: 

!. Apparently had not had very satisfactory high sch<M)l 
careers! 

2. (lenerally frad lower grades. 

V Were less interested in all or most of their schind 

work. ^ 
'i. Had lower intellectual self concepts. 
^. Were less active in extracurricular activities and 
, leadership. 

6. Were less active in school activities and organi/a- 
tions. Those with business training and v(Hational 
plans were also not very active. 

Family Backgrounds 

Nfany stniological studies have shown that character- 
istics of one's family iiifhieVfue one's |H?rceived relatioiiNhip 
to the larger^ society including one's educational plans. 
Therefore, we would expect, students with different |K)st 
high schtH)! educational plans co have different f«HTyJy 
backgrounds. 

o .1.' 

ERIC % - 



Occupation of lather 

Sons .uul diiughters of prof essi«)nal men were more 
likely than tliose wln)se fathers had othet iKiup.iiions |o 
. Ih' ^^►llege. bound Sons ot fMhcr white collar workers 
were more likoly than sons of bllie collar workers to be 
college bound and less likely to be planning on viuatioiial 
training or to Ik planning on no further education after 
high sch«M)l. A similar )\iittern existed for girls, except 
that more girls than f>oys phymed to take business train 
ing .ifter high school. 

Educaticm of purtnta ^ ^ 

It apiHMfs from tables 17 and !H that there was some 
association between the edmational attainments of-pnrents 
and the educational plans of students. Hoys and girls who 
said they were college bound were nuuh more likely than 
others to have a father or mother who had completed 1 or 
m«)re years of college. 



TnWo 17. Percent of ttudents wying their 1nth«r Uati com 
plettfd one w morn yoar* o* coll«ty«. 1965 66 



EHucatioiiAl plan 


Ooy* 


Girls 


CoMeoe gmduate 


56 


54 


Some college 


39 


46 


Busnit>st traifiM^ 


24 


25 


VocAtional tranung 


20 


21 


High school only 


10 


24 


Uftcertaih 


8 


27 



Table 18. Percent of students saying their mother had com 
plated 1 or more years of college, 1965-66 



Education plan 


Boys 


Girls 


College graduate 


49 


49 


Some college 

r 


34 


43 


Business training 


19 


21 


Vocational training 


16 


20 


Hioh ichool only 


14 


10 


Uiioertain 


15 


. 25 



' — ■ — — J 

Family income 

The respondents were asked if tliey perceived their 
fiiniily income to be considerably above average, some- 
whac above average, somewhat h^y\\ average, or con 
siderably below average. The dat/ (iable 19) show that 
the uncertain boys and girls wcj^ -more likely to re|>ort 
above average incomes for their families than Were those 
who planned to finish high sch(M)l only and^those planning 
on vocational training. However, those prmning business 
training, some college, and college graduation were most 
likely to report above average family incomes. 

'Hiese data imply that thc patents of niany students were 




able Co help finaiue (he |H>^t higl) mIkhiI eiituaii<Mi oi their 
sons .iiul ijiiiighters. 



Ttiblfl 19. Mmc«nt of studedU tlwnking tluni fjimily had abova 
^ rtvttrim* income. 19Cr> i)C 



Educ«ti()ii»l plan 
Som« coMttye 



High school only 
Ut>€«rt{iin 



Hoyi 

5h 
42 

39 
28 

20 
31 



52 
44 

33 
29 

19 
28 



The scudeiits' were asked wbieh cyjX's of |>osC high 
3eh(H>l venCiires chey thought their paretics would h<? will- 
ing CO help financjp The choices were farming, college, 
vcK'ational schcmling, secting op a business of niy own, 
none of the above. The respondents were invited co mark 
more chan one^tegory if applicable (cable 20). 

More chan half of the uneercain boys indicaced chac 
their parents would be willing to finance college or voca- 
tional school. *"?Mso. nearly half of che uncertain girls said 
that th^r parents would be willing to help finance a col 
lege education anil more than half said chey could gee 
financial help for a \\H'ational educacion. As might be 
expected, those who were college bounil inosc ofcen report- 
ed that they could expect financial help from their parents 
for a college educacion. Likewise, chose with vocational 
training plan.s liiost often re|H)rted chat their paretics would, 
be willing to help finance a viKacional education. 

Educational orltntation of family 

rhe resp<^dents >yere a^ed how many members of 
their family agreed with the^statcment, "chey expect the 
younger members of the family to get all che educacion 
they can." Table 21 shows the percentages *ot students* 
resfH>nding "all of thetn" to thisvff{iestion. Fhere was a 



definice btW in favor l>oys, exie|>C among tUosv wUo 
said cliey planned g'^'tduacc Irom lollege. Ilowevei, 
i( is ileal cliac mosc scudeius, regardless oi their own plans, 
perceived cheir latniljes as having high eduiacionat ex 
pet cations 



^0 



Tiiblo 21. P*rc«tit ol fft(id<Hit« Mying <iM of the fiimily flxpctrtt 
youngtr mflinlMit tu.0«t nil thit Mlucntioti poMail*. 
196b 06 



Educjitiotml plan 


Hoys 


Cm It 


Oolhiyv grvthiatv 






Soma coll«g« 


69 


57 


BuiHiMt traitiing 


74 


50 


Vocational ttaining 


59 


50 


High ichool only 


52 


46 


Uncertain 


64 


55 



Summary 

Tamily backgroutids had some influence oti college 
plans buC noc very nuuh oti oclier cyfH's of educacional^ 
plans. Son^ of professiotial tnen were more likely thati 
sons whose fachers had ocher (Hcupaciotis co plan Co get 
a college degree. Atnotig che girls, those wicl^ (irofessional 
fathers were mosc likely Co plan oti a college degree, 
closely followed by the daughcers of fanners. I'here was 
no clear relationship becweeti father's cKcupacion a^id 
plans CO discontinue formal education after high school 
or becween facher's (Kcupacion atid uncercaincy about 
furcher eiliication. Paretical cilucation had a |H)sicive iti 
fluetice oti collef(e plan.s hue noc on othTer cy[>e.s of educa- 
tional plans. Family iticotne a.s perceived by scudetits also 
had a fH)sitive influence oti college plans. More of the 
college bound thati those with other platis said that their 
fatnilies hud incomes chat were above average. Those who 
planned no further education were most likely co think 
chat, their family incomes were not above average. Most' 
of the re.spondent.s perceived their fatnilies as havitig high 
educational expeccations for younger tiiembers. The level 
of expectations was higher for boys chan for girls. 



Tabia 20. Parcant ci^boyt ancJ girls saying parents would be willing to help finance college or vocatiotMil school, 1M5'66 



Parental 

financing 

Boys 

.^or college 
For vo<:ational 
ichV 



"■or vo< 
ichVol 



College 

grad. 



92 
24 



Girls 

For college 
f^or vocational 
school 



94 

30 



Educational plan 

Some Business 
college training 



85 61 

30 33 

89 50 

38 * 64 



Vocational 
training 

40 
72 

41 

85 



High 

school 

oixly 



35 
28 



37 
47 



Uncertain 

54 
58 

46 

56 



ERIC 



20 
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P—r Qroup lnflu*nc« 
Educational plant ^of friandt 

Our c|iios(ioM w,is. \\o\s umiu at v«nii IikiuIs \u\\v 

tiwly siimII |HMti«ll^,l^cs of i.ico^iiry rc|>or(o<l (tnit one 
or iiiDrc of (hon friiMuls UmI <lrop|HHl oyt (^iblr ;.>) 
Hnwrxrr. (he iimcrLiin »>oys .iiul ^irls. cliosc widi biisiiu^ss 
*iiul \<HJ(ioiMl cniinin^ pUmy mu\ (hose who phiniieil (o 
Ko no further (h.m hi^h sih<H)| res|MHHleil firniiitivelv 
tiimh ofteder (h.iii <h(l tUly^v who were loMe^e hinunl 
I his swunvsis (h.M sdKleius in(erjn wi(h o(her s(mlen(s 
with siinilji phins, Mip|>or(in^ (he oU\ mI\^v 'hirils o< 
n friirtier fhult (ogeiher." 

1 



Tabl^ 22 PtrcMH of ttudM>t« Mytng tfi«t oim or mor« fiitndt 
^ fi»d druppiHi out of high tcfiool, 1965 66 



SorTHi coll«9« 

B4itir>#u training 
Vocational trainMig 

High acfiool only 
Ui>cartain 



Boyt 


Cult 


6 


6 


11 


8 


18 


22 


22 


17 


30 


23 


21 


^ 17 



I'lir .rt's|>4Mulcii(s win- .iskctl wli.it pn)|x)r(M)ii o( ilK>ir 
friiiuls planiuMl C«i J(ttMul«?ollegi' uli „f thiiii, nwsi of 
Ihnn. .itxHK half of them, only .1 fi-w of thnn. tionv „f 

(llVIII. 

Tiiblc 23 givos thi- results. Anion^ boys, those in the 
muvrtiMii category more often said (hat all or most i>f 
their friends planned ti) attemJ college than liid those 
wh,i phunuxl on high sihiM)l only ami t^iose who had 
vma(ional tnrining plans. Among girls, the \imefiain group 
ranked third behind the loHigi- graduate in the ' siiine 
college" groups. ^ 

rhese figures suggested that the umertain boys may 
have rcteivc<l mure |>«r group supjtort for cyntinuing 
their educiiHim than did thi»se in the high siIhm)I ih\y luui 

the v«Hatioiial training categories. I he uncertain uirls niav 

huv.. ^ , . . ^ 



Tabia 23. Parcant of ttudat>tt laying all or moit of tliair friends 
plan to attand collaga, 1965 66 


i^ducatlonal plan 


. Boyt 


Girit 


Colltg* graduate / 
Soma collaga / 

Biiiingts training 
^ Vocational training 


84 

63 

57 
34 


83 

' 70 

\ 

40 ■ < 
44 


Higfi fch oof only 
linear tain 


17 
42 


26 
47 



21 



iheir eihu.Kion (h.in^ll o(hei gi«|s ex*ep( (hose uho were 
<olle^e hound 

Sdideius weie ,iIso jskiMl Mihiii pio|>oitioti ni (hen 
friemis pLiiine<l (o .Kietul vooMiooiil sehoof .iffer hi^li 
Mhool Hn (his ipiesdon (he ftnus is upon simlencs who 
lespomletl "none '* I he |>errein.iges of s(mleii(s re|>lying 
ne«iiii>ely iire reliidvely sni.ill for a\\ la(egorie^ ((.ihh* >l) 
lot l>o(h bi>ys aiui girls, (hose who h.iil \<Hii(ioni)l (rain 
iiig pfjins lejis( of (en siiiil none" Anionf^ l>o\s, (he ini 
«er(iiin stnileius ninkcti nlxuK (he sunie us (he some lol 
le^e. hllsines^ (riiinin^, niur hi^h sttu^il only uKej^ories 
Anion^ ^irls, (he pri)|>or(ions res|>oiHfflig ne^*i(ivelv were 
roughly 4he srttnt- ft>r the timTrmin, high schxHyl onfy. some 
itJilege, iinil (he .husiness (raining oKegories. Mos( fre 
ipiendy res|>oniHiig 'none * for hmh boys iiiu) girls wns (he 
roMege gnuhnice unegory. Ihese diUA jlso sngges( {Um 
s(inlen(s tend (o iiueniK with |H-ers who h(lve simlLir 
rihini(ioniil pLids. 
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Educational plan 

Collaga graduate 

Some colleye 

Buiinett training 
Vocational training 

High achool only 
Uncertain 



Boy» 


Oirit 


31 


28 


15 


16 


12 


17 


4 


2 


12 


* 

17 


11 


19 




— ^ — 






tha( 


11 s(uden('s etlma 


|H»ers 


and (ha( (he at 


one*s 


own <M(i(udes. see 



rhap(er V If (his is (rue, one lould expect s(utlents plan 
ning pos( high school business and voouional (raining (o 
he more favorable (o (he idea of offering nuire business 
and vtHa(i*Hiiir courses in high srh^Mil (han (hose planning 
on aillege. 

To test (his hy|>o(liesis, an index of perceived a(ti(udes 
of friemis (oward vocational educatitin was cons(ruc(ed 
S(udents were asked how many tif their friends had (he 
feelings expressed in a series of s(a(enien(s. Some of (liese 
s(atcments were: ^ 

1. The high school curriculum should be more di^ecdy 
related to specific jobs. 

2. There should be i^ore emphasis on vmational and 
(ethnical courses and less on college preparatit)n. 

V Shop courses arc gomf preparation for (lielcind of^ 
wtirk many s(uden(s will be doing. 

Res|>onden(s were sct>re<l as high, niediuin, or h)w on 
this index. 

S(uden(s planning to (ake vocational or business train 
ing or to eAd their education at the high scIhm)I level were 
more likely to score high on (his index (han'were those 
planning (o a((etul^or graduate from ct>llege: in the middle 
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28 
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were the (itueitiiin siuilrtitN (hihlo ^^^) rhose (iiitit fiiitjior 
suppoM the livp<»lhcsis ih.ic Miulents tvni\ to Ix* frScnUlv 
with others with siinil.ir pLiiis 

In ro\|)4)nsr io die <pieMit)n How many of \o\ir « h>sr 
fftieiuis i*\|HHl (he ineiul>eis of \oui group to get 4jk(|^ot 
the e(hi<iiiion fhey i.in^'" ietati\elv large |H»r( ent.igesVof 
•ill categories replied ".ill" or "most" (tiihic 26), I \i(ieiitlv 
inti|iv^.^u(lents higtilv \.Hiie ediu.iti^^^ regardless of their 
owl) |>i^rsonal ediit ation.il phins. ''^D^iSs and girls in the 
nillege graduate lategorv were nuist likely to have said 
"air' or "most." Among girls, those whii were uneertafn 
ranked nearly che same as (he some college lategory and 
iiniuug biivh, ihu^c nut sutc about puU high hchuol cduca 
tion ranked about the same as the business training 
caU'gory. I east often res|>onding "all " or "most" were 
the students who planned to stop their etf^uation with 
high school. 

Relationship of Educational Plans 
and Occupational Expectations 

If a student plans to enter a certain (uiupation. lie or 
she may lonunit himself or herself to the ty|H' of educa 
turn that will |Krrmit entry into the (hosen line of work. 
Ib»wever» sonie students plan for a s|H'tifii iHcupation but 
have totally incompatible educatituial phids. 

Analysis of the da(|i revealed that the ty|H'"of eiiuca- 
tion planned and ty|H' o( <HiUpati(>n a student e\|>ected 
io pursue \Vere relati\ely conipatible. However, there 
were some marked discrepant ies. Among the uncertain 
boys, ex|HHted to beiome craftsmen anti 27^% said 

they exjHHted to beconu* professionals. Amotig the un- 
certain girls. 1^*^^ expected to become professionals and 
I^X*) said they would bi'i'ome clerical workers.^ In addi- 
tion, of the boys and 27^^ percent of (he girls who 
planned I to ^ years of college expected to become pro- 
fessionals. These ex|HH tations ap|HMr to be unrealistic in 
view of the educational requirements for professional (K 
cupations. 

Discusfion 

It appears that studonts who were college bound were 
Si holasticall-y more successful than those with other cduca- 
tional plans. Thev were also nu>re active ija^ v^'^i**^^"'"''*" 



(ular a4tivities and other sih<H)l affairs. There was some 
evidenvc (iiat (he college bound studcnfi fotmed tilend 
ships moie often with other college bound sto<lents. The 
other students those who planned to* drop out of the 
cduiationa) (om[HMuion after high sihoot, the uncertain 
anil those with business or vcnational training plans lagginl 
iH'hind. We found evidence that many were dissatisfied 
witli school, had tlu^ught little of their acadeniic ability, 
and this opinion ap|)arently was reinforced by low gra<les. 
In general, they got less and apparently ex|>C(ted le^s of 
^V(lnn^)l and they bad lower etiui atj||(ial and iHcupational 
ex|HHtations than the elite -those who were college bound. 



Tat>l« 26. P«rc«iU of ittida'ntt tcoriiig high on the indax of 
P«icoiv«hI friaiidt' aftitudM toward vocaticyial 
•ducation. 1965 66 
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Educational plan 


Boyi 


Girli 


Collaga graduato 




73 


Soma collage 




60 


Buiinasi trainnig 


57 


57 


Vocational training 


61 


60 


High ichool only 


60 


45 


Uncartain 


66 


69 



6. ACADEMIC INTERESTS AND SCHOLARSHIP 

Academic Interests 



vSpeciitli/iKion is .ui ini|H>rian( feauire of nioderulllife. 
This can hft seen niosr clearly in iKCupations, bui speciali- 
zation is also foinid in- nonwork ai tiviiies. The courses of 
\tudv pursued by students in bigh sibooi bave considerable 
relevance for (Kcupational choice and subseipient per- 
formance. In addition^ th<?\ ipiaiity of academic |H»r 
forinaiice (vihoiarship) may have a bearing on subsei|uent 
educational and occupattoufti acliievement%. 

In tbi% chapter we shall examine some data from the 
\^)(y4 0^ study of rural high Nchm>l students |>ertaining 
to amdemic tiitcrcHts and scholarship as ref lecteil by grades. 
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Sch(M)l aOjenda^ue is mandatory for most Washington 
children ami^dolcsccnts, as already noted. In addition, 
social pressure to complete high school and to attend (blit 
not necessarily to finish) college is strong. Some high 
school students drop out 1>efore graduation and others* if 
allowed to ifecide for themselves/ would undoubteilly do 
the same thing, (^)nsequently, answers to c]ucstions relat- 
ing to academic interests do not necessarily tap the cntife 
range of p(>tential alternatives but only those available to 
a person who is niTt really free to leave the schwl system 
at will. 



f 



Amount of school work lnUrMt«d IrT 

Wo asked how mmh of (heir mIuhA x^ork sdidiMits 
were intorcsttMl in. Vhv res|H)nsos to (his question may 
provicio s4Mnv iiulicjifion i»f the rrhrive im(>ort.uuc of 
Hh<H»l work to stiiilcius. In the rural study, only W.V'^^ 
Miiii (hilt they were*intereste<}*^n ;ill of their sdunA work 
but 57.H^;. were interested in nioM of it. Girls were slight 
ly tnoro likely (I V6r;.) th^i bovs (11.1%) to be interested 
in all of their sthiH>l /if<)rk. I he same sm:»n sex dif 
ferential was found with res|>eit to those who were in 
terentfd in most of their si hool work. 

Qr«dM \^ 

I'lirther^alysis revealetl a strong |H)sitive association 
between self re(H)r(ed grades and interest in .st h<H)l work/* 
In fait. of those who re(H)rted all As and 21.8% of 

those who re|H)rted As and Bs on their most retent re(H)rt 
card said that (hey liked all of their schixA work, compared 
with I of those who re(H)r(etl mostly lis and Cs and 
75% of tljf)se who re|H)rted mostly Cs. I hese data sup(>ort 

(he view (hat those who like their studies get better grades. 



Tabl« 27 School ^ubj^cti liked iMtt by high school boys ond girl*. 1964 65' 



However, rememfxT- (hat a high grade <,m W reg,ude<l as 
a reward, and. of course, m<i6( peopU teiul to ha\c favor 
able a((i(iides (owar<l activities f«>r\vhi« h (he^^» rewarded. 

Subjects (ik»d best in high school 

Ihrough ex|>osure (o educational f>rmesses in primary 
and secondary schmil. students inevitably tievelop stronger 
intelliHtual iiuerests in some fields of study than others. 
Many factors may contribute to the development of in 
terest in a particular field of study: family values, an 
excellent teacher^whose treatmeiU of a subjett has inspired 
aiitl stimulated the student, or a promiiKut adult figure 
in a scho!a?itic field who may have strongly influenced the 
student's intellect. We are not able to (race (he sources of 
interes( a( this (ime. but .imis( be sa(isfied with no(ing 
which subjects are favi)ri(es. fable 27 presen(s (he 
findings. 

The mos( heavily endorsed subject for boys was phyi^ical 
educa(ion; 54.3% said (his was (heir favorite su'bjec(. 
I-nglish. wi(h 52.2%. ^e^eived the highes( perceiKage for 
girls among (he subjec(s listed. ^ Shop, a( M,3%, was in 
setond [H)si(ion for boys; home economics. 49.7% endorse- 
ment, was second among (he girls. I he populari(y of 

, h ' 







Boys 




• 






Girls 






1 

Sub|ttctt likttd b«sl 
in high school 




Grade lovel 










Gradt? hwol 








All 


10 

- ■% 


11 


12 




All 


10 


11 


12 


Agriculture 
Al9«brii 

Art mtd muiic 


22.6 
31.5 
25.4 


20.9 
32.6 
20^4 


25.4 
306 
262 


21.4 
31.2 
29.4 




as 

22.9 
45.2 


% ■ 

10 

23.9 
43.2 


0.9 

25.1 
47.4 


0.5 
19.8 
45 3 


BtolooY 

Butinm 

Chtmiitrv 


40.1 
118 

18.9 


469 
8.4 
13 3 


38,1 
10.9 
2)2.1 


35.5 
16.2 
21 1 




35.7 
35.4 
9.6 


43.1 
25,5 
4.5 


33.9 y 
39 7 
9 3 


29.4 
42.2 
15.5 


English 

Fartigtt languagftt 
Gtomtttry 


26.2 
11.5 
25.5 


29 8 
13.5 
30.4 


27.5 
12.9 
23.3 


21.4 • 

8 2 
22.9 




52.2 
24.3 
13.0 


55.6 
20.5 

ni.5 


51.9 
29.9 
12.9 


48.7 
23.0 
11.4 


Hittory 

Horn* Economics 
Phyiioil Mluoition 


39.0 
1.4 

5'4-3 


38.7 
1.2 
62.0 


428 
15 
49.7 


35.5 
1,5 
51.3 




32.8 
49.7 
41.7 


31 1 ^ 

52,3 
53.4 


^35.2 * 
49.2 
35.9 


32.4 
47.4 
*34.4 


V 

Phytic* , 
Shop 

Social studiM 


ib.5 . 

51,3 
12.4 


TB.2 
51.2 
11.5 


9.6 
51.6 
11.1 


15.7 
51.0 
14.7 

% 




2.1 
3.4 
11.6 


2.3 
3,7 
7.7 


2.4 
3,1 
8.2 


1.8 

3.2 
19.1 


Trigonometry 

No. sVidentt rmponding 


10.0 
1834 


6.6 
608, 


8.0 
614 


15.5 
612 




3.1 
1730 


1.9 

620 


2.9 
1^49 


4.5 
561 


No. ttJdentt not 
^Mpotftiing 




















20 




4 


8 




9 


2 


4 


3 


•Pircliit«9« du not total 100 as moro than one response could be marked by the respondent. 
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thvsv .iiiMs w.is .siiiiil.li (o (he findings fvpoiCt-d hy ( .itol 
Scnnc ti\ .1 s(ud> ot rur.il sdidcnts in IVnd Oreille < (Kin(\ 
in 1061 (7,r) 

r.d>lc .?7 rc\e.ils (h.n sdidrnCs' .i(.idrnu( interests e\ 
tetuled in .Ul subjects I lu* distiihution sliows (h.K pieict 
end's n( ni.iny rur.il students in( hitjed wha( some ediu .itors 

e. dl "sniid" c nurses: .ilgebr.i, gonnjj^try, I nglish, iirt, hlstorw 
.ind sn on. I'licre was, however, <ni interesting .attrition 
in n^^h4jein.iti( s; it we .ilign in4itheiniiti( s tnnrses in tlu* 
order of their iisotii pro|i(r(Hksion in most high schtH)! cur 
ri(uKi .ilgehr.i, ge(.)inetry, .md trigonometry in that se 
cjuente it aux he noticed .(h<it there is ii [>rc)gres>ive de 
ire.ise in the percentage who endorsed these .ire.is. I'cn 
boys. M .V*J ^ marked .iFgebr.i .is .nnong their favorite 
subjects; geometry attracted 25. 5^"^ but only lO.tK'/^^ t'»gg^'d 
trigonometry as .i favorite. A simihir decline was found 
for girls: 22.9, I V() and Vl^J. respectively. Sueh attrition 
is common in education, for each ^ourse in a sec]uen(e 
serxes as a sc reei\ for the next cvne. The data indie. ite more 
boys than girls [>refer niatheinatics. 

rhe |>refecenies of the bt)ys seem largely consistent 
with those of [>reviou4 studies. In her earlier research on 
^;ural youtli in IVnd Oreille (bounty. Stone found that^A//)^ 
oi the boys placed math and science as a., favorite, while 
only l')A<''f of the girls did the same (7>:(>S). In a 1965 
study tliat included both rural and urban student respond- 
ents, I found a siniihir sOx distribution. Ne^iriy twice ^tbc 
|>ercentage of boys as of girls put science among their 

f. i\orite subjc-cts {(^i). 

That mathematical and natural sciences were favored 
by m.my students seems eompatible with the heavy em- 
|>l)asis on oecupacions requiring technological and scientifii 
tr.iining. It seems likely that (his tendetuy would be 
measurably increased if the statistical analysis had been 
run on only those platuiing to attend collyfl^ 



Vocational training in high school 

Students in tlie s.unple were asked to repoit what ty|H's 
of additional voc.itional (raining they wouhl like to get 
at (heir own sihools. Vcnational M^>jec ts, while tiiey may -^m 
seeni mote ielevan\^ lo (hose who do noi plan (o attend 
college, are not necess.irily l>arred from tlie interests of 
college oriented students. SIh)[>, a ty|H» of industrial arts, 
was |>feviously noted as a favorite sulijert among l>oys it) 
general; business, l>oth its secretarial and other aspects, 
was a major concern for noncollege and college-oriented 
girls alike. Additiotial business courses were recon)mend 
eel by nearly ^7<^v of the girls (t^l^le 28). More home 
ccoiic.xuics coui>cs were recc_>innH'ndc,d by of (be 

girls. A fourth of the boys suggesty'd additional trarning 
in electronics and 19.5^/^, wanted mcyre industrial arts. 

Only 7.8<^; of the boys and 7.S% of the girls felt that 
their schools offered enough vocational training. If we 
can assume tl^at this figure re|>resents the sum of students 
satisfied with the types of courses presently offered, tlien 
roughly 92^^ of the sample felt that tliere should be ad- 
ditional vocational trainitig courses in tiieir schools. The 
tuagnitude of this figure makes it clear that a si/able 
number of college-bound students also liave an interest in 
vocational training. Thus rural high school administrators 
jxriu school direi'tors might evaluate tlie |K>ssibilities of 
expanding their vocational offerings. 

Additional courses in careers and vocations were- sug- 
gested by a .s^gtiificant |H'rCentage of the students in the 
saniple; 54. 8^/^. of the girls atid ^7.'y% of the boys ap- 
[>arently thought they could [>rofit from such an orienta- 
tion. Vocatiotial counseling, wliile available in many of 
the schools ip the santple, also apjUMred im(>ortant to many Q 
students; 26. of the males and ^4.4% of the females A 
indicator) an interest in this area. In both categories, 
girls arc re[>resented by i\ larger (>ercehtage tlian boys. 



Tablft.28. Typei of aciditional vocat^M1al training wanted in tho school of rirrni high 
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school girls and boys 










Boys 


\ 






Girls 






Typtti of vocational 




Grade lovol 








Grade lovol 






training wanted in 


















high school 


All 


10 

% - - 


11 


12 




10 

%- 


11 


12 


Mor« agriculture 


\ 

16.6 


18.2 


17.0 


14.8 


1.1 


1.0 


11 


1.1 


McKo honid ecotvomics 


1.6 


1.9 


1.2 


1.8 


21.6 


24.1 


21.4 


19.0 


More induitrial arts 


1^ 5 


15.1 


20.2 


23.2 


6.4 


7.1 


5.7 


6.2 


More business training 


16.6 


*13 9 


16.8 


190 . 


36.3 


33.7 


35.4 


40.0 


Electronics 


25.7 


55.8 


24.3 


26 8 


1.1 


1.5 


1.3 


0.5 


Course in careers 


37 


36.3 


38,0 


38.1 


54.8 


54.0 


54.7 


55.6 




















Vocational Counseling 


26.3 


21.0 


29.9 


28.0 


34.4 


32.1 


36.6 


34.8 


None school has everything 


7.8 


• 9.6 


7.1 


6.5 


7.5 


8.8 


6.2 


7.2 


None - get it elsewhere 


11.9 


12.7 


9.3 


13.6 


7.0 


6.6 


7.2 


7.2 . 


No. students responding 


1766 


581 


589 


596 


1682 


602, 


528 


552 * 


No. students not responding 


88, 


313 


29 


24 


57 




25 


12 


^Percentages do not total 100 as more than one response could be marked by the respondent. 
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ciliUiiiiDi) is luHoniin^ iiu rc.isitigly ini|>ortiinc to our sociocy, 
v(H<ui(>iial lourst's siiil .t(>(HMr .ittr.utivc Co mosc students. 

School at preparation for work 

Hciaiise one ot (he (nanitesc tuiutiuns oi high school 
is proparatioi) for work, res|>o(ulenis in both samples in 
4i the I*)7| fi)llowiip siudy were aske<l, 'What high sihm)! 
otferingH best prepare<l you tor tlie world of work?" 

Young men were more likely clian young women to rate 
iiiiKheinatics and scieiue as tlie most helpful fiehl whik 
thev order of priority was reversed for the language arts 
((able 29). Iliese priorities stein from the <Hiiipational 
cuhure I men are nu>re likely than women to enter science 
or other miupations where mathematics and scientific 
knowledge aVvre(.|uire<h Ci)nversel\, women are moreMikely 
than men to be found in nursing, social work and other 
occupations that stress social relatio|^JH]>s. I'hese ratings 
are also consistetu witli the fin<lifig^)f this and earlier 
studies that girls iire more likely than boys to prefer 
working with |HM)ple while bt)ys are more likely to be 
interested in working with things.'? 

General Evaluation of Cgrriffulum 

Hecause we thought that recent graduates might be 
expected to h^ive a goo<l basis for appraisal of their higli 
sch(H>l experiences, we asked them to give us their opinion 
of the general thrust of curriculum in the schiM)) tliey 
, attended. 

(Contrary to exjH\tatu)ns, only \^)A^/f in<licated that 
the curriculuiA was best tlesigne<i for students going to 
college while/ neiirly half { i7.H%) checked the response* 
"it was well balanced for all students regardless of their 
ititentions toward further education or training." A few 

^ In the rurul study, Hi)% i»f the \*'tr\s aiul -{1% o( ihv hoys iwdl 
cMvd A prcferoiuf for workitig with [H'ople while -M% m the 
^irU Atu\ v)% tVf the hoys liked to work with things. 1hirt>Vfive 
percent t»f the Iwiys itiul 2S<,\ i>f ihe f;irls s.ud ihey liked to work 
with ide.iv These [>erieiit,i^es do noi iuld (o 100 het.Jiise inore 
than one prefereme could he iiulic.iTed, \ 



.''.;.) toniplauicd thai the uiiinnhMn w.is ooi well 
designe<l for studetus who were going to college. Another 
minority (7.1^'J) compMiiunl that it was iu)t well designed 
for stu<lent^u)t going to college. Thus, the overwhelming 
appraisal was favorable. 

Scholarship 

A major assault hHs been made on the selection fuiu 
tion of the educatioOid system in the name of tnjua! rights. 
However, it is sMfl tnie» I think, that the schools identify 
aiul encourage gifte<i ^itudents and discourage others. This 
is done through the mechanism of the gratiing system. As 
M^'^» said in an earlier publication (69) : 

Tlie grading system is central to b(')th selection 
and rejection. It is used to identify and reward the 
g<H)d .scholars. In our achievement oriente<i smiety» 
a g<HHi scholar has a bright occupationnl future if 
he continues his etiucation. If f>ersistent and in 
dustrious« he cnn obtain an advance<l degree, rhen 
he may beconu* a successful practitioner of an elite 
occupation. This is true even if he comes from a 
blue collar family. 

The situation is reversed for those who do not 
' good grades. Those who barely pass anil those 
who drop out' of school are relegated to the unskill- i 
ed» p(H)rly paid occupations, if they are able to fityl 
work at all. There is good reason to believe that 
educational attainments, including grades, will be 
even more im|>ortant in the future, development 
of effective programs for motivating scholastically 
inferior students to perform more effectively re- ,^ 
quires the identification of the barriers to such 
achievement. 

We know, from other studies cited by David Lavin that 
intelligence is one of the major determinants of academic 
performance {'i2). W^e also know that other factors are 
involved, since some persons with a very high IQ/ 
sometimes gCt low grades. We examined the relationshi|Y 
hetween grade level and selected factors and found: ' 

I. a slight tendency for both boys and girls from more 
prosperous families to rej>ort hi|>her grades 



.Table 29. Preprtriitioo for the world of work: evaluation of high school fields of study. 1971 follow up study* 







Males 










Females 






Field <>f study 




b • 


c 


Total 


N 


a 


b 


c 


Total 


N 


Languagt) arts 


31.4 


41.5 


27 2 


^00 1 


287 


50,9 


36.4 


12 7 


100.0 


330 


Math & science 


508 


35.4 ^ 


13.8 


100.0 


311 


39.9 


46.3 


13.8 


. 100.0 


356 


Vocational 


22.4 


40.8 


36.8 


100.0 


277 


37.9 


36.2 


25.8 


100.0 


298 


Health 8< P.E. 


18.2 


39.6 


42.2 


100.0 


303 


14.5 


33.4 


52.0 


99.9 


344 


Social stitdies 


13.7 


44.7 


41.6 


100.0 


.293 


. 16.9 


43.3 


39.8 


100.0 


337 


Finn arts 


1^ 


26.5 


63.1 


100.0 


249 


10.8 


31 4 


57.8 


100.0 


325 


For,}Mt|n laofluagH 


4.1 


26.7 


69.3 


100.1 


270 


7.5 


24.6 


67.9 


100.0 


305 


Industrial arts' 


22.7 


39.9 


37.4 


100.0 


273 


9.0 - 


26.1 


64.9 


100.0 


211 


* Includes only those 


who evaluated each f field. 
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roLuotl wuh etlmatioiial .ittaitiiucnts of parents 

V .1 mo^cau- Uiuloiuy for stiulcus fron, f a,i.i/H>*, with 
ItiKh ratings ,)„ c-dmational values to have 

i- .1 ino,lcratc (iMulnu> !or stmlnits with peers who 
valued e.luia(ioii highly to have hif|h 'grades 

V a fairly strong |>ositive association between lt>vel of 
self-reported grades and level of interest in s.h(ml 
work and , 

6^ a nuMlerace {Positive association between the level of 
t>.irtuipation in organized sch.M)l activities and self 
re|>orte<l gratles. 

On the Kasis of they findings, w'e c(,ncluded that the 
bet.er students as identified by H-lf-re,>orted grades tended 
to be .uore deeply involved than (,ther,s i„ schcml subjects 
activities lurthernu.re, they tended to have parents 
wh,>n, the students ,>er^ved as somewhat more prospert.us 
bet.er educated, and pl.^ng a high value on education 
said (69)''"''""'^^" '''' i'"|>licati(,n,s of th'?se findings we 

Iho top scholars were very nu.ch inv(,lve<l in 
school. Ihey l.ked most of therr .sch(K.I W(,rk and 
were active m sch(K>l relatetl activities, especiaUv 
athletics. Ihey were uK.reNikely thanV,(,'rer II 



deniMo have discussed their educational and occupa 
tional plans with one or more teachers or counsel.Irs. 

With few exceptions, those who reported lop 
Vra.les in.h'cated (hat they were college hnind Thev 
vV-re apparently fully aware of ,he oc'cupational 
i^iportaiue of a lollege degree. 

There is, of coufse, a gloomier side to this pic- 
ture. I he i>.)or scholars tended to come from dis- 
advantaged homes, to be alienated from their studies 
«o participate little in the program of organized 
extracurricular, ,sch(M)l s|)«,nsored activities, and to 
have relatively low expectations f(,r education be 
yond high school. 

• None of this is surprising. However, it does 
add supp.rt to the jHiMtion that s,»eciHl i>rogrnmv 
and n.cthiK are reijuired, even in small ,sch(MVls, to 
mm the educational problems of children who are 
not making go<,d grades. We believe that the im- 
|x.rfance of family and i>eer group value orienta- 
tions needs to be taken into account. If possible 
eiUioitional programs and methods should be devel-'- 
ofH-d that will elicit supix.rt rather than indiffer- 
ence or hostility from important reference groups 
in our view, eilucators needSo give much n.ote 
attention to siKial and cultural factors than has been 
the case in the past, h makes little sense to con- 
struct elaborate nrograms aimed .s|»ecifically at in- 
ducing desired fiiange in an indivklual saulent if 
t^ social context within which he lives is ignored ' 



PARTICIPATION OF RURAL HIGH S^OL STUDENTS IN ORGANIZED 
I EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES ""*>ani^ED 



I »K- school. It IS often said, should pri.vide opportunities 
or students to participate in organised extrluurriailar 
••unities. his. It IS ho,H-d, will provide training for 
u ./onsiup, kevp students busy and out of „,ischief and 
»ulp to develop well rounded ,H-rsonalities. Most Amer- 
ican public high sch,M,ls s,H.nsor a wire range of extra- 
airricular activities. ■ 

If. spitt of the im,x,rtance ^^extracurricular activities, 
here ap,>ear to have .1>een few systematic studies of p.r- 
tuipation patterns prior to the date (,f our study ( 1964-65) 
A notable exception is James S. Coleman's A.MesJ/t 
.S«.v.>y which presents a sophisticated analysis of n,any 
facets of the patterns of the .social activities of students 
in ten high schwls in northern Illinois (14) 

This chapter does not replicate Coleman's study, but 
examines relationships between the level of participatfon 

of 30 rural Washington high sch.ols add a number of 
^a^aMcs that havt? sociological relevance." These vari- 
ables include selected indicators of family backgrounds and 
of behavior plus educational and (HCupatiorial aspirati(,ns 
and expectations. [ 
' Answers «re sought to the following tjuestions* 

>. What is the influence on level of participation in 

organized extracurricular activities of residence and 

socioeconomic status .<* 

relationships exist between levql (,f participa- 
Scc chapter I for a dwcripcion ,)f chc scudy. 



tion in organized ext^curricular .ulivities and other 
facets of behavior 

3. What relationships exist between level of partici- 
pation in organized extracurricular activities and 
education and occupational aspirations.? 

The nature and extent of participation in extracurri- 
cular activities was reported by 1,819 boys and 1,710 ijirls 
approxumtely 98% of the total sample. This informati(,n 
was combined into a participation index.^ 

■ jV- basic qu„ci'(,n wa, phra,«J a, foll(,w,: "In which of the 
f.,1 lowms or«aniz..l ,c „k,I acivi.ic, do you participate^ (Mark 
each one, according .0 how acive y(,u arc in it: verj active qui e 
aa.ve, not very active, no, a, all.)" The activities liSed wer;-^X 
l«ic.,. n,u,K, dnima.ic. deb-.tc. school paper or annual. «uden. 
«ovomn,en,. I utnre l armer., of America and Future Homer^S 
of America (I-I-A or FHA). hobby club,, other,. 
Wfi^^ht-s fr<„n 1 ,0 .( wcro „ssi>;i,cd to the' responses «nd the 
we.,h.., were sunwuccl ,0 f.od the b.rs.c par.icipa/io„ .s o c T -i 
irr . . ' -^'^■"'^'■P -cTc taken into a c. n 

follow^ ■'^'^ ^■«-P"t«-d 
Number of 

positions • . Woighl 

I . 

] • 20 

^ or more - 
JJie ran«e for ihe final index was from (l to 70. 
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T«b4t 30. L#vtl of partictpatioii in •xtracurricuUr activitlvs. hy mk 



P»rticip«tK>i) 




nti 




Boyi 




Girli 




No. 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


V#fy hiQh 


391 


11.0 


186 


10.2 


206 


11.9 










1 .o 


« if* 




Medium 


14^1 


42 3 


749 


41.2 


742 


43.4 


Low 


922 


26.1 


506 


27.8 


416 


24.4 


Non« 


162 


4.7 


109 


6.0 


53 


3 1 


ToUl 


3529 


100.0 


1819 


100.0 


1710 


100.0 



Levels of Participation 

Perhaps the most significanij^ finding is that b]^ far 
the great majority of the students piijrtkipated to some 
extent in at least one extracurricular activity. Only 162 
student'i, 4.6% of the 5,529 who provided information, i 
reported no activities whatever ^table 30). It is true, of' 
<r<jiirse, that many >yere not very active. An additional 
922 or 26.1% of the respondents had low scores. Jlirls 
tended to be somewhat more active than boys, except in 
athletics (table 31). 

It is clear from table 31 that boys and girls differed 
substantially in patterns of participation. More than half 
of the boys were Active in athletics. Other sf^ific ac- 
tivities ret>orted by H)% or more of the boys were music, 
student government ancf future Farmers of America (FFA). 
' Girls we^e less often active in athletics than boys but more 
of them were act/ve in most of the other specified ac- 
tivities. More than half of the girls and more than a 
fourth of the boys participated in activities cither than 
those named in table 31. ^ 

Relationships betwMn background 
charactarittics and participation 

As mentioned ^lier, a study of Iowa farm children 
in the early 1920s i/iHind a tendency toward shyness (6). 
In the present sample, there was no evidence of any con- 
sisteni residential differences in level of participation for 
either sex. 

SockMconomlc status 

Hvcn a casual review of the voluminous literature orv 
socioeconomic status (SHS) indicates that students from) 
lower SFS homes are likely to be less active socially than 
those from middle or upper SHS homes. 

Relationships between the participation index and three 
indicators of socioeconomic status were in the expected 
direction, but the relationships were not strong. These 
results suggest that the SES of students* families d(|fes not 
determine participation levels, although it is important. 

Vaiher's oatipatioft: Information was obtained from 
713% of the boys and. 71% of the girls. Analysis reveals 
a weak, but statistically significant relationship in the ex- 
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Tabitt 31. Participantc in specific •xtracyrricular activities, 
by wx* 



Boys 



Girls 



Activity 

.Athlft 
^sic 



. A|hlfttics 
.Dramatics 



No. 


% 


No. 


% 


1008 


55.4 


693 


40.5 


379 


20.8 


689 


40.3 


V70 


9.3 


1219 


12.8 


91 


5.0 


64 


3.7 


171* 


9.4 


436 


26.5 


266 


14.6 


245 


14,3 


334 


18.4 


283 


16.5 


115 


6.3 


136 


7.9 




26 4 


950 


56.5 


1819 


» » 


1710 





Dfbata 

School papvr or 
annuql 

Student ffovt. 

FFA or FHA 
Hobby clubs 
Other activities 

No. reporting 

/^rticipants are^(ef ined for this table «s students who reported 
that they ware either "very active" or "quite active'' in a speci 
fied activity. 

**Percentaoes will not add to 100 because many students parti- 
cipated in more than one activity. 



pccted direction.** Higher rates of participation than would 
have beeif expected on the basis of chance were repcJrted 
by sons and daughters of professionals and farmers and by 
daughters of managers, officials or propietors. Lower 
rates than would be expected by chance were reported by 
sons of factory, mifl and mine workers and by boys who 
did not report their father's occupations. 

Perceived ff/niily income or wetilih: Students were asked 
to give their subjective evaluation of the relative et;onomic 
status of their family in response to the following ques- 
tion: "In terms of income or wealth of families in my 
community, I think my family is: (a) (Considerably abbve 
average, (b) Somewhi^ above average, J^c) Average, (d) 
Somewhat below aveoago^.^e) (Considerably below average." 

There was a w^rtc positive relationship in the expected 
direction for both boys and girls. That is, students who 



«Fof boys. X^=r95.3» d.f~^0, P<.0OJ, C—.22^}. For girls, X'^r- 
11.1. df." iO, P<.OI, C-.2{\1. 
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<l<.'.ii.h( (lu-M (.„nil\ .„.,.„„• ,„ ur.ilil, u.is .n,,.,,.< 
tnulfd [<» p.udt i|M(r more " 

l\nnlt^' i,lH.,iii„„. Other siiitlics li.ivf shown ih.ii 
i'«lut.iiion.il .i<i..innKii(s „f .^h.lis ,.ri- |H>si(ivtlv .orrcl.itcl 
^Mlh MKioctonoini, s(.„„s ( onsc,|U(n(lv. we ,111 um- p.i 
roni.il nriK.iiion .is .m iiuli..,(,,r <>( SI S Anothrr wc.ik 
posiciM- rt'l.iii,inshi|> \%.,s (ouiul ,h.i( hotwecn (he idm., 

• i«Hi ,»l ihc |Ufcms .i.ul ihc- li'Ml ol |Mr(i(i|>.irion in ix.r.i 
<»irru..l.M .luiviiics | he rcl..noMshi|, w.,s si.itistic.illv sii-. 
mfu.ini for Ixtih p.trinis (or hoMi scvts.'" However (ho 
<d..itonshi|> «i(h i.„her's o«lii..;,ion w.,s somewh.u stroni-er 

• h.in (h.ii with mother's eclm.itioii. 

Relationships with selected behavior patterns 

I hc nrvt quosfioii is whether me.min^'ful rel.itionships 
fxist iH'iwee.i the le^els of p.ir.ic ip.ition in ex. r.u urria.l.ir 
.lUiviiits .inci otlier bt'h.l^ ior p.itierns. 

Dating 

l>o students who .ire rei.itivelv in.iitive in orj-.mi/ed 
ov(r.uiirriii,l.ir proj-r.nns tend to be more deeply involved 
111 p.«ir rel.iti.Hiships with .1 member of the opposite sex > 
I wo indit .it..rs of this were obi.iincd by .iskinj-. "How 
nuMV times did you d.iie l.ist month?'' .,nd "Are you 
Jioinj; stejd\ ?■' ' , 

III reply;. 7H. K; „f ,he boys .ind Oir.y of the ^'irls re 
pt>rted less ih.ui ( dates during the premiinK monih 
Among the bow. .here was no disiernibic relationship be- 
txveen the level of participation in i'xtraeurriiular activities 
.uul fr<H,ue.uy 1)f Jaiing. (;irls showed a very small 
p..smxe relationship; that is. the girls who were aiiive in 
extra, iirruular activities tended to date .somewhat more 
ofuii." ^ 

Boys who wore the most aeiive participants in evtra- 
eurricular aet.vi^irs tended to re|X)rt that they were going 
sfe.idy. I he evidence for girls was inconsistent. No clear 
cut pattern emerged. 

Thus there is »io siip|>ort for the hypothesis that low 
IMrtuipation in activities is due to involvement with a 
incniber of the op|x)site sex. 

M«nrt»«r«hlp In th* "Itading crowd" 

StKdents were asked whether they ^Merc members of the 
leading crowd " in their high school. Analysis reveals 
A rather strong f><)sitivc relationship (p .0!) bttwccn 
level of participation in extracurricular activities and mem- 
bership ... the 'leading crowd." For example, amotig the 
boys. 65^;- of .hose in ^he most active cS'tegory reported 
mcmbershin compared to 7.5^; of those who were not 
active at aH\in extracurricular iictivities. I he comparable 
perce.uages for the girls were 61.2% and 2.2% respectively. 

0»ilr» to participate In organized groups 

All students- were asked which, if any, of a' list of 
organized activities they, would like to participate in. The 

- , 4 

" rorhoy, X' M. J. d.f. 20. !>• oo 1 . C . n V r„r «irls. X ' -k, ^ 
d.f .20, l>... .Wl. C iC.f. 

"M><.«OI by the X-' test. ^ \ 

Till* reliition-ihlp for nirl, wa, siiiiiMically .,i,;Mifiiam at tiu- 01 
U\<l bnt tlv roIatioiiJihip was relafivtly weak, C .121. 



i.sp.M.s.s sl,.,\v ,, Mihst.mti.il !>.uK1m^ ol imc-ics» HI 01 
g.ini/ed auiviiies; hm there was a lalher clear ,ui undeiuy. 
••niong the hoys, (or those who ^me least a,li^e i*» he 
least inieiesied in joining. hn esample. . K'^ ol the 
I boys ^vllo were not active in extracurricular activities in 
dn.weirtliai ihc) ^^t•u• nut iiKcicstcd 111 joining and par 
liiip.iiiiig in any of the listed activities. In contrast, among 
(he students who were the most active, more than half did 
indicate an interest in participating in one or more of the 
hsied activities. I'here was somewhat more interest 
.imong the girls; slightly more than half (S2^^) of the 
girls who were in.iciive indicated an interest in participat 
iiig in one or more of the listed activities This can be 
compared to SK; of the girls in the highvst activity 
category. 

Gl^adaa 

J NN'hat is tin- relationship between scholastic achieve- 
ment as reflected by self rei>ortec| gnides and level of 
•Ktiviiy.^ Does high activity tend to asstniated with 
bigher grades .> I he evicleiue is affirmative. I he better 
studems. as identified by self-reported grades, definitely 
lended to be more actAe in extracurricular activities than 
those who received low grade/ This was true for both 
l>()ys and girls.'- This should liot be interpreted to mean 
that level of grades is necessarily unaffecte^l by the level 
of activity. No doubt particular students could obtain 
higher grades if they were less active it. extracurricular 
iiciivities. However, the data seen, to mean that it is the 
/better students who are most active. 

Access to cars 

I-or some adolescents, ownership of an auton.obile is 
-^believed. ^o indicaft' that use of the car is a dominating 
type of activity. Conseipiently, the cjuesycu. arises whether 
ownership of an automobile or access (i/ox^c is related to 
an.ount of participation in extracurricular•act^^Sties. The 
data indicate no consistent patterns 'of influence between 
car ownership and level of activity. 

With respect to access to cans owned by others, there 
wii.s a definite and clear-cuf relationship between level of 
activity and iucess to a car. TI.q n.agnitude of the difTcr- 
ence is shown by the fact that 72% of the most active girls 
said that they had access to a car con.pared to 23% of 
those who reported that they were not active at all in 
extracurricular activities. In coniparison. of the most 
active b()ys had access to a car con.pared to 51%. of the 
least active boys. 

Discussion of plans with school counselors 

Both bt.ys and girls who were the least active tetuled 
to reix.rt that they had not had any di.scussioi.s of their 
educational and occupational plans with the sch(K)l coui. 
selor. I-urthermore. among those who did report having 
had contact with counselors, the inactive students were 
considerably more likely than the others to rerx.rt that 
they had not been influenced. 
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Ditcuttion of ptans with l««ch«r« 

I'hc ^cu.uioii witli lOspOiC Co ilisi iission of pl.uis wicli 
tiMi'hors w.is siniil.ir (u iUm ivyovivd iui sdioul loiiiisrluis 
TUvtv WAS .1 lu.irkoil Ainl lonsiscont rrl.uionship lor hocli 
bins ^iils. Ihc ItMst muw sCiiJriUs were nuuh less 
likely lo hii\o repoiieil fli.U (liev h id h;ul .iny disiussion of 
their pl.ins with leiuliers. I nrdieriiiore, Jtiioiig rtiose who 
Kul ilisiusseil their pl,ins witJi te.uht r>, che inai nve sdulencs 
were ionsiilenbly more likelv th,in the utive ones to 
re|x)rt cli.it (hey li.ul not been infhienceil by their te;uhers 

Relationthipt among educational aspirations, 
expectations and attainments 

rhert* wrtH n nuulcnitr, smTisricnlly signifiOiUU, jik! |><)si 
five reliitionship between tlie level of pjr(ii ip.ition in 
cxtr.iiiirriiul.ir .u(i\it\ is relleited by the index and the 
levels of ediuation.il .ispirjf ions titij expectations. Dv 
viations from the distribiit ion that would be expected by 
ihanie w*eri^xxfit't iaily pronontued for the two extremes 
of partitipation, l (ir example, SS<"; of die boys and T VS^;^ 
of the girls who did n«)t partiri[>ate in iiny cxtranirriailar 
iietivities also expected to get no more education after 
high scluM)l.'v In contrast, in the highest participation 
lategor). all but of the boys and 17,2<";. of the girls 

had |H)st high school educational plans. In fact, 5^.6^/^ 
of these boys and f (<"; of these girls said they ex|K»cted 
to graduate from college and many of them also expected 
to obtain advanced liegrees: 

The 1971 follow up study indicates that office holding 
may have a |>ositive effect on educational attainments for 
males but not ft>r f'einales; SS//"'^ of the men who had 
held at least one offire but only •i^/X''^ of those who had 
held no offices had attained or overattained their educa 
tional goals, Ihere were no significant differences for 
females. Being paVt of '%e leading crowd" h;id a slight 
beneficial effect on educational attainment for botli sexes 

Occupational career aspirations / 

Students were asked their (HCitf >itioHal aspiratioijs in 
the following question: 'What mcupation do you think 
you would like best when you are thirty years old?" Oc- 
cupational status le\el [ty the study \vas allocated in terms of 
the occupational ctnie used by the U.S. Census Fiurcau. 
As might be ex|H'cted from the educational aspirations 
and c*\pectations. there was a positive statistically significant 
relationship of moderate strength between (KCupational 
status level aspired to and the level of participation in 
extracurricular activities.- The relationship was found for 
both boys and girls but was somewhat stronger for the 
boy^i than for the girls. 

The !97l f'olh>w up study ilid not provide convincing 
evidence that this relationship* had a continuing betieficial 
effect on occupational status goal uttainnunt; how<?ver, 
there was a slightly higher probability of goal attainment 
for both men and women who had held one or more offices 
in sch(M)l related activities or were members of "the leading 
cro^d" while in high school, or both. 

The majority of boys atui 4'y.Z% of the 

girls preferred the professions. Among the boys wbo were 
tiiost active, 68. aspired to a professional occupation 

■' 

o 
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lompaied to 10. H^; of those who were completely in 
arti\e, Atuong the girls, the coniparati\e pro|>ortions 
were ^ r(/ ft)r the most ac tive and .M.<>^'; for the least 
aiti\e 

Discussion 

The dat.i revieweil in this c hapter indicated rather clearly 
that students who were relatively ijiactive in extracurricular 
at (ivif iejj^eiuled : 

1 . to be |>oorer students 

2. to be somewhat less likely to be involved in pair 
relationships with the op|>osite sex 

V to have less access fo automobiles 

'i. to have less contact with teachers and counselors in 

relation to their (Kcupational luul educational plan 

ning. 

I'urthermore, many of the inactive studetits were not 
nuich interested in participating in organized extracurri- 
cular activities. 

The evidence suggests that the students who tend to 
not participate in extracurricidar activities also tend to be 
marginal in other respects. We can speculate that they are 
less well adjusted emotionally, altliough we have no clirect 
evidence of this. It is clear, however, that they tend to 
be out of tile mainstream of events, not only with respect 
to participation in extracurricular activities, a major feature 
of the high school, but also with res|>ect to other sch(K>l 
activities and involvements. > 

Another inference from the analysis is that male stu- 
dents who are quite active in extiy^ricular activities will 
probably be more successful in college and (xissibly in 
competition on the job than those who are relatively in- 
active. 

I'rom a larger perspectLVe, it appears that most rural 
high school students reppKented by the sample considered 
participation in organi^Ted extracurricular activities to Jbe 
normal and desirable. I hese activities were part of the 
scliiMil culture, an accepted and vjilued aspect of school life. 

The fact that the better students were more likely to be 
active participants raises some cpiestions about the mean- 
ing of low activity. Many of the orgajj^ed activities art 
competitive. Membership on the school football team, 
for exaniple, may recpiire a high degree of nuiscular coor 
dination and strength. Fven membership in lesser teams 
may recpiire considerable skill of various types. We have 
seen that students with low participation scores tend to be 
marginal in other res|>ects. It is |H)ssible that organized 
activities for the inactive nunority are arenas for potential 
defeat rather than for recognition of achievement. I do not 
mean to deprecate the positive contribution that successful 
participation undoubtedly^uakes to th()se who receive 
adecpiate recognition for their achievements, I do wish 
t() raise a question about what, if anything, might be done 
by the schools to provide opportunities for recognition for 
those who do not participate to any great extent. 

The current emphasis on retaining and motivating 
school dropouts tends to hp centered on making classroom 
experiences more rewarding. It may he that a comparable 
effort to involve inactive stude<its in organized extra- 
curricular activities woufd ^be^ justified. 

Si; I 



8. SOCIAL DETERMINANTS OF DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL 

ASPIRATIONS AND EXPECTATIONS 



I he licerjciiro in the soimI st inues, piirtiailiirly in 
sodolo^^y jiui MHijlV>syiholi)gy, hiis jii jbiimliiiur of 
rofemues (o <lisst)njfiViontriuiiitory, unoxpoctod or in 
toiij{riiont sidijtions iiA which ixuiividiiiils ^ivo vcrbiil 
rosjxmses thjr: 

1. iipptMf (o toncnidict ochcr verbal rcs|K)nsos mado 
\ by the siime iiuiividiul 

2, .ire iiKt)n^riient with actions assotJilted with the 
same referent 

^. or are o)ntrary to the researcher's intuitive expecta- 
tions about resj><)nses to qoescions involving choice 
situations. 

Many 'explanations" have, been presented for the ap 
parent or observable discrepancy between responses or be- 
tween responses and actions for a given individual. A 
classic "explanation" in socitilogy was presented by Merton 
ift his discussion of stnial smicture and anomic (45: 
IM 160). I'he relevant point is that some people do not 
have a fully integrated system of values and norms but 
sometimes follow one set of norms and at other times, 
antxWrr set. 

Anthropological literature has included the concepts 
of the 'real" and the "ideal'* cultures. Those who use 
these concepts hypothesize that there are two cultures in 
most smieties; the first, type of culture is the "ideal" 
euiture, or the kind members think they have/ The second 
type is the 'real" culture or the kind they actually have 
(8:158-160). 

The literature of swial psychology and psychology has 
many references ^to discrepancies between the "ideal" and 
'real" (or "actual") self and its relationship to a lengthy 
list of smial and psychological variables (75). Research 
on occupational choice contains many examples of dif- 
ferences between the occupation that an individu^ thinks 
js most desirable or the occupation he would most like 
to have and the one he actually expe<^ to follow (50). 

Most writers who describe situations of cognitive or 
bchavit)ral discrepancies postulate that the individual has 
the ^^ideal" situation as a positive hope or desire and con- 
trast this with his evaluation of the acuial situation. After 
evaluating the sitxiation, the individual may change the 
form of his aspirations to fit the real situation more 
closely. Or he may rationalize and assert that he didn t 
really value those particular goals, or indicate in other 
ways that h discrepancy docsn t exist. 

In studying educational choice, we find the same kinds 
of discrepancies. Many individuals say fhat they want 
a high level of cdqcation but expect to attain only a lower 
(inc. The reverse of this discrepancy ^inay also' occur; 
individuals may say that they want a low level of educa 
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(ion bu( ex|HT( co gee a higher level than that to which 
they aspired. 

Research concerning educational choices is usually 
focused on aspirations (sometimes called desires, 'goals, or 
w^nts) or plans (sometimes called e\|>ectations). A few 
studies include both aspirations and ex|Kctations, but up 
to l%6, very few had tri^d a systematic analysis of the 
<|uantitative lowering or raising of level of aspirations 
with respea to echicational planning' (2!). However, 
many studicib had identified some of the variables that af- 
fect educational aspirations and/or ex|>ectations. We 
would expect that the same variables enter into discre- 
pancies between aspirations and expectations. Some of the 
known correlates of educational aspirations are: 

1. the individual's j>crception Qf the opportunity struc- 
ture 

2. the value systems of the family 

3. f>eer groups 

4. other reference groups and the larger society 

5. reality factors such as family stKioecoti^imic position 

6. self appraisal of aptitudes and ability . 

7. factors in the school or conmiunity that inhibit or 
enhance the individual's chances of achieving the 
education he \yants (21, 30, 4 1, 55, 56), 

Values have been cited often as correlates of educa- 
tional aspiration (21), Rosenberg used the concept of 
values as a central explanatory concept in explaining how 
an individual arrives at choices through a process of pro- 
gressive delimitation of alternatives (50). He suggested, 
however, that choosing an occupation is not directly the 
effect of holding particular values because "values are not 
only determinants, of action but are themselves determined 
by actions that are patterned on the basis of one's position 
in society" (50:24). He indicated that values have more 
influence on changes in occupational choices than on the 
initial choice (50:22). Schwarzweller, reporting on educa- 
tional aspirations and plans of high school students, sug- 
gested that: 

In a choice situation, such as choosing an tKCupa- 
tion or the level and type of educatlki, all the factors 
determining behavior come togethe^ An individual 
orients himself in the situation on. the basis of cer- 
tain standards, which function as his criteria for 
evaluating ^Uternatives (53:247-249). 

S. M. Miller was rather skeptical of the\esearch that 
had been done up,ty 1964 on educational aspirations. He 
maintained that: 

Aspirations result from experience and expecta- 
tions as weJI as infKiencing them. ... I just do not 
^mlerstand the results of aspiration studies and I 
suspect them tt) be largely: artifacts of sociological 
research production today (47:123 134), 
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Others, while tiot il.iiiniiig (o fin.il .inswcis, h.ivc 

prcM'iiCcd (Oiucpdnl f ninowoi ks for ilc.ihng with jspiia 
(ions (that (hf> siisptH ( iu.i\ hv nuicly tLiyitriMins or I. in 
tiisifs) which iiii huh\ in .uhhiion. the r\|>ci (.itions or 
what the stntlent lUtnjIly experts to do Wheli iiHli\ itlu.tls 
are asked what they exjnnt to do or plan to do, reali(\ 
faitors play a more iin|>or(aiit role Out o( 2 \ higli school 
boys (in Kahl's study on roinnion man" hoys) who had 
enouj»h inlelligeme co eeiter vollej^e, only MK^; chose 
to do so (U). 

Ahrahanison suj»j»ested t}ia( lower cl.iss boys and girls 
are often \ K^ved as troublemakers or are overlooked ami 
this neji»ative evaluation of them |HTsuades t!>eiii to look 
elsewhere for rewards (!:K t^). Ifavighirrst anH Ro);ers 
f state (hat money and mmivation influence the deci- 
sion to attend or not attend college {\o). 

A P>S9 riorida study by Middleton and (Jrigg indicates 
that residenie may be a crucial variable in educational as 
pirations in Mune areas. White males frotii urban areas 
had higher educational aspirations and occupational as 
pirations. White females frt^ni urban areas had higher 
educational aspirations than females from rural areas (•<!). 
( I'he Washington studies reported in this monograph re- 
veal a substantial decline in rural urban differentials' during 
the period covered.) 

In a |t>6> study in Utah, the* reason given by most boys 
for not going to college >vas lack of finances. Ihose 
who were planniiig to go (o college were more likely (o 
perceive their family income as above average (13/' An 
Illinois study in l«>6< showed that the smioeconoinic status 
of the fiunilies of boys and girls who planned Xo go to col 
lege was higher than that of those who did not plan to 
SO ( IM- 

All analysis based on the same sample as this, chapter 
indicated that "poverty" had a significant influence on type 
of course work taken ( (1). Two major types of course 
work orientation wercv identified : voctttiomtl orieniiUiou 
agriculturah shop, business and home economics courses 
beyond re()ujred courses aeid tUiuivmh: ^>r/<';//<///V>;/ -physics, 
chemistry, foreign language, trigonometry beyond required 
courses. In another analysis of the same data, we found 
that low gr^uies atid lack of finances were reported to be 
important reasons for not attending collcj;e by a majority 
of students. This was a 1964 65 study on educational as- 
pirations and •^mcctati()ns of high schooK students in the 
State of Wash ingtRnT Three other important reasons given 
for not attending college were lacl^ of ability,^islikc of 
studying and failure to follow a prccollegc high school 
curriculum (M). > 

Alexander antP CanipbcH's 1964 study on |>ecr in 
flucncc* on educational aspirations and attainment reveal- 
ed that friendship is related to educational aspirations, 
expectations and plans of students. The relationship was 
sl^ongest when sociometric choices wye mutual (2). 

Trom our review of the literat^e a*ul ourM)wn re- 
search we concluded that there arc many correlate of both 
aspirations and ex|>ectatrons. Choice of the v^^iables to 
be considered in analyzing the -discrepancy hftwccn cduca- 
ttt>hal aspirations and expectations was made primarily on 
the basis of our theoretical orientation. 



One oi the oJten staled pro|>ositionsNfr''sot iolog> is 
that the \ aloes of indisiduals are shaped h\ ihe people 
with whom they interait Ihe niore they ititeract wiUi 
the same people, especially in a/primary group situation, 
the more piohah|^e !( is (hat (he \.dues of ihe i'uli\itlual 
resemble those of oihvt luembers of his primary reference 
groups. I'urther, the values of the reference group mem 
iH^rs in many insta'iues pefle(t the value system of the 
larger society, I'herefore, the individual's choice in a 
given situation may be affected by values of his reference 
grou|i and \aluefi of the larger society and by "reality" 
factors that restrict the reflectiofi of values in the final 
choice of goaly. 

Many combinations ofZ-alue^ and reality factors might 
affect the studeiu's choice of eilucafional goals. Ihis ana- 
l>*s tries to gain more understanding about how much 
discrepancies between educational aspirations and expecta- 
tions are affected by the following types of attributes or 
variables: 

1. educational values of the student 

2. (he student's perception of educational values of 
members of his reference groups 

V. reality factors such as reasons for going to college, 
means of support in college, kind of financial help 
that parents will give the student in getting started 
in a career, the studeiu's perception of fam% in 
Come 

'i. school factors such as amount of discussiilD^ of 
educational and occupational plans with counselors 
and teachers, interest in school, grades, typQ of 
course work that stiulent has taken ot anticifiates 
taking, whether student has been efuouraged i^i his 
plan's for college 

5. pareiual factors such as how nuich education mother 
and father have, extent to which parent discilsses 
educational plans with son or daughter, and the 
parents' feelings about education in general. 

The data used in this analysis were from the 196-^-6^ 
Rural Study described in ch«pter 1. Some of the in- 
formation about family values was obtained f roni t^i ^cjues- 
tionnaire designed to get at educational and general ^^f0rts, 
as well as feelings abciut college training for their sons 
and daughtci:^s. that was sent to the parents of all students 
in the interview sample. 

The "dependent " variable in this analysrs is the dis- 
crepancy between educational aspirations atvl expectations 
classify into four categories of discrepancy scores. Level 
of eduGuional aspirations was nieasurecl by asking the 
studeiu to ch(M)sc the lc\'el of educati()n that best described 
his or her desires for further education. Level of educa- 
tional expectations was measured by asking the^ sfudent to 
choose the level of education he thought he would actually 
attain. The levels of education were identically stated for 
aspirations and cxjK*ctations. The discrepancy categories 
are based on the difference between student *s levels of 
educational aspiration and educational expectation. 

There are four categories of discrepancy scores. The 
first category includes all those cases in which a dis- 
crepancy between desires and expectations is zero; that is. 
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ihv lv\v\ of asjUMiitwis ininns iho \v\c\ tit i'x|hM4I!U)m is 
/Vio. !\\4i i.Kc^oiics 4)1 |H>siii\r ilist rrp.iiu v sunv^ wire 
nitulc. Oiu' intliuli's .ill t.isi's in whtih cho sCiuIrn! .is 
piled one 4)r !\V4) Ii'M'Is .ifxnc his c\|h»i i.uions. I hr tnUvt 
4. 1(0^411 V iiiiliulrs .ill t.iscs wifli jspir:i(t4)Ms ihrvv i>r viorc 
Irxcis ,ib4)\c o\pi'( t.KiiMis I he um' iK'j»a(iM» t.iirj^tUA in 
ilmlcs .ill sdHliMUs \vh4) r\|Hu(eil (4) .Kt.iin in4)rt» odiu.iiion 
(h.in ihcv clostrcd. 

Vi} tivoiil ihe tiwkw.ifil task of rcsi, icing {\\v o|hm.i! i4)n.il 
^(lofiluCio^ 4>f c.ich ilist rep.iiu y 4.i(fg4)rv c.u h (iinc \vr refer 
. (4) i(, \vt» use the (crins lisicd ht^lovv : f 

( .i(og4Mv n.inie No 4»f siuilcnis 

J'xpretnrion murh tower rh.m .ispir.uion nr> 
I'xjHvt.i^ion lower ih.iii .ispiraiion 

■ * ' X'i or 1 levels) • " ' 87*) 
>^^^^JS}>/* tlist repani y 

"Aspiia(i4)n h)wer than expeitacion ^<)S 

The initial step in (he analysis of disirepaiuy J.k.k was 
to ileterinine if a rel.itionship existeil between tlie ilisirep 
aiu) in ediH.Kional aspirations ami expectations and the- 
■'iiulepeiulent" \ariables. Chi sqii.ire tesjs were i'4)inpiiteil 
for all p4)ssible UHiibin.itions as a first step in the aii.ilysis 
of data. Sex atul residence were controlled for all com 
hinations and grade in school for some comparisons. 

We ex|H^cted the f4)llowing attributes or variables to 
bii significantly related to discrepancy scores between 
Aliic.itiofial aspirations and exjXH tations. 

1. (he v.iliie that students place oti "hard work" and 
"siiccss and achievement" conceptu.illy, this is an 
evaluation of the dej^ree of allegiance to the Protes 
tant W4)rk ethic 

2. the student's |>erception 4)f the educational \aliies 
of inembers of two reference groups his family and 
his closest friends 

reality fact4)rs such as comparative level of family 
income .is reporte)! by the student, financial support 
in C4)llege, student's assessment of his ability,. and 
ty|H*s of occiipa'tions or education that the .student 
believed parents would be willing to help with 
financially 

•i, school factors such as grades in school, interest inV 
schtM)l work, ty|>e of course work taken, amount of 
discussion of educational plans with teacher or 
counselot'aiui whether or not teachers had encourag* 
ed the student to go to college 

^. parental factors such as the level of ei(iicational 
achievement of mother and father, extent to which 
parents discuss educational plans with student, and 
the parent.s' general attitude.s toward education. 

On S4)me questions, the data were anaiy/ed by inspec- 
tion to determine if the discrepancy categories differed in 
consistent patterns on the stfx, residence, and grade in 
school breakdown. Only the most outstanding differences 
will be reported in this chapter and particular attention will 
be given to the "aspiration lower than ex(>ectation" category 
and the "exf>ectatioli much lower than aspiration * ca(egon\ 



Findings ^ 

S4MIU' of tlir antil>u(4's (TOSS (ahiil.ind \\\{\\ disi n'paiu les 
IxMuctii cdiuatioti.il aspiM(i4)iis .iiul expctMduiis \%4i4' inul 
tiple rcs|H>iisr ipustions (hi st|uai4* s(atistiis wcic not 
^umpuird |u{ tioss Mhrtlatioiis nnoKing (his i\pr 4iJ inin. 
I his w.is thet.ise f4M "reality' fatt4Ms. 

I. iiiip4>rtiiiit reasons hu g4)ing |4) lollrgr 

.V iiii|>ortaiit rrasons for going to i4>llege 

V ventures in wliitli the s(udeii(s thought (heir pauMKs 

would help (hem tin.Kuially 
1. (he sduleiKs' pl.iiis for fin.incing .i 4 4>llege edma 

(ion il tlicy said lliey planned to attend a 4olleg<^ 

or iiniversio . 

Mos( s(iiden(s who said (hey were planning (o a((end a 
lollege or universi(y als4) res|H)nded (4> a <pies(ion on (heir 
/pl.uis for fiii.iiuing <i)llege. The m4)s( iwu^.u^lmg dif 
f^fereiues be(weeii iliserepiwn y ia(egories were for students 
who indicated (ha( 'family su|)por(" would Ih' .i means 
for fin.incial supp4)r( in C()llege. S(uden(s wlvose cxpec(a 
(ions were mui h lower than as[>ira(ions wet;^ leas( likely 
to report 'family support" as a means ol ftiiam ing a C4)l- 
lege educKion. SdideiKs in hoxU (his ca(egory .md in die 
ca(egory in which aspira(ions were hiwer (ban expec(a(i4)ns 
were more likely (o state that they di<l not know h4)w they 
were going (o finance (heir college educa(i4)n. 

S(uden(s were asked. "In which of (he folh)wing W4)uld 
your paren(s ^ jvilling (o help you financially .-^^ (farming, 
college, voca(i4)nal schooling, setting up a business 4)f y4)iir 
own, or none 4)f the above). HespiMidents whose expecta- 
tions were ffiuib lotiir than aspirations were least likely 
to indicate "setting up a business of yi^ir 4)wn/' Students 
whose aspirations were lotnr wera least likely to indicate 
"college/* ' ^ 

Students with murh lotrcr expect;rrion?^Wn aspirations 
were more likely to rate themselves low on "aca<lemic .self" 
than students in other categories. Iliis was true for farm 
as well as nonfarm students. When the students were 
asked to iiuITcate reasons for not attending college, ^*gtadcs 
too low" was the most important reason for boys in (his 
category. W^hen students were asked to,gi\e the most 
ininortant reasons for going to' college, boys who had 
nimh lower ex|>ect:itions than aspirations chose "more 
money" as a reason more often than boys in other dis- 
crepancy categories.^ This was more characteristic 4)f fartn 
than nonfarm boys and especially true for seni4)r farm 
boys and girls. 

Data on the valdes of the studt'nt and his |H*rce.j>tit)n of 
the values of the members of his reference groups were 
collected. Perception of family educational values was 
significantly relied in type of discrepancy. Students who 
had lower aspirations than expectations were more likely 
than other students to rate their fjiniilies low on educational 
values, 

fJchool factors were associated with type of discrepancy 
at a high level of significance for senior .students, even when 
sex and residence were controlled. Fbis was most evident- 
for reported school grades, followed closely by amount 
of interest in school work and ;^ether teachers encouraged 
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Wfif lower (Imii tlu'ii c\|H'i (.iimiiN wviv most lik« l\ it\ 
tc\HU{ hvU}\\ .iM'u^f ^i.mIis. i\u\ p.utnii |M«isisrvil \\hvt\ 
iUiii'tvtuvs in st y. irsi<lrim'. miuI stMnoi diss st.imlin^ wen* 

A stintl.if p.Ktnn w.is o\4«lnu in ilir disd ihncion ol 
ll'sj^UMisfs iiu "Uiilv (H tn)" inU'HM in siluml \v4nk tot 
siiili sttMirtus In .uMutoti (o in^ h)\v ^i.ul^'s .mhI linlr 
inion'si ill mIiooI wtirk. (Iicsr sitMltnfs. likr \Uc shulwiis 
\vlu>sr r\|H*i(.i(ions wvtv mui h h^u cr (li.in clicii .jspiui it)ns^ 
wrro iilso Irss .ipi (o i.ikon prrp.ir.M^^' Trmnos 

siu h .IS loifi^n l.in^n.i^cs, pfiysii s. iluMnis(r\. .out (li^t) 
iionicir> riirv .iKo wnc fni)io likoK (o Ium- t.ikcn. oi 
pUtiMt^l tn t:ikr» vnmrinnil rvpc lOiUsis smh .js sliop. 
iigriiulciirc. lunnv nontuniis. ,\\\\\ hnsincss chin sCiulcncs 
in txhri ilisi irp.nu y i.Mr^t)ri|js Mt)rt'o\n\ (hoy (Ik^ 
lowest iH^ncnci^c <»( rcs|H)niitii(s in die i.nr^tnv t>« per 
leivetl pnrein.il sup|H>ti ft>r j lol^e^e eihu.uit)n. Mt)w 
e\er, die intuhers mm\ Lidieis o\ hoys in diis nie^tnv were 
flis(U^o|>or(ifn<'.ueh tlisirihoieil in die i.uef;t)ries di.it in 
ilii.i(e<l .1 \ery f.i\ot.il>le .ittitntle ft>w.ird ediu.uion .nu! 
fretpu'ni ilisaission k\( eihiufitMu! pl.ins widi a stwi 

One ini^lu infer diis cli.ii siiuleiUs w'lu)se .is 

pir.MitMis were ir^wer d/.in iheii expectiUions were less 
(H*riepd\e o{ die \ .diies di.u their f.iniily pLueti on eiliuii 
ti*>fi, *>r (li.K their p.ireius "push ' (heir etiut .itit)n.il viiiues- 
t*) tlie extent th.it the st)n re.nts nej^.itively to pressure 
to ^et .1 H)llei'e eiliu.uion w iihonr. tlie pr«)spett t)f a<le 
t|ii.itr-rtn.iiu!.il snpt»n frt)iii luHiie. We find stnne stiulents 
enrt>lletl in u)lle^e whose (est sn>res and liij;li Mlu)t>| ^r.uie^^ 
Mi^^est they sIhuiUI iu>t li.ne been .ithnitteti. hot when 
diey fiiil iUe Lueil with parents w'lu» f.Hnu»t untletstiiiul win 
they lan't he re.uhnittetl l liis .iltitiide pl.ues fT Iumvv 
bnrtlen «>n the stiulents siiue we know iin)st parents tentl 
tube si^nif it .lilt i)tliers in tbe eihu .ititniid pnness. Viewed 
fn>ni this perspective, the sindents .ire \erv re.ilistii in their 
cv.du.itttni K\{ parents' values. l'ort'liernn»re, some iiu) 
be reaitinj^ |>os!tively Ko p.irental inflnente r.itlior than 
negatively. 

riie evideiue fn)ni this .in.dysis intlitates that many 
of tbe students whose aspirations were h)wer th.in their 
ex|HHtatt«)ns did not liave the ijualifii atitms to loiitiniic 
fnmMJeduiation heyoTiid liij;h seluM)!. even tlu)iij;h many 
rated tn^iselves etpial to or higher !>ii ' iuademie self" 
tliati otlief\^stutleiUs. 

We were M)mewh.it puzzled by these fifulings because 
diey imply ineon^rneiue between the student's rep*)rt on 
his aeadeniic perftuiiiaiue as me.isured by j^rades received 
in scluH)l and his appraisal o{ bis "acadmic self." Students 
whose expectatitMis were wuch lower than tlieir aspirati*)tii 
tended tt) re|>ort h)w prudes and alst) tt> rate themselves low 
on "academic self," /I bis rules out the pt)ssibility t)f at 
tribiitiiig incongruencr to lack o{ unitliiiieiisionality for tlie 



(wo measuies ol aiadeiiiit peitoiniatue Our In'St sjH'inl 
ati\e * esplanatiun ' would W (li.U these stUilents aie 
uiidei M lii^\ ei s " 

Sunlents whose expet tatttms w eie hum h lowtM than 
tlicii ivplrai'ions did noi dillej appiiiiahl\ hum othct 
sdulents in their perieptitxi ol (lieii iainily's educational 
values, in (heii lepoited interest in siIum)I work. *)r in (heir 
silM)lastii perbnniame .is reflet ted in .i\era^e reported 
j;ra«h's. !low'e\er. they sln)we«l a n)nsisteiit p.ittern of 
Hnamial pn)hleins in addition (<> a r.ither ne^.iti\e .ip 
pr.iisal o\ their ability .is students k}V {\\{\\v(^ employees 
riiey were more likely to inilicate that: 

I Ihev toubl ntH t*xf>ett H> grt "famdy Mippnrr " tor. 
lin.uiiinj; a t t)l lej^e'etiui aiioii. 

The) wanteil to j;t> to M)lle^e to make ■more" 
oHMiey. ' 

^ Their fanuly's iiuoiue and wt'.ddi was not .d>o\e the 

.neraj^e /)! families in the n)nininnity. 
I I heir "grades were ttM) h>w * was a re.ison for not 

f;oinj; to n)llej;e. 
S. '!*hey had "litlje ov m) " iliscussit)fi of educational 
or ociupation.d plans with teachers or counselors 
6 rliey had lux taken and ilid not plan to tal^ "col 
Icj^e preparatory" ct)4irses in lii^li school, 
riiey rateii themselves h)w on "ac.Kleniii self." 
The) ha<l a low self appraisal o{ their ability to work . 
in (he 4ucupati«»n of their chtiii^. 

1 heir families would n«)t he willing to set (hem up 
in'tlieir 4)wii business. 



7. 
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Discussion 

The analysis of the data on the relati«)nship between 
indicators of values, school factors, "reality," parental iti- 
lluence an«i the several types of discrepancy categories 
indicates that school factors are more closely related to 
di>crepancy types. However, tlie other tliree'general factors 
were als«) related to discrepancy types to some extent. 
It may Ih\ as iScbwarzweller stated, that all {\^ factors 
determining behavior come tQgeifcer when a sWllent is 
placed in a eht)ice situatiurf VUc data from this 

study imply that tlii^ i.s pn)baWy the case but that sKme. 
Iact«)rs are given more weight than others. 

High sclu)ol students in this sample, at least (h«)fe 
whose expectations were niiicb l4)W'er than their iispira 
ti*)ns)'a(>peared to be quite knowledgeable of (he requJte 
TTKMits for continuing their ft)rmal education beyond high 
school. Hut they w'ere^)essiniistic about tlietr chance for 
attaining their ed ucjj^jw^ia I aspirations. The data support 
the inference that some of th^studcnts in this category 
are from ht)nies that are economically underprivileged. 
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9. OCCUPATIONAL STATUS LEVELS: ASPIRATIONS AND EARLY ATTAINMENTS 



Oiiiipatumiil jspinitions o{ stmlcnts still ifi hi^h vhool 
were i|iiito liigh.»* In the Rur.il stiitly, 6(K ; oi ihV huvs 
Mul IV; of the girls who n.inuHl j tar^^er <honv spetilietl 
.1 pi(>fiss!t)n 111 ilw VtK.uion.il simly, V)<'y ul the Ums 
.iml V^^J o( the girls n<inie<l .1 profession us their preferretl 
omip.ition. This is a substantial imrease from the Ur^J 
who aspired to a profession in onr < stmly. 

It may be worth ntuing that^iKJ of the Rural girls 
and MY^f of tbe girls in the VtHational sample preferred 
to be homemakers. This ilisrrepaniy may be more ap 
parent tban real, sinie many of the rural girls probably 
were orieiued towaril the tiDineinakcr rule but did not re- 
gard it as an oceupatioti and heme did not name it (M^^f 
of the total did not name an oeiupation). 

Many other studied of oaiipational prefereiues of high 
school students made during the PXiOs also found (hat 
their respondents overwheln>inglv preferred the profes 
sions (^7,66,67). 

Projert Talent, a nationwide survey of the aspirations 
of more tfiaii 4(H),(HK) high sih(K>l seniors made in 1960, 
found that 62% of the boys and -i2% of the girls hopeil 
to enter a profession {2^), 

Hxeetations eoncerning eareer <KTupations are lower 
than aspirations in some cases; and of course, most young 
people reali/e that entry into the' world of work a(mosf 
always involves lower stilt us than is held by experienced 
workers. In the Vwiitional study, 57% of the boys and 
.U% of the girls said that they ex(>ected U} be in a profes 
sion. These are almost the same proportions that had pro- 
fessional aspirations. In the Rural study, le^js ^han half of 
the respondents (46% of the boys and 47% of the girls) 
•said that they expected to be in their preferred mcupation 
when they reach age 30, a drastic reduction. 

Thus, it is evident that there was a great deal of 
uncertainty abtuit occupational choice among .our re- 
s|K)ndents when they were in high school, \This is under- 
standable. Few had yet worked much and\ino.st of them 
had relatively little tested information \abJlit the nature 
of the occupations that might be opei\ tcMlitm. 

^ In addition, we may infer from what they told us about 
their contacts with counselors that not many liad taken 
vocational aptitude tests. Relatively few acknowledged 
contact with or assistance in (Kcupational planning from 
fl counselor. Consequently, we may conclude that not 
many really understood what is involved in the professions 
they said they preferred. Probably in many cases the choice 
>ws based on the presumed high status, high salary, and 
othfer viptllsfd benefits of professional occupations. ^ 

We had some doubts about whether the preferetji^s 
stated in tKc Rural ijpdy represented firm commitments. 
Consquently, we decided to test the hy|>othesis that' many 
of the boys and girls who indicated a preference 'for one 
of the professions might also be interested in lower status 
occupations. We did this by including in the Vocational 
study a list of 6[ occupations that spanned the occupa 
tional status scale from high to low. We asked* our 

**Wc accept the comept tlmt some omipjuioni nink hi|^her than 
others. 

/ 



respondents (o r.ue eaih oniipation. using the following 
laiegoiies: 

I ! vonid //'iw^ihis itt) uwikU 
2. I would like this /#//>/> well 
V Indifferent. 

1. I would disHkv this a littlt, 
'S. I would (Hslikv this wry nuich. 

Since the results have been published (6r<»), it is not 
necessary to r<;produce the detailed ratings. However, 
(he general findings are relevant to our piesciU iuquiry. 
Ihe data firmly sup(>ort the hypothesis stated above. We 
found that a much wider range of occupations was ap- 
parently of interest than might have been inferred from 
questionnaire data concerning occupational preferences. 
I his proved to be true f<ir both soxes, although there were 
distinctive sex-related patterns of <Kiupations that were 
attractive and also sex-relateil patterns of (Kcupations that ^ 
were unattractive. 

As an aside, note that if the culturally determined pat- 
terns of meirs and women's work are breached by the 
current movement for e<]uality between the sexes in <h'- 
cupational matters, these ilata may be of interest as a 
historical benchmark reflecting the values prevalent among 
Washington ailole-tents in the middle 

Th is background information suggests that it would 
fiot be reasonable to ex(>ect that the s(>ecific career prefer- 
ences of 1964-66 would have been attaine<| by. many of our 
res|>ondents by 1971. It is not feasible -(o look at ex- 
|>ected entry occupations as (Kcupationaf goals» because 
they tenil to represent^ convenient means of access to 
the labor force rather than a calculated first step-in a 
specific occupational career. Furthermore; a high pro|K)r- 
tion failed to^naine such an Occupation (in the Rural study 
4f% of the boys^and 3.^% of the girls did not name an 
entry occupation), 

Consetjuently, it was decided that preferred and at- 
tained occupational stat^!! h vels would be compared, rather 
than specific occupations. The categories used were (1) 
professional ancM|pagerial, (2) white collar, and (3) blue 
collar. The brfflBT categories rather than one or another 
of the occupational status scales in the literature were 
necessary. The main reason was that the heavy cortcen- 
tration of preferences for professional and managerial,, 
clerical ahd craftsman types of occupations left t(H) few 
for analysis of more detailed categories. 

A summary of occupational status level aspirations and 
ex(>ectations in 1964-66 as related to attainments in 1971 
appears iti table .^2. More than half of the young men 
in both samples and of the young women in the Voca- 
tional sample who were empU>yed had attained or over- 
attained the occupational status level thpy had aspired to 
reach while in high school. ^'^ The poorest record of occupa- 

'■•As noicd in chapter f, only ^7.0% of ihc moii and ^9.0% of 
the women wire in the labor force in 1971. Of ihcsc, 12.7% of 
(he men and 15.9% of the wonu^i were iineliiployed. Table 40, 
chapter 12. has information about those who were not in ihe 
labor force. 
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Uoal attatnn^ant 


Mala 


Aftpiiatuxi 






1 xportAtton 








F arnulo 








f ontato 


1 


Rural 


Voc 


Huial 


% 


Rural 


V<H* 


RuiaI 


Vor 


- 

Guit atlaiiiMl 

Prof«Mton«l manaotfial 
WMt« collar 
Blua cuHii 


52 8 
32 8 
28 • 
17 4 • 


30 6 
IB 3 
5 1 


36.1 
22 5 
1.7 
^11.9 


40 8 
100 
17 9 
12 9 


47 8 
40 0 
1 I) 
0 3 


^1 5 

?7 0 
3 3 
11:; 


:t5 4 

72 9 

0 8 
111 


44 0 
16 6 

13 0 

14 4 
























73.6 




12 1 




9 9 




6 5 


Goal not attainad 

Profaaaiunal whita collar 
ProfMtional blua collar 
Whita collar blua collar 


• 472 
8 2 

•39.0 


45.9 
4.5 
15.9 
25.8 


64 0 

20.8 
43.2 


47.2 
•-13.6 
20.7 
12.9 


52.2 
5.9 
46 3 


48.7 
7.9 
34 9 . 


64 0 

21.7 
42 9 

5 9 


18 0 

23 7 
7.9 


Total % 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


100 f 


100.0 


100.1 


100 0 


100 1 


Numbar 


195 


157 > 


236 


140 


205 


152 


240 


139 



'Irtcludat only partoni who aiptn^ to a ipacific occupation v^rhila in high ichool and wara amployad in 1971. 



tional status goal attaininont was (hat of the young women 
in the Rural sample. Only K/^'^ of them hail attained their 
stated goals. The rettinl of attainment of omipational 
status level expectations, is similar. As in the^ ease of 
educational goal* attainments, our analysis of factors as- 
stK'iated with occupational status attainment wil^he restrict 
cd to aspirations. 

Influence of School on Occupational 
. Status Qoal Attainment 

As we have already noted, a suhstantial part of the 
explanation, for (he tremendous rise in ethicational aspira- 
tions since the middle of the I95()s is^ wide acceptance of 
the belief that a successful educational career is a prere- 
quisite for A succtsjtful career in a high status occupation. 
There is a great deal i)f evidence that this belief isi well 
founded (57:289-298). Consecpi^ndy, it is to be expected 
that educational attainineiits and subsetpient Occupational 
attainments will be relatbd. It is undoubtedly .true that all 
young professionals are college graduates ailtf all young 
teachers are certified graduates of an accredited college of 
'education. Yet it does not foll«w that all college gradu;ites 
enter a (profession nor that all graduates of a college of 
cducatioti become teachers. Intervenitig factors s*uch as 
availability of positions, faniily, • rcHpiirements, college' 
grades, rectmimendations, etc., explain the oOtcome in in 
dividual cnses, • ^ 

» 

At thts |tjL>int ,we shall look at various school-related 
factors. 

■ \\ 
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High school grades 

In chapter 4 we showed that the level of high schiM)! 
grades was a major determinant of educational goal attain 
ment. We now consider whether this influence carries 
over into occupational goal attainment. 

In the Rural sample, 71% ^of the young men who 
reported straights As had,attaiiy?(l their occupational goal, 
a professional or managerial occupation. There was no 
clear association between grades and occupational status 
level for young men with lower grades, except that none of 
(hose who re|A>rted Cs and Ds had attained professional 
status, even though 72% of them had such aspiratiotis. 
Among the young women, there was iio association be- 
tween self reported high grado#» and occupational goal 
attainment. vVtCainment of occujSational goals with lower 
status (white collar and blue collar) was not associated 
with high school-grades. » 

In the ViKational sample, Jp^/^, of the young men who 
reported straight As in high Vhool had attained profes 
sional status by 1971. lixcept for this, there was no clear 
pattern for either sex. " 1^ 

It ap|>ears that, except for young men who received 
straight As, grades in high school and (Kcupational 'status 
level goal atrpinment were not closely associated. Hvident 
ly, tpialifications other than gr;#fcs arc? influential. In the 
case of young women, the interfering variable is probably 
cultural. Women usually enter lower status occupations, 
ofteh on a part time bu>is. As we learned earlier, large 
proportion of the high school girls said frankly that their 
chief aspiration >vas to be a homemaker. In iha case of 
young men, it seems probable that high ambtti>>i^)upled 
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Interetl in school work 

}}\v \k\v.\ iinruM in IjuuI wmU mi^lu m»!ik 

illiKMuo (HI ()(( it|ij(i(>(i.il si.idis \v\r\ ^o.il .Mi.iininOlU tests 
upon ilu* fol.itioiisliip. .ihf.nK noted, lnM\\+i«n sumcssIiiI 
I'diii .uion.il i.iiiTis .Hill hi^h m.mus OMii|>.Mions l-olloNNin^ 
(his lino of iiMsoniii^. wo would o\|H(( (Ii.k ihosc widi .i 
lii^h inu*irs( in sdiooj work wonM In* nunc likidv (li.ni 
(IiosojIoss in(oii*s(i*d in ilioii s(nilics (o he in .i prolossion.il 
oi ni.ina^oii.d o( mp.uion. 

I 111* KUf.d s.nn|>l(* sliowod .i wo.ik |>osi(i\r .issoti.uion 
for \oiin^ uion l>ii( no( tor \onn^ wonun InCwcon lo\id 
ol tn(,ciost in s( liool work .iiul .i((.iinnicn( ol .i proU ssi(»n.il 
or ni.nia^rrial oiinp.Kion .ispirod (o while in hi^h sih(H)l. 
If (he .in.ilysis is rcs(rii(cd (o (hose wlv> h.id .» prohssion.d 
or (n.in.i^ori.d position in l»)M wi(lioM( ro^.ird (o l<)M 6S 
aspir.Kions. (he .issoti.uion is nuuli sCron^ei loi m.iles hut 
no( lor fenules. 

hi (he \'o< .Kion.il s.unple. neicher sex showed .ni .isso 
(i.Kion he(\veen decree of in(eres( in school work while 
in hif;h sjmol .uid oi < u|>.i( ion.d s(.i(ns le\el ^o.il .uC.iin 
inenc. 

This .inahsis le.ids (o the (Oiuhision (h.u de^^ree of 
st.He<l itiCfres( in hi^h school \\oiJ^-.4ike self reponed 
f^r.ules. is not .i ni.ijor de(erniiii.ft^( of ot (Aj>a( ion.d s(a(ns 
loM'l f^o.il .i((.i(nnien< in either s.itnple, 

Uadership Irl^chool activities 

l-\tnuurriud.ir iUtivities are often ilcfeiuled on the 
f;roiiiid that partii ipation, espei iallv leadershi|> in sni h 
aaivities. de\elops social skills that will he iisefnl in- later 
life. As already not.otl in the |>reioiiiii^ ihafXer, we ol> 
tameil if^()rniati<)n in the Rnral stuily lOiuerniiip offiee 
li(>l(llnj{ and nienibership in tfie "leailinji; erowd." 

Iiis|H?i tion (►f the da(a faileii to show any evideiu o ^ 
a rehitionshi]) for either sex hefween offiee holdiilji; while 
in high school anil ornipational status level ji;oal attain 
nuni. The proportion of yonng men who had hold no 
ofliios (SL^^";) who attained their oaiipational status 
k'Nol goal was not significant ly differont from the com- 
parable proportion for all j;^ung men in the sample 
(^2.8^J^). Ihe situation for' young women Was similar: 
^^.l^^'f of those who h^ni heJ;^! no offices and of the 

total had attaincii their occJipational status level goaf- 
Membership in the "leading crowd ' appea;jM^to have 
been a (M)sitive factor for (ouiig men but h;^ no effect 
on young wDiuen. Among the young iiien wllo said they 
were members of the leading crowd while in high sihool. 
M.^^f iitt.iined their occupational status level goal. 
Only '<J.K.J^ of those who were not members of the 
leading crowd did so. I'his suggests (hat meniber 
ship in the informal groups that regarded them as leaders 
iliii help many young men in their ijiiest for ocenpational 
status. 

Perhaps this positive association is due more to the 
^ development of .self-confidence and sociJil skills than to 
one memher of the high school leading irowil's helping 



Family Considerations 

M.mv aspeiis ol l,und\ hti*. nuhiding so< ioe< onotnu 
s(.i(us, woik (elated Nahics. and piieiu.d adNue oi suppot(. 
might ndhieiuc lu < upaoonal i hnit c .uid a((.dinncii( eitliei 
|>osi(i\eh Ol nega(i\cl> 

In (he Kiu.d siudy. i ela( iN e Mcn el ol lamih tiuome as 
icpoued h\ (hir lespondeius did no( lia\e atn (onsisteiu 
leladonship with 0((upa(ional s(a(us le\rl goal attainmeiK 
lor ei(hei sex in (he \'o(a(i(Uial s(iid\. wc ohiained in 
loiiija(ion ^>ou( (lie lelatuc wealth ul the LuijjK honi 
icsi^Tuidents. (his incisure also failed ro show am (onsis(ent 
rfhuionship widi ot i up.nion.d s(.u us le\ el goal attaininetit. 
Inloiinafion on kimih iutonie oh(aincil Irom parents 
in both stiiilies also failed (o support (he expec(ation of 
posiiiNc inlhieiue. 

Anodier iiie.u»ure of SI S sociologists of(eii use is father's 
oicupational sCadisJevel. We know Irom lensus studies 
(hat (here is not nim h on iipational inheritaiKe in (he I 'SA 
exiep( (hat nearly nil farmers are sons of farmers. Ilow- 
e> er. these soidies also sIionv that a minority of farmer's 
sons heeome farmers (67:217 2\\). 

In the Kiiral study, (he young men who were nu)st 
likely (o a((ain their oeciipational s(atus level g<»als were 
.ilso most likely to he sons of managers, officials, or 
prop^rie(ois (69.2^'^ success mte). mill. fai(orv. or mine 
workers (7tK'; siuci<ss rate), unskilled laborers {IXA^'f. 
success rate), sons of farmers sun ess rate), (rafts 

nien ami foremen (SH^^r success rate). Fhey were 
ix-ast likely (o he sons of service workers ( I V KJ success 
rate) or prof^^ssionals { iOA<'^f success rate). 

Marked differences occurred among the young wiwuen 
-also. SiHCess rates rangetl. from for daughters of 

milf. factory, or mine workers to 66'6^v for daughters of 
male clerical workers; some other rates were: daughters.^)f 
farniers» •H).7<'"^; daughters of craftsmen or foremen, 33. V'^^; 
tiaiighters of managers. <)fficials, and proprietors. -46. I^"^ ; 
ami daughters of professional men, CKK'^^. 

I hose ilata show that the success rates for l><)tli sexes 
followed a pattern that cannot be explained by r<ffeience 
to the concept of occupational stratification. (Consequent- 
ly, we art^forceil to conclude that the tfifferences in 'rates 
are probably due to chance. HowovorTXe numbers in some 
occupii/ional categories were so small that no inferences 
can be drawn. ^ 

Self Concept 

One of the basic ingredients of success in any venture 
would seem to be a favorable self concept. A person who| 
evaluates 4iis own ability as high iind expects io attain his 
oaupational goal offers evidence of such solf-osteeni. 

In the Rural s«|Aiple. self-appraisal of ability fiiiled to 
show a lueaningfiil pattern of association with occupa- 
tional status level goal attainment for either sex. T]}is was 
also true in the vocational sample for self appraisal, of 
intellectual ability for both sexes and for young women 
for self-appraisal of ability for (he' occupation prefefretl. 
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for vtmnji^ mm in ilic .iii«Mi.il s.impU- Siuioss i.Mrs 
(atlaiiUMi ur n\ ci .ui .miu* J ilu* o( Mi|>.i(iun,il siMws U'\v\ of 
clir 4HMi|>.Hu)M (lu-\ .is|>ihm! io iii sJiool) 

wrrr (>6Y/'; l4>r iliosc uho s.iul ilu ii ,il>Mi(v for (lir iKMip.i 
cum w.is \n\ iniuh ,ib«>\K' ss< ; for rlu»sf wIkj 

s.iiil eheir .ibility \n.is .i\ ii uhI ; (4)1 tliusr'^' 

who s.iiti ihvit \\,is .i\i«r.ij^«* "jt 

In chf K11r.1l MimIv. MiulinK wviv .iskcil lu i.iu* cluii 
thaiucs of Immiij^ in ilir < npjcion tlirv prrfi ritMl iiiovt. 
whilr in chr \'4M iici4)ii.il sCiuly. simlniCv wvrv .iskrd Im)\v 
lercain i\n\ wvtv cli.ic (licy \v«)ul«i .mumIIv .uciin iluir 
prof crrril^ 4)mi|>.u ion In noitluM s.unpir w.iv ihvrv niv 
.isN4Hi.icii>ii for villlCt btx between these \eU -,if>}M,us.»K 
iiihI eho .UCjiininrnc «)f 04 Mip.icion.il nC.icun leve! j<o.ils 

Role models 

riic 4U4i!p.ici4Mi.il sc.icns levi'l j^4>.il .ii c.iinnirfiCv i}i V4)nnj^ 
men in die Kiir.il s.unple were .iss4h i.ice4l ^iili their r4)h- 
• iii4)t!els. rii4>Ne w'li4) ii.inuMi ce.u hers h.ul clie l4>w esc sm 
tess nice ( ; ) riwise who s.iii! cheir f;icher w.is iheir 
r4ile iii4)4h'l .1K4) li.iil .1 l4)w sn44ess r ice ( i^^r) The^hij^li 
esc r.ue of simess (M l^'f) w.is .ini4ni^ <liose w ho-^i.inietl 
an oUler brocher. f4)M4)weil rhisely (W S^^.) hy cli4)se whose 
role !n4)4lel w.is in ulnlt 4)clier cban ^i<|Cher. cearher. or 
brocher. Anu)nj^ yonn^ iiiefi wlu) said cT7ey had 114) role 
models, the siiuess race was 

Differeiues among y4)iinj^ W4>iiien wh4) n.iiiieil various 
cacej»4>ries 4)f nde ino<lels were relaci\ely sli;L;lic. evrept 
clia( half of fh4>se wIuj said tliac a ceailier w.is cheir r4)le 
model accained cheir 4)1 inp ici4Mial scaciis leve^jt»«>al The 
minihcrs were C4)4» sniall (oiilv 8 |H'rs4His) in cNsN . 
Co tlraw any inferences. 

It ap(HMr> chac r4)le iiuniels hail iiuire infhieiue 4ni y4Hing 
men chan iMi vnii^ women, perhaps beianse 4)f die nilciiral 
n4>rms OHuerninjj parcii ipati4)n in dr l.ihor fonw 
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lype of work liked best 

oM^in.ii (piesdonniiie <4»mphM4'4| h\ chc; Hnial sani 
ph' in cIm^ fall 4)1 1^6 1 asked sCudenis wluchdi du\ Iike4l 
cfiini»s, p44)ple. or i4leas Hie <4»ll4)w tip 

als fli,H ainiMi^L^ \oiinj» inni. (his 4*v 



l>4*sc n» w 01 k 
snidv in I 



k M cl 

*)jjdrre\4 



ptessMMi o( interesc ha4l S4>me pr4di4iive value: 7fv<K;^ of 
iliijse wlio sai4| dial diey Iike4rhesc Co work wich diiiigs 
nanuMi .1 pr4dessi4)nal 4)r managerial 4)4 4 iipaci4>(i and 4)nlv 
I I t .maineil cliis goiil. M4)sc 4)f diese voniig men 
ie|>orred cliat they were enipl4)ye4l 4)11 a blue 
44»llar job in P)7I. I'^u" ihese |H'rs4>fis. die cv|H' 4>f W4)rk 
(>relerre4l pre4)i4 Ce4l fncure rtH ii]i>aci4Mi more ai4i!racelv than 
sCare4l 01 4 npa(i4)nal pr4'feren( e. 

T\j>e 4)1" \V4>rk prefeni^j appareiidv was rmc a good 
predi< C4)r 4)f 4»4 1 imaci4>iial sCaCns level g4>al aciainineiic f«)r 
4>clier y4)iing men mir for y4)iing women Only t)f 
y<unig men wlu) said they liked besc Co wMirk wich idvas 
accainetl pVofessi4)iial status. th<nigh T^.V'f. aspired t4) 
^it I he 4 4)mparable per4 entages f4)r young women were 1*X0 
aiul 7^.<) resptHtively. 

Conclusions 

Sim e 4)nly ^7^ ^ 4)f the nieii and of the wMuneii in 

the i4)nibiiied samples were in the labiir fone and iiii- * 
eiiip!4>yment was high aiiuMig dmse wlm were in the labor 
l(»rce. r4)nrhisi4)iis ab4)nt early 4Hcnpational attainments 
must be very teiitati\e. However, these data d4> not provide 
nnuh support for the ideas, held by many, that fiiniily 
SI S is die iiiaj4)r determinant of early 4)tTijpational attain- 
ments rhe oanpational systen^does, 4)f course, retiiiire 
certain odneati4)nal aehievements fo^ntry into the {profes- 
sions aiul some other 4Hriipations. ffl// it^4)es not f4)llow 
that persons wlio have tfiese qualifications, even those who 
made high grades, are assured of attaining high occiipa 
(i4)nal status. \ 
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One high sch4>ol girl imagines a crisp white uiiif4)rm. 
cjiiiet efficiency and service t4) the sick. Another envisions 
herself arrivin^i^ smartly dressed, at her office where she 
takes dictation and ty|H»s letters. A diiril sees herself siir- 
rounded by second graders Nurse secretary teacher 
each has made a ilecisi4)n. What S4)cial influences anil 
(>crsi)nality characteristics led t4) each choker' 

Dl?T?l^|kneited at ^0 different rural high schools in 

.. 'A 

llifji dwpter 15 h.isitl on a previously uM|>4il>lis!i4Ml [Mp4'r Av 
kmmledgemvnt i% iii.ulc lt» Pn»f4»ss4>r A(Jii>l A. (.<Hi>»ali»»h. uli4> 
wiH visiting nir.il itHi4»K>>»iM .U VS'Sll'in P>ryS. for as^isiMue iu 
f4)rimila(iMg untie of die 4|ii4'S(ioMS iis4mI Id (I14 s(ikI4ii( in(4 i\irus 
ami f4>r diriMtifig tuir all4'iuioii to tin* o4 4Upii(i4wi.il 4j(e>;4>rics ills 
cnisod ill t\\i% refH)rf and l4> Harkira Kvi>»ii4» ntu\ U:ilph |npor4>ff. 
former, rosea rdi aMiMantji^ fog^jlj^ with tlu* juiiii>si.s aiul \v>iiiti>: 
of the 4>ri>>tii:il p.i|u»r 
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Washington show significant differences ani4)ng girls^Jio 
named these three careers as their occupational preferences, 
, rhe information wasN^btained from answers to a student 
tpie^./ionnaire ailniinistered to ab4)uy 3/>()0 hi^h scli4)4)l stu- 
ilents and from interviews with a selec^ted sample of some of 
these students. (5)ee chapter 1 for a ilescription of the 
study.) ^ 

S4mie of the maj4)r characteristics of giNs in all three 
categories of teacher, nurse, atui secretary will be presented 
in this chapter; also see J(I7). 

The 4)ccnpatii^s 4>f teacher and secretary were selected 
for. comparison pt'ior to analysis 4)f ^e data ami were not 
me.mt necessarily to represent most popular choices of 
the girls llowtjver. exchui^ng those naming lf(>nieniaking 
as tlieir only preferred career, the most popular ch4)ic<*s in 
order were teacher, secretary, and tj^urse. ^ 

I^is order iliffers slightly from that reporttjil by a 
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i».»(»unvvult suhIs ^riojfU !;*ltMO Mi.uU- III l'>(>0 lh.it 
rcsr.inh rvpMiu*il <li.i( lUvsr ihyi^v (.ucns wciv sclcdcti 
ill ihv following onlcr : sc(icMn ot Cv|)isi. MMdu i. .md 
nmsr (.M) l-nKluTmoic. INojcd l.ilnu icpons ih.u ihc 
inosi popul.ir (>4( up.Kions \\v\c iioi tUvsv s.um- iUtvv. hwi 
tlu)Si- oi ^l.uuoiii .uul .uImiuuk- .iiilinc hosicss. <»r.U()r. 
(Icst^Mcr, vu OjIut (niuiMiions {\\m i.uikcti hi^h in IVojcit 
r.ilrni wviv sini.il woikri. ho.iutiii.in .ind .idirss. I ^r iUv 
|MVsiMii rcpoii, all of rhrsr. lo^cdicr widi ochrr (iToiics, 
h.ivc h(Tii lomhiiu'd iiuo .1 rrsidii.il (.uci^orv UMiiud OiIum 
<)(( iip.ilions '* A( Mini's figures for (his ilivcrsr f»n)np will 
lH\((M!ip.irril to those foi (hr prospcidvr rr.uhcrs. nnrscs. 
.itui st'( rcf.irit's.' ■ 

01 the. UV)\ Ui^h s*h<H>l siiitfetTts who n-.u^d 

.111 Oitnp.iiion thov ih4)iij»ltt (hrv would prcfri .U .i^c M). 
IV> or (hose nnrsini^ Vhv pruiiU.i^cs soloi(in^ 

(CiUliin^ .111(1 sc( rc(.iri;il work were IS.*) or !>.<). rcspoc 
(iNciy. rinis UMihin^ w.is most popiil.ir, l urdui inorr. 
iV.u liin^ f».iiiicil in popid.irin o\cr luirsin^ .uid sc( rrtiiriiil 
t.iri'ns .IS ihv ^irls ni.itiircd More I2rh f;r.idiMs thin lOdi 
M^^^^j^ ihotsc tc.uhin^ .is .1 i.iriiM. However, in 
mining C\f>cn.U ions, strret.iri.il work (IS.K<";) ^:iiiied a 
sli^hf fd^e ov(^r Je.uhiii^ (liKJ) iiinoiif; tUv seniors. 
Nnrsin^, like Je.uhini», lost siAenil f;irls, with of the 

seniors e\poenn^'j(y btuome nurses. 

HesideiKe does not seem to he a si^nif ii .iii|C£.u tor in 
diff ereiui.uiii^ .iiiiong the (.irecr ihoires of teiidiCr, nurse, 
\f seiiet.irv. I lu* Only exception seems to he (h.it sniiili 
rity j'irl.s were sliivhdv more likely to choose se( ret.iri.il 
work nicher th.in mirsiii^ or te.u liin^. I his (ouhi he due 
to the j^reiiter .i\ .iilah!ht\ of johs .ind easier adcss to hnsi 
ness eoMoi*es ri^ht in their ow n ( itv. 

Rclkcively more secretarial .ispiraiits were found in the 
(ities. riiis result may releet the influence of greater eni- 
ployineni opportunities ii/i ities. ''^ 



interocQupationah Comparisons 
Influence others 

C:hoosini» a c.ireer is an important decision influenced 
by various f.\c(ors which a person may or may not recogiii/e. 
Two t|ucstf(>ns in the student, (jiiestioniraire sought to 
measure the amount of influence particukr persons had 
. exerted, as the<ie j^^rls perceived it. Students were askej 
whether teachers, school counselors, parents, and peers had 
influenc^l them in their job choice. The first question 
asked scuilciits to check all |)ersons who had ever assisted 
them with job [Manning; the sctond asked them which 
person's advice about careers they would seek first. ^ 

Parents figured prominently among the circle of 111 
finential |H'rsoiis for all three career choices. However, 

'•In tlir (liMn%si(Hi lh.it folUuvs, lh(« ^irU arc ^iikmIIv iifcrrod 
10 A\ t(M(ltrrs. nnrscs and si ( rcinrirs i. idler iliail .is |Mosp('( li\ c 
holders oi theic (h ( u|Mli(^ns. I his \y,\s W vu dc^rtt lo-^.txoid exd ssivi^ 
rc|H'tiii(Mi v\a\ (hodj^h it is reiili/r<l ih.u a v.ist iliffrriMKc exists 
between aipiration aiul lu hirvenuiii. 

^'^No city of over 10,000 was inddded in diis snuly. I lierefore* 
roferemc to dii^ j;irls nuans tUonv residing in a dtv of 2»S<)0 to 
HKOOO A population of less il)an 2»S0() is a town in this f^rojcd 



nuiscs and tcaiheis tended to nviUi patents with more in 
HueiKc than did se(ie(aiies. Mothers weie |M'!(ei\ed as 
more helpful than fjiijieis. hut for girls this would he 
e\pC(tr(l The laigesi pen ciiiage of muses and sedetaries 
would tin 11 to their mothers first for (areer .idvi(e. hut 
mote iea(hei s would tuiiMo tlieit hers instead of their 
* mothers 

Alxnn .1 filtli o\ the lespondenis in ea*li (xdipational 
iatei»ory reported haying rcteived no .issistaii((\ hut nearly 
.ill indi(.ited the type of person to whom they would turn 
first if siuh .idyi(ewere eyer desired, 

About the same pr(H>ortions re|X)r(ed assistaiue in job 
plafiiiing from school (ounselois: sedetaries. IS KJ; 
iea(hers, l ( K^; iiid ntirses. \ \ \< lloweyer, the girls' 
|H^r(eptions of the infhieme of teathers differeil ni.irkedly. 
About 'UY% of the pros|HTtive' teachers re|M)rted assistance 
fr(nii their teachers compared to IH l^'^ of the secretaries 
and MXi^'f of the nurses. This, together with the evidence 
that prospe(fiye teachers would turn to their teat hers first 
m()re often than to mothers, shows that school teachers 
are role models in the < areer clioice of* high sdioo! girls 
^decting to betoiiie teachers. 

' Ibis laitef finding also llelf^s sup|>ort the hvjX)tliesis 
that tlie^greater the influence of school te.uhers on educa- 
tional and (Hcupational plans as re|iorted by students, the 
hi*gher^lie ethicational aspirations of fhe students. IVach- 
ing <^arly always re(]uires more education and ranks 
higher in the occu|iational status hierarchy tlian secretarial 
work. Moweyer. nursing is also regarded as a professional 
c.ireer, yet fewer nurses than secretaries reported that 
they were influenced by their te.uhers. 

More secretaries than teachers weie ififluenced by their 
peers, while nurses fell in the middle this time. As already 
npted, more p.irents did aid teachers atid nurses than 
secretaries. 

Moweyer, to point out tJiat more secretaries derived 
assistance from their peers does not necessarily lead to the 
C(,>nchision that this adyice*is in op|x>sition to that of their 
l^arents. Our data show that fewer families of secretiiries 
than teachers or nurses agreed that family members should 
get all of the education possible. A+^\ the secretaries 
tended to coihe from homes with less educated fathers. 
Peer yalues such i\s \vss striving for grades would probably 
be more prominent where they create the least aiiiount of 
conflict with family ex|H*ctat!ons. 

If ni()re. secretaries are amenable to peer influence, it 
might be expected that more would also report higher 
intentions of consulting their friends when they needed 
advice in areas other than job |>lanning. However, this 
is not borne out by the available data. It| fact, teacljers 
were more likely than secretaries to seek a friend s help 
with a dating problem. No clear, understandable pattern 
emerged from an examination of the figures showing 
various percentages of teacliers, secretaries and nurses who 
would consult their friends about other pi^>blems listetl 
in the questionnaire. More secretaries than nurses or 
teachers would consult friends about five out of eight of 
these problems. Ih)wever, tlie differetices often are tiot 
great and never exceed 6^'^ between the highest and lowest 
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irsj>nMsr l( Miin^ i\\M iiuisL, wcic hkU> u» ,isU 

frieiuNitfor aclviu* in thcsr |Mr(i(iihir .iiims 

Altltud«f towards education 

Success in these ihrvv irjclition.ilI\ feminine c.ireeis does 
not rei|iiiie ei|iiiil aniounis ot eiliuijiion. ! e.ic hing -inosc 
often deiniinds extensive fornhil echiciicion, frecjiientiv re 
<|iiiring forniiil education bevond (he hiitc irt.iiireiice cJegree 
Nursing nuiy have similar reqiiireinents for certaiA |x>si 
tioiis, hut a |HTson can heeonu*' a Rej^istered Nurse bv com 
pleting i years of eollej^e, hy (raining for \ \tMrs in a 
hospital, or b| attending a eonunmutv colfege for > years 
ami then gaining hospital ex|H»rienee Secretaries or typists 
iiccd li^Sh advanced eUucatiun tlun cither teachers or nurses. 
While some may earn a college degree, many attend a 
business college or take several vocational night courses 
in preparation for their job. Others simply rely on skills 
learned in high school courses. 

Inherent in any' occupation are certain characteristics 
that generallv must be valuetl by an individual if that 
(Hcupational goiil is to be reached and satisfactorily |>er 
formed. For instance, secretarial work invariably involves* 
ryping skills, while nursing re(|tiires s|>ecific knowledge 
about human physiology. I hus, a careci choice hJis v^itliin 
it certain implicit coninntjnciits to other values. 

We would expect {H'rsons who choose Citrcers that re 
(juire extensive education to regard such education as im- 
portant. I'he ipiestionnaire and interview both included 
measures of individual reaction to ecKication. 

( onsiderifig that more eilucation is retjuired to become 
A nurse or a teacher, \\i would expect that potential nurses 
or teachers would value scholastic achievements as reflected 
by grades, honors, etc. more highly than would |>otential 
secretaries. Actually, a higher percentage of secretaries 
iigreed that scholarly achievements were important than did 
nurses or teachers. Nurses were lowest in agreement while 
teachers and other occupations fell in the middle. These 
res(x>nses were significantly different at the .05 level of 
probability. 

>low does this fintltng compare with the self-reported 
grades, which should reflect actual scholastic achievement? 
Analysis revealed that the two measures are contradictory. 
The secretaries, who value scholastic achieven>ent more 
thati nurses or teachers, re|>orted the |>oorest grades of the 
three Occupations. Three times as many secretaries were 
in the D, and F bracket compareil to teachers, while 
' two-thirds of the teachers were receiving straight Bs or ^ 
better c<unpared to about 4\<^/^ of the secretaries. Nurses 
fell in the middle for all three categories of grades. 
The discrepancy suggests that the idea of educational status 
may be valued more by the secretaries as a prestige symbol 
than Ry teachers and nurses. Ihis idea will be discussed 
further when the items related to prestige are examined. 

Res|>ondents were asked to name their favorite schmil 
snbjeits. The answers indicate areas of interest as \cl\ 
as educational values, since some subejcts are harder i\ 
others. Overall popularity for all girls, including th(\ 
in the category . of "other occupations," was accorded ^o 
Knglish. Chosen by of all girls, it was also selected 

most often by iuture teflchers. Other favorite subjects for 
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all tt >|>otitlrn(% m descending order were: home econonuis, 
art and music, physical education, husiiu'ss, biology, hisnuy, 
forei;^n langnag(\ algc^hia, geometry, soc i.tl studies, chem 
isin. shop. trigonome(r\ , .md physics, 

W ithout further anahsis, this list inclic aus linle except 
the usual sex relaied pattern of education.il pieferences. 
(Jirls cctmmonh rank science and math coiu^es toward tJie 
bottom of their list" and our study conMrnis this ajjain. 
However, meanin^ul findings are derived hy compariAjJ 
the preferences of teachers, nurses, secretaries and other 
occupations. 

As mentioned, l-nglish was the favorite of most teach- 
ers. Nearly half of tluin also expressed high interest in his- 
t4>ry compared to reltHively low rankings hy the ottier 
occupaticms. Many teachers also preferred fc^reigtr lati- 
guages. Although mathematics ranked relatively low on 
the list for all girls, teachers did lead the three categories 
in choosing mathematics (algebra, . geometry luid trigo 
nometry). However, their preference for mathematics was 
not much greater than that of nurses. 

Hiology w;is a favorite of 7()0; of the nurses contrasteil 
to 20^4, of the secretaries, hi addition, nurses led all 
categories in preference fof the other two sciences, chem- 
istry and physics, 

FUisifiess was selected more often than any other Tubject y 
by the secretaries but received fairly low endorse- 

ment from both teachers and^ nurses Of 

the three occupations, .secretaries least often preferred many 
subjects, including foreign languages, algebra, geometry, 
social studies, chemistry, trigonometry, and physics. 

By examining their subject matter preferences, it be- 
comes apparent that nurses favored the biological and 
physical sciences, whik teachers preferred Fnglish, history, 
and mathematics, the basis of most elementary school curri- 
cula and much of high school. The secretaries expressed 
more interest in business and about half also liked Fnglish 
"(somewhat related to business), home economics and 
physical education. Secretaries had relatively low interest 
111 academic courses such as science and math. In view 
of the education required for their respective fields and 
the subject matter which each of" these areas concerns, 
the findings are what one wou><l expect. They definitely 
show that those who wish U\ be secretaries do not generally 
have the academic orientation which is u^tally cc)tisidered 
desirable for college attetidance. 

Presumably, students who do well in scIkh)! are tiAxse 
who satisfactorily complete assignments given them By 
their teachers. Res(H>ndeiits were asked to agree or dis- 
agree with the statement that'^homework assignments are 
an infringement by the school on time that should be 
available for other activities, including work.*' A third of 
the secretaries agreed with the statement but only iibout 
a fifth of the tenchers and nurses shared this belief. The 
differerice- between nurses (19%) and secretaries (3.3%) 
was significant at the .01 level. Over a third of the nurses 
were undecided, while about (Mie-fourth in each of the 
other tw() categories could not make up their minds about 
Tmstr>\iff: ^ ^ 

The pattern for disagrelynetit with the statement was 
slightly different, just over half of the teachers disagreed. 
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S\n\i .1 »ts|Hn»^t• jviuktMN w.iN |>T<>ni|>tr<l hv thru <oinini( 
nu'iu to, thr sihool system ini (lini life s woik. i){\u i 
<lissriuris in i.mk ordn wvtv tniisvs .uul s<< i < (.im< s It is 
tcn.ihir (li.it seiTOt.iiies \\o\i\i\ hv l(\is( iixlinod to .i|>|>ci>\<' 
of liomcwtuk. siiur ihcy mv !Io( pl nnnnj* «> he pt of ession- 
.ils N\ho iiuisc m.isiei .uul use .i ho<l\ of tlu'oi eti< .t^^iowl 
I'djL^r. (Siuh knowledge is olun p.iiii.UU oht.iici<(l In 
(ltHl1^ lionuwoik ) Hie |>at(ecn is .iKo <<fnsisteot \Nitfi 
self ie|>oiUMl ;L»i.ules. J!e.i<heis ie|>oite<l bj^tei iM.irks .uul 
also reji>.U(le<l lioinew^ik .is less of .in fnrrin;L;emenf on 
elu'ir .uti\ities (li.tii <li^ (he otiieis. 

AboiU half of all die ;L;irls"^in eadi 0( < npational <ate;L;oiy 
agreed (hat |H'o|>le should l)e iiiteiested iii ediuatioji for 
Us »)\\n sake ladu r (han as a ukmuv to mhuc (iihei end 
(job, MMial j)iestii;e. iiione\. et(,) I hei<' were no si^i; 
nifiiaiu statistital different es in die res|H)fises but, as iiii|L;lu 
he expeeted» set retaries did show die least aniouiK of .\y;ivc 
ineiit and the most Jis.ig! eenieiu with the statement 
\\ 



Res|>onses to du^ stat(^nien(. if a person eaii ;L;<'t a job 
wuhout formal edmatioti, there is no real purpose in formal 
t'du«.i(ion beyond liijL^I) scliool" were sifuilar. Attain, die 
tcidierv < onipi ised die Fiii^hest pen enta^e in d|sa;L;reen)ent 
and (he lowest perieiuai^e in a;L;ri:riuent , N<nses were in 
the middle and seiretaries sliowed ^e most at;reenieiu and 
Irast disa^reenu'iu. Mowe\er. (ho differeiues were not 
stiUistiiallv si^nifi(aiu; in Tai(, SO. 6^"^ of all respondeiKs 
disagreed wi(h (he premise wliile oidy O.H<^^ a^(ee<i. I luis. 
mos( of (he jL^iils had aeeep(ed (he belief (Um e<hua(ioii 
IS (o be valued as an end in ifself. e\en if (liev diemseh*^ 
did no( desire e\tensi\e fornial^eiliu adon. 

Anodiei s(a(einen(, related (o (he pre\ious one on du' 
\alue of eduia(ion, ]|^^>^JLi<Hs sluxdd t;o (o (<)||et;e only 
d (hey plan (o ^i'>^j0fn eduea(ion on .\ jolv ' As before, 
tlie nu>s( disajL^ret^^^t was voiu'd by die (eael)ers (76*^;) 
followed by nurses (7>r^) seire(aries (6<K';), 

The findings would be e\pe((ed, siiue (eadiers are 
inos( |ikel\ (o \alue any eduea(ioii, iiieludin^ rolle)i;e, for 
Its own sake. However, diough seere(aries may see ipiite 
a bi( of value (o (he ahs(rae( idea of eiliuiuion for i(s 
own sake (as shown by (he prev ious (|ues(ion ), diey may 
value i( less in a more eoiu re(e si(ua^o!i . su( h as refi^eiu e 
to lollej^c. Siiue (hey had |XKuer j7ades (ban nursc-s and 
(caebers and did tux need a foUege degree (o ciuer 
(heir cl\osen field, more seere(aries probably did iu)t plan 
to a((eiul eollege. In fiut, (heir ehiiiues of bcii\g admi((ed 
were probably less. Biu a college edu^uion is aeeordcd 
' a high., vahie in our s(K'ie(y. l\> eouiKeran (be infcriori(v 
feelings (ba( may arise, many prospective scire(aries may 
have developed (he ra(ionale (haC one should lux a((e!id 
college unless i( is esseiuial (o one's planned career. « 

The nex( (|ues(ioii souglu reae(ion (o (be s(a(emen(, 
* giHs should go «; eolloge Inrause (he eountry is going 
to need more trained women to fill ini|K)rian( jobs." As 
would be an(ieipa(ed, (eaehers had (he most agrcemen(. 
^7r^.^ compared to SS/>r;. for .secre(aries. This sliglu dif 
fereiue is iu)t sta(is(ieally signifiean(, ye( it is a change in 
the pattern. I'he differeiue be(jveen (eaehers aiul tuirses 
IS signifiouu a( the .05 IcveP of Probability. 

Rospofu!ents were also asked Vliether or tux a college 
education is neressury in or<ler (o earn a good salary or (o 



b< a <ontnmin(\ lea<U( Neaih half (he (eadu'is did no( 
b<du\<' i( \N.is: (xiMWitaiji's of [Ujis<'s and s<'( i <•( n ies wi(h 
this same b( lief \N< ie M S and 6 respeKneb I hus» 
die p<!soiis who \ .diu' <'du< a(u>n most lii^hh and who 

wvtv niosi lik<'b n> ,M(ain a hijdi <h';Mee of e<liuariofi to 
nwvi (he i e<|Mi» emi'iit s of (lu* <a>e<is as t<'adieis» ie|e((ed 
the i<lea that this e<lma(ioii is a iie(ess»iv piereipiisite f<H 
su<<<'ss id finaiues or leadetship. !li>.w do ue aitount 
foe (hisy A |>ossible explanation was Minted at earliei. 

W'e lii\<' iiieiitione<l that seintaries seemed tt) be more 
niteiested in prestige than teadiers aiul muses were. The 
sngg<s(ion is .uKarued (hat (ea<luMs aiul nurses may be 
mote sa(is<ie<l uidi (he pres(ij»e of (heir aiuicipafed oc 
rnparions (ompar(»<l (o seiretaiies. 

II (his is (rue, p<'rbaps edutadon w.is seen more as a 
iie<<»ssar) re<|uiienu'n( for a((ainnien( of an oC( upa(i<)nal 
goal (ban as a prestige smu^oI. hi (his vase, nurses and 
tea* hers would probahlv hive less tendeiu ) to \ iew educa- 
tion .|s the golden key to finaiuial siucess or (Oniiiiunitv 
leadrrsbip, M<iwe\e!\ die seiretaries, who may feol sonu'- 
what <lissatisfied with the prestige value of tlieir occult- 
don, might attribufe finaiuial success and Community 
leadership to a higher level of ediuation. 

Kespoiulents were a>ked to reac( to the s(a(einen(, 
"success in life depemis upon abili(^ and effor(, no( how 
nuuh educa(ion one has." The iesp<inse pa((ern was sim- 
ilar (o (he las( (inestion. Mntv (eadiers ( Ji.S^'^) tetuled 
(o agree with (he premise (han nurses ( S7.S^'^ ) or secfe- 
(aiies, M)^<'f, Rank order of disagreemeiu was secre- 
(aries. H' ', muses. U.<X';; (eadieis, ?.^)..¥'f. Again we 
have (hose mos( likely (o at(aiii a high level of e<hication 
suppor(ing (he belief (ha( c<luca(ion is fiof (he major de(er- 
iniiuuK in sudess. Again (he c\plana(ion miglu be rel- 
a(ed (o pies(ige fac(ors. 

lo elarify (his, we mus( dis(inguish b^(wecn pres(ige 
and esteem. The difference can be seen by ci(ing an ex- 
ample. (;radua(e s(uden(s have more pres(ige (ban under- 
graduates; however, a par(icular undergradua(e may have 
higher es(eem hase<l on a (oniparison of bis grades wi(h 
(hose of odier uiulergradua(es. 

As no(cd previously, (eaehers and nurses may be more 
sadsfied wi(b the pies(ige vahie *)f (heir chosen occupadon 
than are secre(aries. b'uidiermore, eduea(ion may be view- 
ed by (ben) as a prere<|iiisite (o goal at(ainment ra(her (han 
a way to gain pres(ige. Also, (be oduca(ional re(|uire- 
meiUsare reaso(ud>ly comparable for nursing and (caching. 
Af(er earning a teaching cer(ifica(e or passing a stote 
examina(ion, nurses and (eaehers are usually on a relatively 
ei|ual level wi(h their peers. Hence, abili(y and effort 
heconie the chief .i»^^;^vs of achieving success over a(ul 
above (ha( of their |>etrs. ' ^ 

But .secretaries are iio( generally rec|uired (o have an 
eqwivideiu amount of education. I hose wiJb high .school 
educa(ion may feel inadei|iia(ely trained compared (o other 
secre(aries who may have at(ended busine^s college or a 
univeisi(y.- Also, (hey may feel (ha( additional education 
would have opened (li^* do^r to ofher occupa(i()ns. If their 
interest is in increasing pres(ige, lugber i?duca(ion may be 
seen as an iinpor(an( w^iy (o get i(. 

Uesjxuideiu.s were also asked (o classify (he- degree 
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i>l tu»l1t'ft^lt^ tt\ tlu'ir f.ninh rc^.ntlui^* (Icsii.iblc 
. anuMiiu of cdiualhMi iho iliildicn sliuulil uhcinc OmK 
IN ; of iUv s(( i('(.iiu's U'pfMh fl I0()^ ; f.iiiuh .i^utincnt 
ih.M iUc (luUlicii in ihc t.itnih sln»nlil .ill iUv vAxua 
lion possibU' In (uiui.isj. 0<M' ; t)f ilu- cc.u hoi s made 
siuh a JassilualioM I lus diMticnd' is sUdsUi.dh 
nUiiaiu at (ho 0^ \cm\ Nniscs fcpoiU'd a fainih posi 
(ion siinilai (o (hat dcsfiilnnl l>\ the >c'ci flat ics. In pait, 
chf ^iraUM ft^tooinciu in trailu'ts f.nnilit\s ina\ Ihv^ iut .nisc- 
UMilu'is icnilod lo (tunc fiotn f nnihos whoso fatlutrs hail 
tmnv formal oihuation tlian oihor taihors. Thus ochualion 
cnay hv a stioiij^joi Naino in ihoso homos'. Tlio of foils of 
ihoso anididos Uaw ahoailv boon <lis( nssod fo some oxioiu . 
. Ill iho soitiim. on iofkioiKO. but it hceiiiN woidiwlulo <4> 
nolo hoto (hal family aiiilndo lowaul odmalion is lolaiod 
lo iho ailiimlos ovprossoil h\ iho ji;irls. 

Father's education 

rmboi's oilmaiion has boon shown lo bo posi(i\ol\ 
rol.ilod (o (bo IonoK of odmaiional .nid oiiupaiional .is / 
piraiffMis of studonis. ( onsotpionilv, wo mij^hl oxpoci 
prospoilivo loaiiiois lo havo fho mosi hijt;ldy oihuMlod/ 
falbois. followoil bv ibo fa'lhois of* niirsos and socioiarios.f 
riiis oxpoitaiion is boi^io onl b\ ihe data. Of ihoso as 
pirin^ lo l^c loaihors. 28. S<"; had falbors wiih ai loasi 
somo (ollo^o odu<aiion, lomparod lo 27<^'; and 17^.; foi 
lunsos .rod soiiolarios, rospocli\olv. 

I ho.ilif fott'iuo is ospoiiall\ markoil when c(>!n[>arin^ iho 
pro|X)r(ions o4 faihois who atiually jt;ra(bia(oil from col 
loi;tv Also, woll o\or h.ill iho f'alhors of loaihors bad 
aiiondoil or j^-radnaioil from hi^hv^ih(K)l as opposed lo nol 
c|«iic half of (ho soi ro^i it's* f atbors and ^S.y; tlu' 
mirfcos* I'adiors. Only I t^K*; of tho loaihors' faihors had ' 
endod iboir cdiuaiiofi wiih oi^bih j>railo or loss, wbilo 
li).(y^f of ibo luiru's' falhvrs aud M.H^^f of tho soiroiarios' 
falbors bad s(o[>ped at (hal Ma^o. 

Work-related attitudes 

Ati altompt was ajso made (o ilistinj;»iiish boi\Voo!i 
learbors, musos and soiHolarics on (ho basis of altitudes 
toward work. Ilowovor. (heir rosponsos did not differ 
* signifiiantly al iho (X^ lo\ol. Despite (he* appareiu vari 
ame in soi iooconomir s(a(us among (ho (bree oiiiipa(ions, 
as refloKod in (bo relationship be(\veen eiluia(ion of fadier 
.md d.>Hgb(or\ oiiupational iboiie» (heir values regarding 
work were i|ui(o similar. .Perhaps (bis refloi(s (he ptovail 
iiig Ameriian ai(i(udes toward work. The majori(y of 
(he girls' cxpiossod at(i(uiles (oward Avork seoiuvd) be 
highly lOngruoiK (be Naluos of (he Puri(an ^vork e(hii. 

Tor example, iit Vesponse (o (be idea (ha( "everyone 
who possibly lan should work/* those expressing agree 
♦ ISient or s(ri)ng agreemciu weio: nurses, 66. 7^ J.; teaihers. 
6^. sei lof.irios, 6VH<^'^. I>isagreemen( or s(rong ilis 
Jiigrocnieiu wote ibeikoil by (he following: nurses, 13.8^^; 
(eaibcrs. 8.><^;; anil seire(aries, I f.K';. The ixbers ro 
maitied neu(ral. 

I- When this same ilionght w.is rephrased, however, to 
/e.id. "it is a person's tluiy to work," loiiseiisus was not 
so high. Those agreeing or strongl}' agreeing were: tiurses, 

V).7<^;; etMobcrs, UA<\f \ and soirotaries, SI.K;. His 



agii'iinont oi stioiig disag! lomoni was noted b\ the fol- 
lowmg: noisi s, ' , loailuMs, IK ; , and souotaiios. 

'< lj possible (h.u this lofloits iho tnnponng of 
ibr Puiit.ni I (hii (woik is man's ihi<\ ) b\ tho soiial othii 
(r g., that woik IS imptutai^t bnauso it is a meatis wlu-irbv 
the iniliMihial i an gam a sense of belonging). 

'Anodioi attitude towaid woik was expressed In the 
siatemoni, ",i persitn who has ne\ei woikoil has missed a 
Naluable expoiieiue." Again, there was a high dogtoo o( 
londiiiotuo: nut SOS. 7S *X'; ; loaibeis, 8\.«>^^; and soiio 
tarios, 70. U ; . I )isag!Oi^uent w .is i|uito low. Ponontages 
for tho 'two lombj^ird laiogoiios of disagroomotu wore: 
nurses. 6/S<';; tOcU hers/ J. 1''^ ;/And soirotaries, V8<;. 

Still another stTUt*meft( reati, "tf I wore finnnrinlly welt 
off, I think I rould load .i (>orfeitly happy and ScUisfying 
life withtuK working." Ag.iin, the ies|>onses faNorod (ho 
principles of tho Puritan I'thio, Only 2\}y of tho euiisos. 
.^^V'; of the seorotaries and .>S.<><^; of the teaibers agreed 
or strongly .igroed. Aiialysis of (ho disaj;reement express- 
od found nurses somewh.it lower ("16.7^; ) in lomparison 
to toaiheis (S(). J<"; ) .md sonetaries (^2.'<r^^ ). 

r.\en fewer a)»reeil when a similar idea was expressed in 
the st.iteinent, "if a person e.m li\o tbe way he wants to 
without working, there is no reason for biin lo woik." 
I'igmes for agreomom wore: nurses, \.7^f\ '.erretaries, 
IV7'';: to.uhors, 2^^;. Disagreement w.is bigb : nuises. 
•iH.?f'^\ teaibers, IS/j^^J ; sei retaries, ^S2.2^; . 

I'loin the responses to those ipiestions, it is apparent ' 
that nearly all those girls plated a lijgh \abie on work. 
Ibeso foeli;igs strikingly suhstantiate tlio opinions \oiiod 
by some soiial siientists who feel that inrreasing antoma 
(ion retpiires an <ittitu<le adjustmetu on the part of the ' 
Amorioan working foroo. Thoy suggest that tnany Amer*. 
ii ans may ha\'e to find othi^r .iv^'nuo^ fof seouritig tbe satis 
fa< lions they appareiuly now >ubieve by working. 

Among tbe interviews oonthuted witb a siib-sample. 111 
)»irls indiiate<l career orientations toward teaching, nursing 
or secretarial work. These girls were asked if they would 
prefer to work when they bad reached tbe age of 30. 
About lialf wished to be sti^l employed. I bis further in^ 
dicated the vahie plated on work, even to tho extent of 
desiring employniont during the family-rearing perio<l. 

It is to be expected fiom the data presented previously ^ 
that more secretaries would report a lesser coinmipnent to 
work than the other gio^ips. This expectation was coii- ^ 
firiiied in tbe interviews. Over 60^; of tbe secretaries 
preferred not to work at age .^0, in contrast to YK/f of the 
teacliers aiul -^6^^^ of tbe nurses. 

Ihe girls were also asked to give reasons explainiii'jl^ 
their reactioij to work .it age .^0. The most frequent ^ 
negative reason was tbat a mother should be free to take 
care of her children. Nearly equivaleiu pro|>ortion.s of 
teachers aiul secretaries gave ttiis reason (about * 
but only 3'>^^ of the nurses did so. Almost a quarter of 
i\}v secret.uies sat^l (ha( a woiiVan^s place is in (be bonie 
Ro asons fa\'oritig con(inue<.l employinen( a( .^0 included 
eartiing ex(r.i inio'me and pursuing ati outside interest. 

IfUerviowees were asked (o lis( (be specific iHoupations 
(hey would prefer (heir husbands (o be engaged in wben 
(he girls reached age M). The majori(y named professional 
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UMduMs piffcirril ihrii luisKiiuls to he piolfssioiials I \ 

.Ill (>(<u|)alt()n il.issili.ihlc .is |>i()fossi()iMl Ihv 
pciicm.igr oi MHicMiics iMrUMiiiiji; piofcssioiul iKinp.i 
lions iiw (hrtt hush.iiuls t .in l>r mnlcisiooJ ul ilu- 

fimlings llirsc giiK unil in he itioir ininrslnl in .u 

tpiirinj^ m.iUMi.il. ihinjL^s. Alihouji^h not .ill piofrssionjls 
h.i\o i« ^riMiri (Mining (>*)\mi. iluii pourui.il rarninji; t.ip.i 
city usually cxrrcds ih.n of most oiIum ok up.uional 
I iIU*jl;oi ICS. ^ 

l\w nc\t ipicsMon soujL^lil a more iiMlisiit rrs|X)fiso 
hv askinj^ chc ji;irls wh.ii ihcv .lUu.illv c\|hv(c<I clicir hns 
Kidils Co ho (loinji; i.ilhrr (h.in \hv |>irfiMir<l odup.Kion 
About h.itf of ihc nnrscs .ind ic.ulicrs initiiu.iincci ihv 
dnncv of professional. I his is „oc a larj^r irdutiion from 
Midr aspiracions. Mowovcr, scirtcaiits liail an txiicnicly 
lar^c mhinjon Only 2i>^', of tlicni aiCuallV cxpciccil 
to bojj^ril (o a profcssiofial wIumi clicy wtMc \{), l lms, 
nurses and icat tiers were very hijL^h <1)nipared lo 'oiher 
omi|Miions * while secret. iries were low. 

Nurses sliowed some Striking differemes from fhe ocher 
>»r()(jps in namin|L> aspiracions and exDen.il ions. While 



they wete similar Co leaihers in tlie |eraMicage desirinji; 
professicm^^il husbands, ilicy were tpiiie dissimilar in tlie 
pro^iorciofi preferring a m;ue in ihe managerial, official 
anil propriecot raiegory (excluding farm). WliiK* abouc 
1^^; of All ocher groups preferred a luisband in /hese 
jobs. onW4 S^; of die nurses made cliis seleiMi^Mi. On che 
oclier Miafid, ox^^r a ipiarcer of che nurses wisl)ed clieir 
husbands co liave working class cKtupiUions involving iMan 
ual skills compared Co a range of co ; for the cllier 
iiicegories of girls. Yec only 11.^/ of chese nurses feic 
clieir husbands would aetually' be engaged in chese crades. 

More secrecaries expected than preferred co marry hus- 
bands from lower scatus oei up^itions. I eaeluix* und mjrses, 
in expressing tlie op|>osice cendt^uy, exhibiced an unusual 
paccern chac is noc easy co incerprec. 

All of che findings in chis seicion should be cautiously 
evaluaced and creaced as cencative. One important reason 
for suVh caution is chat'^mie of die girls may have 
responded to the tpiestion in terms of cheir estimate of che 
oaupational prospects of ^^i particular boy. Tor example, 
if a +»oy had expressed aspirations coward a particular 
occupation, it is reasonable co ex(>ect thac his girl friend 
might then report hopes of marrying someone in that 
same cHCupacion. However, this preference or expecta 
tion might be affected if the. pair ended cheir ^elacionship. 
During high school, many, of these relationships can rea 
sonably be considered transitory. Anocher reason is che 
rel.ictvely few cases on which some of che percentages are 
based. ' 

Yet It should also be noted thac 6ir^ of the girls prefer- 
red a profes^ional husband. 1'his figure is cpiite ^finiilar co 
the proporcion (67^;.) of 4'^4 boys in the incerview sample 
who preferred to be profes.sionals at age M). 

ValuM 

Differences amortg aspiring nurses, teiidiers and secre 
taries were examined further by comparing cjieir answers 
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l»> t|iKsnons ufi {\\%; MudeiK ipiesdomiairc char |H'rtained 
ceuain values. J *v 

One ot d>csc cxploied (celings ahoOt maceiial con 
\cniCMMS Nuisrs led the tluee groups in desiring work 
saving c on\ emt^nc cs to make life easy hut the othets were 
ipiue ilosc lieh^nd. Ihe i>luipaMi)ns did not differ much 
in tlie proportions wishing an expensive car aiul home 
either, hut less than a fifth of any category considered this 
either ttry ifufuntunt or hti (wrt.ifit , However, a fifth of 
the secretaries did wish to W provided with many luxury 
items, compared co about \¥'\ of nurses and \\<'\ of che 
teac hers. 

All three categoric* rated service to others high. V^v 
ail tlucc parts of the tpiestiou, the same pattern prevailed. 
More teachers ranked service to others as iftfportant or 
tcry Imfforttitit followed by nurses and then secretaries. 
I he res|>onses indicate that assisting a charitable organi/a{' 
tion has less appeal l(foj| groups) tliaO direct ly offering 
personal help. .^.^ 

While responses toward service^ to others do not seem 
^ significantly different, the picture changes when we review 
die di>4riknion of chostj who rated such services as wry 
iwfyortiifit. Although ^1 dif ferenciac ion hecween itti port tint 
and /yv hnportufit somecimej( adds liccFe, in chis case it 
does helji focus (he resulcs. I'ewer 4crecaries than teach- 
cr<»Nj^ncr nurses considered service co dkliers Co be nry prt- 
portitfit. Not only tliac^ but nurses |inKcd thene values'" 
hjglier Chan teachers did. 'More nurscf chan teachers con- 
sidered ic very iniporcanc Co do someching in life chat 
would benefjt many people and to be able co do some 
ching for ochers on che job. ^ ^ 

Nearly all teachers, nurses and secretaries ranked the 
opporcunicy to work wicli friendly |x*ople as imporcanc c)r 
very imporcanc. Arranging life co have plenty of cime 
for associaciofi with goocl friends was aTso regarded highly 
by all three occupacions. However, the nurses were con- 
siderably below che ocher cwo groups. Perhaps they 
realized that as 4 nurse, one is often not able to arrange 
schedules to suit oneself. Often, nurses are on duty when 
ocher people 'are eating, sleeping or playing. On the 
other hand, more nurses ch;Mi ai>y other girls wanced to 
avoid situaticms where (hey thought their' feelings would 
get hurt. 

While placing high value on good social relationships, 
most of the girls would not avoid jobs or situaticms that 
would separate them from their best friends. Secretaries 
were most likely to say they would ccyisider friendship ties, 
with about a third desiring to avoid separation (trom best 
friends). 

Dating patterns also reflected in part the attitudes of 
these girls toward other social relationships. As might 
be expected from the previous data, .secretaries dated the 
most. In the month prior to answering the ^cjuestionnalre, 
^9, l<;/^ of the secretaries had dated three times' or more; 
the |>ercentages for nurses and teachers were 36.9 and 35.8, 
respectively. More teachers had dated oiue or twice than 
had nurses or secretaries, while nurses led those having 
no dates, l-ai* fewer secretaries than teachers or nurses had 
not dated at all in die past month. A similar tendency 
was re(>orted by those who were going steady. I'h^ 



Ilu'sr tl.uiiij^ |».iniiiis hnihcr siipptut iUv of 
chr sr(cc(.iiirs hriii^ moif <»iuiurtl tow.iiiP soii.ihili(\ 
Ch.iii CiMihcis or miisi s Noi (>nl\ ilid sc< t t t.H ics il.itr 
.iiul s(imJ\ mou* tiKiii. biu (lu\ wiir .ilso moic rclu/ 
CiJK Co Um\c clu'ii h tends in I.inoi oI a tnw joh Itu.iiioii 
FurchornuMT. clu'ii pymit g^.utis .itui ^itMCfi itjjfiunuiU 
of hojucwork .ippcu co lx' ionsisttiu \\i(h thcii 

Also iiulit,iii\f o( soii.il icI.Kionships is IcrtrtfTship in 
mIum)I >|xins!>rcil t\fr:ii ujfi ii nLn .lUiNicirs. Ii.ulurs h.ul 
ihv hi^hosc i\ici' of ItMclit shtp |>osi(ions. StH i rc.irit s h.ul 
ihv lowcsc {HMiynciiir anil nurses the middle f^roup. 

Why is (Ins pacccrjl chc roM isc ol (he d.icin^; p.ntern/ 
riu» Hniiin^ iscon^iunu wich (he In poilfesiv due (he eilnn 
(ioii.d .^spincioiis of sCndenCs who are leiulei s in si hool 
will be hi^hci ch;ui (he eilm .i( iv4n.d .ispiiMcions of s(\iden(s 
vrtio are tn)i. It is possible ijlui there is i iliffereme in 
i|u.dicy becweeii (fiis type of \>ori.d lel.ittonship .inil (he 
(ype relaced to dating. Sni h leailership positions usually 
involve res|>onsibility and it nii^hc be cha( (he same (y|H»s 
oi scuilencs who work hard for high marks and who hope 
, to at hie\e high lex els of etiui acion also seek leadership 
^)si(ions. 

t l arlier ic was suggesceil chac serrelaries seemed more 

prescige tonsiioiis than ceai hers or nurses. I his infereiue 
IS based on se\eral iniliianCs. In one measi^* of pres(ii>e. 
H.5<*; of che setiecaries reporteil cbac ic was imporcam or 
very iinporcanc Co chem co have chemselves and cheir f.nnilv 
tonsidereil che Ihsc in che i omnuinicv. Oidy Vi r/; of che 
ceailiers and MA^'^ of che n\irses answered in this way. 
More ceatliers chan seirecaries choughc ic intsmingfid Co 
be one of che niosC iniporcanc mecnbers of cheir srhool's 
"leading cn)\vd/' ac cheir high school. ^ While •18.<X^^ of 
che ceathers said chey were pare of che "leailing rrowd." 
only M.H^; of che luirses ami 1*)^; of che seirecaries made 
cWis rlaiin. This paccern seems plausible in ligbc of die 
figures chac show chac ceathers helil more leadership posi- 
cions in school .itcivicies. However, noc all ceaihers desir 
Vi\ CO be pare of che leading irowd." Among cbo>e who 
iiulieaced that chey weren'c pare of chis "irowd," iui iin* 
clear piccure emerges. Among die unaffiliacecl, a gieacer 
jwrceiicage of secrecaries chiyi ceachers desired chis affilia 
tion, but a smaller perceiicage of nurses chan ceachers 
wanteil to be "i^i." 

Ic will also be recalled thac more secrecaries chan nurses 
or teachers pLueil a high value on scholascic achieve 
nienc while ac the same time chey earned poorer grades 
than the nurses or Ceachers. This could be interpreced as 
a desire Co have such achievemencs for cheir prestige value. 
In addicion, a larger proporcion of secretaries wished Co 
marry professional men, a career stacus chat is generally 
accorded high prescige in our sociecy. I'Urchermore, they 
seemed more oriented toward luxury icenis and other 
material things. 

flow-ever, otJier factors besitles tiesire for prescige coultl 
be influencing these centlencies. I'urthermore, ic is possible 
that differences may exist becween che kind of prestige 
desired in high school and thac desired in atlulc life. This 



nia\ aiiouiic/loi some of che i one railii Cory ceiidem ies nocetl 
aho\e flAMeloie, che oiiupacional ilifferenies in che 
Nalue of piiscige do noc appeal Co be easily iiicerpiecable 
widiotir adihcion.il d.iCa 

Main kinds of s,nisf.i( cions arc offered \f\ \\i\y <ar<*(T 
^ In one Mie.tsure. suli|e( Cs were Co indic.iCe cheir feelings aboiic 
*che influence of ^hiee noimiacerial sacisfai cions. More 
Cea<heis (han nul^s^s or seirecaries feic chese iceins in 
flucnceil cheir chance Co be ireaci\e and <»riginaL che 
ihame to h:\\v |>ower and auchoricy. and (he ^ir4(|jLue of 
freeilom on che job. '\ 

These findings sup|>orC che^ocion (hac ceaihers reacC 
ni%; posicively Co che nomi>;^icerial sacisf^u cions inherenC 
in (heir c.ireer *vhile tuitses and ^^crctaries. though similar 
CO one anoclfer. respond quice differencly from ceachers. 
Hue cheie fiiulings are noc unusual, as ic is apparent chaC 
ceaching would offer somewhi|( ^jVacer chances for power 
and auchoricy chan would nursing or secrecarial work, which 
are founileil on roucine. 

rhe above iceins cover only a limiced number of die 
available nomnaceri^d sacisfai cions. so excessive generali/ 
ing is noc warranted. It has already been |>oinced one chac 
mirses rank highesc in cheir desire (o be of service Co ochers. 
Anocher measure showed chac 91. 7<"^^ of (lie nurses compar- 
eil to 8'>.r/^/^ of the ceachers and H\.^)^{ of che secrecaries 
said chey chose their occupacion because ic sounded in- 
ceresting. rurchermore. pro|>orcions reporcing chac chey 
< always wanceil co enter chac occupacion were: Nurses. 
HI.*>^;; ceachers, 64. ><^;; secrecaries, 6\.7<'^f. 

Also providing supporc for che possibilicy, chac non- 
professional fields are actraccive because of macerini re- 
warjs are che res|>onses to icem "I chose my occupacion 
luHause che pay is- good.*: Secrecaries selecced chis value 
in greacer proporcions {6.V2%).chan nurses (i^.^^r) «>r 
ceachers (23.6^;). 

Aildicional evidence along these lines was gathe/ed 
during che incervie.ws. whicJi have been described earKer. 
These 1 1 1 girls indicaced whac (hey wanced mosc from cheir 
life's work. Teiulencies regarding service co humanity, 
money and pleitsant associates, previously discussed, were 
supporced by che incerviews. Nurs(^s mosc ofcen chose the 
firsc, while secrecaries more frequently named che laccer 
cwo values. MosC of the girls chose che item ' interest- 
^mg woi;|</' che range falling becween 80.5 and Hl W/f. 

On chtv ocher haiitl, so few incerviewees consciously 
ihose prescige as an imporcanc faccor chac no conclusion 
is warranced regarding ic. More secrecaries, followed by 
nurses and ceadiers, felt job securicy was important while 
die order regarding imporcuiice of freedom was (eacliers. 
secre(aries, and tlitn nurses. 

When (his same sample was asked which of/c of diese 
features was the nios( importaiK, the mos( frecpient choices 
were service to liu!iia!ii(y, interesting work and job security. 
I'or (eachers, i!i(eres(iiig work and service (o luiiiianity 
were chosen most oiften; (he votes were almost equally 
divided (40.0 and fi.SVr, respec(ively) with service hav- 
ing a slight edge. -Secretaries (oo were divided aliiios( 
evenly beCween their (wo (op clioices: in(eresti!ig %vork 
ranked firj?t (36. followed closely by job security 

(.Vf.I^/'^). Ku( nurses overwhelmingly chose service to 
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liiiiii.nMU ( •» ■ (lu I! I ,n.,s| tiMjiKrii <h<>i.( 

iiKcicsdn^ \Nt)ik ( l*> tell f.u below thru tiisf 

Hvsntwvs {{} (Ills t|urs(i<»n .«lsu slw)\\r(l Hi.K iiK^fll^ mitsrs 
ih.in stMrMiiis ihosr innnf\ whilr tio (r.!<hcis ii.niu'J 
rhis item .IS mos( ii!i|>or(.in( W'r nu^^( r\\H K {k'k\ num 

st'ticc.uios ili.iii muses h) ihoosr (h.u idtn. Niiiscs also 
Um\ t\\v l.n^fsr |H'r( ciir.i^i stlruin^ pir.is.iiu .issnii.Kcs 
.IS most iinpuif.iiK \\\u\v ilu- siHin.uirs suipiisin^l\ h.nl 
lunw. This p.irri.ilK M»nn.u!ii(s thv inforni.uion tnxn 
other incjsnus (li.u slinwcil ttiotr smrr.uifs tlosiicd in(mf\ 
Mu\ prrsci^c. i»u»ir < uiisiilnoil ^^Mu^ p.iv in ihnosiii^ (hrir 
t.ncri, .tiui muio ho|>f(! ru h.i\r pkMs.uir .issoti.ucs. 

Summary Profiles 
Prospective teachers 

(iiHs .ispiiin^ (o he Ic.uhcrs r.iiikcti first in many 
of (he atcrihutcs lonsitloiei! desirable for sucit'ss am! 
presci^e in our sovierv roda\. ! or example^.chey reported 
higher grades than nurses or secretaries ai^l also belt! more 
leadership pu^,itions in extra t urritiilar activitios at school. 
Ihis pitturt' sup|H»rts the ex|Hctation that students with 
higher grades will also have higher rates of participation 
in scbo!)l activities. 

These prospective teachers aspired to a |H)sition that 
den)aiuls more oduiation than is tiecessary for secretaries 
and |H'rhaps more than that rtHjuired of niany nurses. 
Jh.wever, these 'girls were probably ecpiai (o the demand, 
since many factors faNor the likelihooti of college attend 
aiur for most of them. Iheir high marks and interest 
in academic subjeus help itisure college entrance, as does 
the encouragement they recei\e from parents aiul teachers. 
They had the most highly educated mothers and fathers, 
and more teachtirs than nurses or secretaries ex|H'cted 
financial aid from their (>arents for a college education. 
More of their families agreed that their children should 
get all the education |>ossjble. rurthermore. teachers 
placed higher value on education than did either eiurses 
or secretaries. 

rhtHigh their own scholastic achievemetus appeared 
to bo higher than those of nurses .or secretaries, teachers 
placeii less value on such accomplishments. I hey did not 
strongly support the idea that a college education is 
necessary to earn a good salary or to be a conniiunity leailer. 
More of them than nurses or secretaries subscribed to the 
idea that success hinges on ability iuul ef fort , rather than 
on education. These findings suggest that teachers are 
less concerned about prestige and are more likely to sec 
their education as a prertHpiisiie to a ^lesired occupatii>ii 
rather thati the golden key to success. J 

Satisfactions that teachers desired in their career in- 
cluded the chance to be creative and original, the chance 
to have power and authority aiuTtbe freedom on the job. 
fhey chose service to humanity and interesting work as 
the most important features of their [uospect!\e occupation. 

More teachers received help from their parents in job 
plamiing than did secretaries, and signif icaiu ly more 
future teachers also received such aid from their teachers. 
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!i-.ic)»(»s mou (h.ui Muiscs i/, 

scMctaii^s to name. < tc.uheras the person the\ im»st waniei 
(o he like .md as the pcrs<»n who \vt)uhl e\pi(t iuon 
Miem. Thus i( appears th.U - te.u ^leis ser\e<l a 
signif K.tnt u>\v models lo girls planning a f^tliing career 

iN ris (lid not wit Id as imu h infhuine on teaJu is ir 
t.ueer Jwu^e as the\ i\u\ on seuet.uies oi nurses Mu 
friends weie iinportaiu to these girls in other ways. To 
problems \\iih dating, f.imilv or leligioti, luore teacher* 
th.ui tiurses or seuetaries would turn to a friend fni help 
l iuthernjore. inore (e.uheis planned to arr.nige their future 
sthedules to iiu hide time for assonatiou with their friends. 

Though more teaihers than others je|H»rteil member- 
shi|) in (he sthool's "leading crowd" antl participated ji 
inaiu^ aciiN Ities, they did not date as much as secretaries 
ami hail the lowest rate for going steady. 

More teachers than secretaries nr nur^^^ lioped to be 
still employed at age M), thus coml>ining the careers of 
h'omemaking ajul teaching. Two-thirds of them wanted 
to marry a luan who would be ifi a professional «)ccupa- 
tion at age M) and half of them actually expected to do 
this. 

Prospective nurses 

Much has been said receiuly about the desire for 
money which iifften ap[K\irs to have replaced concern for 
humanity as a ifoctor's prime objective; the same cannot 
be said of girls who aspired to he nurses. Although teach 
ers. secretaries and nurses all overwheliru'ngly preferred 
to work with |KM)ple rather tliiUi things or ideas, 
this ori^uation best describes ^Jiose high scIuh)! girls as- 
piring to be tiurses. Service to luunanity ranked as the 
most im|>ortatu job satisfaction expected by tliese girls. 
The choice of Working with people was viewed as an 
opportunity to be helpful ^ others. 

While fewer luirses than teachers or secretaries felt 
that work is a valuable ex|>erienct\ a higher |K*rcentage of 
them subscribed to the notion that it is a person's duty to 
work. Slightly less than half of the nurses preferred not 
to be working at age 30. a figure less than that for .secre- 
taries but more than for teachers. 

(Jirls choosing nursing cJcH'ided u|>on it at a much 
}()unger age and felt more itifluence from TV and movies 
than did their peers-planning for other occupations. More 
nurses thaei others had always wanted to have ?>uch a 
career. Almost a third had worked at related jobs and 
found them satisfying. More nurses than other girls 
re(>orted that their pareius influenced them to make this 
choice or approved of the decision. In coiurast, the in- 
fluence of school persoime! and friends was minimal. Other 
factors influencing this occupational iju)ice seem to be 
the large number of available openings atid the accompany- 
itig job security. 

hi comparison with teachers and secretaries, nurses 
most ofteti fell in the middle range. At times they were 
more like secretaries, at other times more like teachers. 
Their self-reported grades were average. Although not 
as academically Oriented as teachers, they were interested in 
biology and the physical sciences. They did express quite 
high educational values. This would be expected, since 
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iiitin musts (Uiu .. ...lUnv sonic fvfii lio 

|V»M j^i.i(lu.i(c work. 

Niiiscs ssvti' inoM like (cmIh is m ihcii , In |,i^h 

.•s|>ii.»(ions .111(1 ts|uit.m(.iis i din^ ili,- .hoiic oi a 
huslMiul %%ho w.Miltl In- ni^.i^cl m .i |)i„(,ss,on.il 0(u.|M 
(ion. Mowcvn. dus .,lso li.ul s..nu> s(,,kin^ dil I t-irm ts 
from (In- ,»(|„.,s. ( omih.iicI ,0 ..(lu-,s. x.ry „„rsfs 
w.in((.tl (oin.wi\ nii'M in (lie ni.tn.i^ci . ol 1 ii i.il or prontit(oi 
t.Kcj-orN. .1 iMcf>xH\ ot rol.ui\i-l\ lii^l, si.uus. Nv.uU .1 
«|ii.ir((T ol (lu-m (Icsirid to in.im .1 ni.mu.il l.ihorcr I lovs 
I'MT. (.nl\ II (|,oui;li( (lii-v Nvoul.l .„(n.,||v ,|o so. | h.'s 
clfsirc is tlifli.nlt (o cvplaiii. bin (he .ispir.Kiinis .m.l 
|H't(.ilions ri-^.ir,Jini; h.islunds ..ic so (i-n(..iiv,- for (ii-n.ii^.-rs 
t»i.u nio.c suhs(.,ni...l .iir nmlal to iaicrprcl 'ilus 

iiinisn.il (k'snr ol main inirsi-s. 

I( .i|»jHMis (li.i( mnsis NM-ri- k-ss iniliniil (li.iii in.iii\ 
(I'Cna^tTs lo o|.|iosi- du- (r.idiiions of .ril.iin so.i.il insiiin 
tions. I'or I'x.iinpk-. Hu-v oM-rN%lu-kiiin^lv .i^rirtl (k.x iki- 
m IuhiI Jms .1 ri^lii (,) ^iM- ho.ni-work. i-nibr.i. iii^ (his ,„n . 
(i'p( inoii- (li.iii .inv olIuT ^irls. •» 

NuiM-s stTiiR-d moil- inilini-il to on^.i^i- ii, soi i.il ai 
(iviiifs Willi a siiink- frii-nd (lian an i-ii(i,i- ^roi,,,. ilu-y 
sfldoni ropo/Tci! a lar^i- niiiiilHr ol dose frit-nds (five or 
nunc). hirilK-rnioro. ilu-v si-nni-il k-ss willing (o laki- prob 
Ifins 10 frii-iids tlian did (laihi-rs or si'iroiariis. 

In .u.drti w'ifli (bis k-ssi-r coninii(nii-n( (o pi-i-rs. nursi-s 
tiatc-d the leusi of (he (hreo ^toups. al(hon^li more of 
thoni (ban «»f (he (eat hers were going stead\ . 

Prospective secretaries 

Mat* prospective se( (afies bad high aspiradoiis. biK 
tbcir aiftievemeiKs. plans, and expe( taCions of(en were lux 
e«)iisis(eii( with (lieir desires. Aldiongh they stressed (he"" 
iniport.ime of s< lu.larly a< bieveiiieni s, they did no( a((ain 
hij»b marks. While eager to have luxuries and presiige, 
thev di<l not aspire toward a eareer or a level of ediiea(ion 
(hat IS likely (o bring it to them. Ihey lio(Hd (o marry 
profevsKHial men. but tlid not really expect to do so. 

Se*ret.irie*»oftcn ranked at die l>o((oni in comparison 
(o teaihers and nurses. More of diem repor(ed die lowest 
grades ind die least prefcrenie for most subjec(s <)tlier 
than biisiiK-ss. I nglish. home eronomics, and pliysical educa- 
tion. Tbougb many of (hem recognized (he importaiue 
o» .1 c.llcge educa(i.m.- (hey valued educa(ion less than 
nurses and te.ichers did. 

A( the same time, diey were m,vs( likely to express (he 
belief that etlucuion is lurcssary for success and tlTht it 



lOUMis moic th.iii efloK and ahili(\. It is |>ossil)lc dial (his 
icsid(s fiom sonic 1 .idnn.ili/jiig 011 dicii pan ,Mos( ol (hem 
do no( need a college ed.i, aiioii lor (heir )oh. Some may 
IKK c\cn he .ihic lo meet college e.iti.iiuc rc(|iiii enienls. 
Ilius die\ may .Ktribute an\- shortcoming (luA loiescc in 
ihemscKes (o laik ol educ.ition. 

Seiielaries seemed to (onie from less privileged homes 
than nurses or icac liers. I hey tended to have the leas! 
educated parents and were far less likely to expeit financial 
lielp for lollege. Also, there was less family agrfeimiit 
about the impoitaiice of education. Ihey were aliead of 
either nurses or teachers in re|>ortiiig liomes broken by 
• livoicc. About a tenth of them liad divor.e.l parents 
(omparetl to 4'-'-; of the re.irbers. 

Perliaps tiiis relative depri\ .ition .mioiig sei retaries had 
•^p.nked dayiireaiiis of great things. I l,ey apfH-ared to be 
more prcstige conscions tlian n^es „r' teaclieis. which 
may partially explain the ini|iortance thev att.iched to 
scholarly .ichievements. Iwo thirds of them chose their 
occupation because it wij^d bring g.Kui pay. a much 
greater percentage than nurses or te.ichers who considered 
(bis angle in their job choice. Joir security ranked second 
only to interesting work as the single most im|>or(ant 
satisfaction secretaries ex|H'cted from their careers. 

l-nrtherinore. secretaries outranked teachvrs or nurses 
m aspiring to marry professional men. NeaHy three- 
fourths of them hoped .to do so. Yet Oj^ly a fifth had 
such expectations compared to a much less dr.istic drop 
for nurses anti (cachers. IVspite their high ho|>cs for 
syealth and pre.stige, nearly two thirds preferrejl not to 
work at age ^0. Ilieir most frequent reason was coinmn- 
. ^MK-nt to family. Yet if they do not marry profes.si.mal 
iiieir their own ulded income may be the only w.iy they 
t.in obtain at least some of the wealth and prestige they 
seemed to value. 

Secretaries seem t|iiitc .socially inclined, fhough many 
did not belong to the leading crt)wd in school, in.iny of 
(lu-m would have liked to. Many would bcVekictant to 
leave friends for a new joK Money and j>leasant a.s- 
sociates were selected by mo/e secretaries as inijx.rtant job 
s.itisf.ictions than were other rewards. ^ 

In keeping with their social inclinations, niwre sccre- 
■■' (.iries di;ui. (fliers were influenced in their job choi?c- by 
friends. They also said they would probably consult 
friemis about other problems more dian teachers Or nurses' 
(oo.^but this pattern was not clear cut and needs further 
substantiation. - ^ 



11. DELINQUENT-TYPE BEHAVIORS 



Introdudfioi^ 

I Ins ch.ijMrr is not .iboiit juvcnik' (lt'lin(|iieiu v .is or- 
tliiiarily defined. VUc iiiforni.uion presented wis not 
;)b(iiincd friMii boys and j^irls who bad been et)nvirted of 
^triiiiwal bebavior and siibseijuently officially classified a< 
MclitKiuents. Ratber, it reports tbe ineidente of admitted 
violations of certain social conventions, moral standards 
and laws by l/>7.| boys and I.S6H j'irls who completed a 



(liiestionnaire wliile tliey were enrolled in pubhc hi^di 
schools in a number of localities in tlio State of Wasb- 
inj'ton duriMj* tbe period 1957- 1959. 

'^Kovisii>n i^f .1 paprr prcscntccJ .n ihc Confcreiur nn ( iirrnu 
Kesc.irdi id ntluuiiuiuy. sponsored hy (|k« \V.ishinj;tt>n State De- 
|Mriim>n( of Insn'it.tions. University o/ Vu^ci Somnl Tactuiu, 
W.islnn^ton. M.rch V l<>6l. Carol I Stone was coantboi of tbe 
orii^mal paper. 
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hei.iusc iiiiiiiy oi die lontessccl .uis wouli! h.ivc rosiilieil 
til A jmlgmciu of ilcliiujiKMu > if olfiuallv known (o \a\\ 
(.•nfoncinciit iigontics. Pcrli*i|>s this cciin is too strong 
At some j>oiiits \vx* use the ti'uns niistn havioi or ini^ 
(ondiut .IS s^MfnUnU fut i!c'Iint|utiU I\|H' !>th.i\ioi 

rhc rcspotuicnts wore in the iiiiidi thr<Migli the (wcllth 
grades in six witlely sc|>ar«i(ct! jroas of the state. Onr 
s(a(is(iial ailvisor .iiiviscii us to make ic clear at the outset 
that the iiiforinatioiM is not necessarily representative of 
all (eeti age yt)ungsteTs in W'ashingKon. l-vei^ though 
tlie sample of iiulividuals is Urge e!H)Mgh for this pnr|>ose 
hati it been seleitetl pro|>Wiv, the ii^formation cannot be 
so interpreted ber.uise the loi.ilities jti whi^li these young 
sters were enrolled in sihool were 'not selected with the 
idea t)f <>bt«iiniiig information that Could be used for mak- 
ing generalizations about the whole state. I'urthermore. 
we cannot be certain that the information would neces- 
sarily represent adeipiately the situation in che sample 
locality now more than IS years later. 

I'or one thing, no l.lrge urban center was iiulud- 
eti. We have no inforitiation from Seattle. Tatom*!. 
' Spokane, or other large urban areas. In addition, from 
A purely statistical standpoint, it is im|K)rtant that not all 
iiulividuals enrolled in high schools in Washington had a 
ihance of being included in the sample. In view of these 
.liniitati(>ns. it is not valid Co gencrali/e this information 
for the state as a whole. However, since the number of 
cases is fairly substantial, wc believe that the information 
has some historical value and it might be useful as a 
heiuhmark for later tomp<irisons. 

Theoretical Orientation 

All st)cieties and lesser social systems have norms or 
standards for guiding and judging a member\> behavior. 
Socit)l()gists ami anthropologists regard these group-shared 
expect at it)iis of behavior as aspects of culture. Several 
terms arc used in discussing these norms. These include 
folkways, mores and laws. The folkways am the "right" 
ways of behavior as defined by a social system but thc?^ 
norms can be violated without stringent, puni^shmcnt. 'I'h? 
mores have strong moral meaning; violation is regarded 
as a threat to the smial system. (!onsct|uently, punishment 
of violators is severe. Laws can be rcgardetf as norms that 
have been given official standing and are enforced by 
agents of the state. (!riininal law deals with offenses 
against the public peace, morality or order (76:581). 

It is our view th^^ocial controf is maintained primarily 
through the inculcation of group-shared norms in social 
.systems that arc im|x)rtant enough to lie regijirded as 
primal^' points of reference. Thus, the person whiA violates 
the mores will bring .shame and di.scredit to. his reference 
group as well as Co himself. The mo.st important of these 
reference groups is uiHpiestionably one's own family, but 
there may be others, including cliques and school-related 
groups. 

The behavior norms of different social systems often 
reinforce each other. However, somepmes the norms of 
A particular groiip differ from the nortns of other systems, 
including tjie state government. In a particular family, 
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fiM c\.inij>lc. NliMoUfii; dcci <>ut *>! sr.iNon in.i) In ap|Ho\('d 
behavior In a few families, parents may atttiallv teath 
their ihildien to hrg or steal, A child who becomes a 
member of .1 gang of juveniles ma\ be gnideil by ** lom 
plex set of anti soual but group shareil norms. 

riu' existent c of siuh suhtuhmal \.iiia(ions f^A\ i.mse 
intHi^oJ conflict for a ])ersoi\ who is torn between a tiesire 
t'i) Ih' a law abiding liti/en in all respects atui a ilesire 
to follow tlie tiorms of Jiis family or other reference grtuip. 
It would probably be easier for such a person tt> \ iolate the 
law than for one whose reference grojip norivis conform 
to the legal norms. 

Mecanse most families share the general culture and help 
to tr.insmit it to their younger niembers, one i.m exjH'Ct 
tliat a persoi^ wtx) rebels against the iu)rms of his family 
will be likely to rebel against societal norms. 

We consider that violation of siHietal and family nt>rnis 
constitutes deliiU]uent type behavior, even though the 
\ iolator may not be classified offiiially as delintpretit. 

Proceeding within this theoreticiil framework, we ex- 
amined some empirical data relevant tv> che hy|>othesis that 
some types of family subculture as reflected in selected 
indices is associated with deliiupient ty|H' behavior as we 
have defined it. In addithin. we sought evidence of as- 
sociation of deliiu|ueiu-type behavior with the values of 
certain other groups. 

We wish to emphiisi/e that we are not offering a single 
cause explanation for deliiujuent type behavior. Rather, 
we tried to identify some of the configurations of family 
and peer-group culture that, seem to be associated with 
ilelintpient-type behavior. If such behavior is a prelude 
to delinquency defined as 'Melinquencs being those who 
have an official record," then a look at the culture patterns 
that tend to produce such behavior should be meaningfid 
anti enlightening. 

Incidence of Delinquent-Type Behavior 

Others hav^ detnonstratetf that most normal adults have 
at one time or ^mother violated one or more laws (18.19, 
'<8:39()-392). The same is true of the unwritten social 
norms, (.'onsequently, we should ex|>ect to find .some vio- 
lations among teen-agers. We could not make a com- ^ 
prefnrnsive inquiry on this matter, but we did have space 
for a few questions. Our interest in delinqueiH-type 
behavior had been stimulated by our colleagues Dr. Ivan 
Nye and Or. James Short who h;id made a study in a jhree- 
city area in the state (48:326-221). The nine questions 
we includetl were based on the^ork of Nye and Short, 
although we did not follow their approach exactly. They 
had an item on .sex relationships- that we did not inclucfe 
oiul we modifieil tjie wording" of .some of the questions 
^^n^ did use. 

We prefaced our reque.st for' information on miscon- 
duct with the followiiig statement: 

liveryone breaks .some rules and regulations dur- 
ing his lifetime. Some break them regularly, others 
less often. Below are some frequently broken, 
('heck those that yon have broken since beginning 
grade school. (You can be sure that no one will 
find out from this (piestionnaire that you did any 
of these chings.) 




. ^Iht HUiMim/ Mul il.f ro|Hmscs hv \s,ns and Kills arc 
\Jt|rntMitc<J in ff^nrt' 2. 

^ ,. "I rt'sjx.n.lf.us s.n<| (ha. (hoy had lold Ik-s ;uui 

tliv,ht'y«l (Mr paronjv l„ al.n.>si ovorv «.(Ium civ h.ys 
woro far n«.re likely than ^irls (o have viola.od .ho nmral 
«>r lc>{jil nouns f Ho van. to the behavior u.verctl hv .he 
quostlons. Th« ox.o.,, of atlniittotl viola.ions in.li.a.oci 
that (ypual bfh.nior tnay differ from the ideal, 

Scaling of Delinquent-Type Behavior 

l'i«i.re r^shows the inddence of s|H'tifi, arts of n,is 
behavior hut j^.ves no indication of the extent to which 
tlel.„«,i,ent-ty|H' m,avi<,r tends to hv , hara, teristi. of dif- 
ferent typrs of in^ilv.'dnals. Previous investigators have 
foiiiul that more ,)r less consistent patterns of hchavior 
tend to bo fharacteristit; of individuals; in fact 4r-1s 
|>»)ss.ble on the-h«sis of ros|>onses to a set of related tuies- 
tions to classify individuals into categories according to 
(he pattern of their res,K.nses (27,68). FoMowinK the 
(.uttn.an pr.nedurc (27,6H), we developed a scale of delin- 
«luent-ty|H' behavior using the following five items from 
the original list of nine presented in figure 2. (1) drank 
beer wine or licp.or, (2) told your parc.lLs that you would 
not do what they ordered you to do, (3?to(,k things that 
did not belong k, y„u, (.f) skip,>ed school (no legitimate 
excuse), (-S) purf>,>sely damaged or destroyed public or 
private pro|>erty that did not belong To you. 

The seipience or patterning ,)f re.s|>onses f,)r the scale 
M dclim,ucnt tyf>e behavior is presented graphically in 
fiK"re 3. Note that drinking beer, wine or li«,«or was the 
^ most frecpient type of misbehavior ami^g these respond- 
ents Felling parents that they would not do what they 
had been ordered to do was the next most frc<|ucrft type 
of in.sbehavi«.r. I aking things that did not belong to them 
followed in third place, skippfnjr scht";;rwas fourth, and 
purp«>se!y damaging |>roperty that did not belong to them 
waji the least frecpient of the delinquent-type ads imiudcd 
in this scale. 

Generally, only kose who had performed the other 
four <lelinnuent/ype acts would also have destroyed prop 
•*-*rty. (.onv,rs^|y, those wh,) had destroyed propers- 
had generally also committed the other types of mis- 
conduct liste<l. This is a general property of a Guttman 
type scale. If on«,knows the scale type, it is possible to 
pre<lict the behavior on all questions included in the scale. 

ft was possible to cljissify each of the 3,2-^2 respond- 
ents into a scale type. There are some limitations to the 
scale of delinquent-type behavior used in this work. One 
of the chief limitations is that the scale includes only five 
of many possible delinquent^type acts. The order develop- 
ed from the data, as set forth in figure 3, could have many 
other types of misbehavior acts interspersed between the 
five shown or on either end of the five shown. 

Another shortcoming of the scale is thj^t the items fell 
into the order established in figure 3 in only 86% of the 
cases. Fhus, prediction of behavior from knowledge of 
. scale ty(w would be accurate 86%Xof the time. Guttman 
• .set the lower limit of reproducibility (or level of predic- 
tion) at 90%, so this scale does not quite meet the criteria 
of a Guttman scale. It can, h(jjvever, be considered a 
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i|iiiiM stale ami still br (isiful \u < l.issil yinf; irs|i()mk'iiis 
liKo sialc (vpcs. krc|U!ig in mind (h.U soinr tospoiulriUs 
dill iuu Lill iiKo (he |u*il(V( M |H s sc( up tAdir ih.iU 

,i!ist.m(i\ sonu' of (lu' rrs|>oiuii'iUs ItiiU li.uc ^.lid 
(ha( li.ivo (Icdiril p.uriMs lnt( did nonr Ot tlir ocIh-j 

ilclincjuoiK type .k(s im hidrd in iUv sialiv 1 lio rcs|H>ndiMUs 
who fi'll iu<<> tli-H iatrf;ur\ U,\\c InTn j;ioii|K*d Nsith those 
who h.ul ih*ticd parents and .ilsu driiik ahoholic he\eiai;es 
rht'ou)*h oni siahnj* tei hni(|vies. we were .dile to ilassif\ 
the respondents aiiording to the si ale ty|H* most nearly 
like ,tJiem. 

Identtt ii ation ni i oijl ii^ci! at ions ol delt(U|uent t\ pe 
lUts snt h .IS those in this .ind other stu h scales (otild .it 
least pattiaily aiiswer-ii tjnesiitvN asked hv Dentsihei at f4>e 
l*)6t) Nation.d (xMifeieiue on Soiral W'ellare. Me . was 
pointing «)Ul some areas ol iiee<led resranh. and asked 
"What kinds oC fnisheha\ioi lead to other kinds that 
eventuate in .1 se^pinue (>tlHha\ior th.it m.iv he identified 
as a delimpient rareer.-' ( ISV^"). The deliiupient type aits 
identified rii (his rha|>ter inar^fiot neeessarily lead to delin 
ipient i.nc^Ms. hnt those who have a consistent p.iiterfi of 
nusheha\'ior iiuoKiiiji; all five aits woiilil appear to be 
headed in the dirtntion of deRm|neniv. 

l ive 0} f ii i.d ' ifelini|iien( V rato^ ainonj; hoys is hij^lier 
than the rate ainoiij; f^irls (10:^^). Ibis also proved to 
h^^ true for iUlifitjUi fit tyfyc behavior as refleited by our 
SI ale (figure •\) , At t!ie to|i of the chart are those who 
reported that they had not committed any of the aits 
listed. As i.m be seen. .!H^'^ of the j^irls but onlv 17'*'^ 
of the bt)ys fell into ahis j^roup. At the bottom of the 
■siaU\ less than ItK"'^ of the j^irls and 27^'^^ of the boys 
!iad lojumitted all tht* acts of the seale. 

■'" rlu* M'x hriMkdown h.is lu'tn nt.iin(.iinrd lijitui^liotii (he %tiid>\ 
sinie hoys .iiul jL^irl.s iliii iliffrr apprtMt.iMy on the ilrlint|Ui:iu \ 
lypr si.dr. Miummt. nox iliff^'mrs .or (i4>infed oiil onl\ ii) 
ttt^t.uiirs iti wliiib fin- wiri.ition sirnud si^nifii.uit. 



One mij»ht assnine from iookmj* .it the i han that nune 
^i|ls th.m l>oys defied paiCnts. siiue their weie so many 
nuMe ^^iils m si.ilc Ivpr tbii'e Mow e\ ei / 1 emend>ei th.it 
in the instaiue of def\inj» p.nents. lot e\.uupl(\ it is not 
|ust the respomh*nts ol si.ile ty|>e thiee who lomimtted 
that .ui. but i.tlbei all the 1 es|M)uilents iioni time down to 
tfie bottom of the ih.m. ( ofisidrMl>lv moic lM)ys lhan frills 
had defied paietits. as is tiue of .ill the other .Ms ol the 
SI ale. s 

The s( alinj; |>ro( ess yielded six i .itej^i^ries Mowi-\ei. 
we felt that this l>reakdown w is too detailed I'herefore, 
we iom|>resseil the six latej^ories into thiee: the most 
Oeliiupieut ty|>e i.uej^ory iiulndes siale types zero aiul one, 
the intci mediate tatc^on includes b^alc typch two and 
three, and the least delimpient type i.itef^oiV iiii hides si ale 
t\ pes four .uid five. In the ilisi iission of findings, we 
shall i()iu[>are the two extremes, referring; to one as dclhi 
{jticfit ()fH' and to the otiier as i i)tiji)rwi\t . I'he latter^ 
i .ilej^ory iiu hides those teen .ij^ei s who said tbrv had done 
none ol the de!ini|uent type .u ts iiu hided in the si ale, aiul 
those who hail drunk alioholii bevejaj^es. I hus, exiept 
for ilrinkiiif; aUoholii bever.ij^es, the i onf orinists, aeioril 
iiij; to their own reports, h.ul ei)m|died with tlie moral and 
lejLi«il norms relev.mt to the items in our si.ile. 

Multiple Influences . ^ 

It is clear from a review of the liter.iture that many 
fai toi's iiifluenie both l onforming .Ind noiii unfot luiii^ Ih' 
havior (-^H). As sDciolof^ists, we tetiil to foius our atten- 
tion on the infhienie of culture and social interaction.- Mow 
e\er, we reio^ni/e tl^at in fact, complex inter relationships 
among inultiple factors influence any specific individual 
in a specific act of the type we have classified «s delin 
ipient type behavior. Among tliese ;ne the following fac- 
tors that were associated with misl>eha\ior as reflected in 
our ^ale. 
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4. 15Tttribution of boys and girls on delinquency-typo scale. 
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• I. ''ii^<'' OltliM ti's|nMHlciMs wcic imidi tmnv hki'K (u 
he in llic (loliiH|mMi( tv|>o uic^oiv. 

( Olor, I Vliiu|uiMiMv|H' bcli.ivioi w:is nunc likrU 
Jo Ih' .» ili.iiMiU'tisiii <)l (lir iioiuvliilr irs|KHHlciMs 
\. Si hifliisdt At hit 1 1 ffii ul . Wnn .iiirs in >i httol wvw 
nioio ( (oiis(ii ol \hv (l(*liiu|ucnM\ tc 
sponilcnts. 

I. i\n fft Sofjfifrm W<'s/</< ;;m". Kcl.uivoK lower ol (lie 
♦ »irni UH'n.ij»i'rs wcrr in tlu' ili'liiu|iicnMv|>c «. 1(0^01 y 
riiis is lonsisiont witli jMi'vious suulics, wliiili li.ivc 
^ciuT.iIlv .tonnd lii^lici dclinipKMuv rates .inion^ 
noiU.irni th.in .nnon^ f.iriii vonii^ people. 

S. Se\. I4t>y*i wert; tmuh «it>rt^ Itkely th-.m gtrh tri fnl 
low .1 pjcieni of ileliii^pieni type heli.ivior (.ilre.iilv 
noted) . 

Family Culture Patterns and 
Delinquent-Type Behavior 

We were noc .ible Co cl.issify the l.iniilies ol res|>omleii(s 
witli respect to .ill |H)ssible t.iniilv iuiture p.uterii v.iri.i 
(iinis in this most ini|M)rtiiii( lelerenie ^ron|». Ilowever. 
we dill obtain wli.u we consider to sij>nini.Mi( indii iitors 
of select .ispei ts of f .nniiv culture p.itteriis. liefore the d.itii 
were collecteil. we li.id been working on this aj^proiich, 
attemptint; to tjevise nie.isures that wouhl help us to .it le.ist 
parti.illy ev.du.ite the theory th.it reference gronjis are 
effective aj;encies of socialization. We have discussed 
elsewhere the detailed s(e|»s in developing the f«>ur scales 
we present here as reflecting family culture jutterns (68 1^ 

I'or present purposes/ it inav suffice to note th»t we were 
able to develop (iuttman type scales |H'rmi(ting us to *Ias 
■\ sify families of respondents^ according to the |>ractice of 
tiemocr.icy. fairness of disci|>liiK\ degree of affection and 
degree- t)f cooperation w ithin thy fiimily. I'he^e are based 
on the perceptioiis or images of the individual respondents. 
< ionseipiently. one cannot \alidate the scales th\ough the 
use of objective external criteria. We tried to ineet the 
problem of v.ilidity tliroiNgh the use of statements having 
apparent face validity that were at hNjist |>artlv verified 
through the use of teen-age and young ailult judges. Other 
aspects of validity in this study were discussed earlier. 
, ^ l^etnocr.itic iiiaiiageiiieiit of the family Was negatively 
associated with deliiuiuent- ty|>e behavior. 'Icen-agers in 
democratic families were more likely than those in un- 
democratic families to be conformists. 

I'he same relatioiishi|> was found when <-oniparing teen- 
agers' behavior and cooperation in the home. Students in 
the cooperative hotiies were more likely to be conformists. 
Hoys and girls in the uncooperative homes were more 
likely to be in the deliiupient-lvpe category. 

Fairness of discipline was also associatetl with conform- 
ing beha\ior. This was especially true of the girls. One 
who considers family disci|>liiiary |>ractices to unfair- 
may tend to reject fiis family and seek to injure it tRrougli 
bis misbehavior. 

Remember that the rating of the fiunily was based on 
the teen a^Vrs' evaluation of the situatioti. A noiK\>nforni 
ing teen-ager may have a different attitude toward what 



IS (.lit and what ii uiilair dis(ipline from the teen agei who 
•4loes no( ventuie from the standards set In society, his 
lamiU .uul his peei gton|)s On the other hand, disuplinaiv 
mcasmes may ditlet in a lamilv with a yonngstei wlio 
inisbrh.^vrs U'gul.nh. PaierUs inaj rhioK s(M\tet disiiplitte 
is needed t<^ keep the youngster in line. 

ne!in(|uciit tv|H' brh.nioi also v.uieil among families 
widi ihtferent alleition |>.itteins. Studenjs in jlie more 
affectionate lan)ilies were most likely to be i onf orniists. 
Students in unattei tionate f.uiiilirs were niore likely to 
he delinipient ty|H\ f 

W e iidlec^il information on su( h fai iois as oii.upation 
of fatliei. edmaiion ol |>.ireiits. number of diildien and 
marital status of jiareiits. Pliese ca(egO|^es (an he inter 
preied as rough indiiators of family culture patterns. We 
also lia\e some iniormatioii on family staiularils relating to 
specific types of beliavior other than that reflected in the 
f<nir siales disi'nss^l earlier. 

Young |H'o|de whose fathers held white collar jobs were 
slightly ijiore likely to be in the cotiforniist type category 
than were those whose fathers were blue-collar workers 
(table V^). nilferences were not so apparent among the 
boys, but were ipiite stril^ig among the girls. 

As with iiu)si research, the data show- tendencies and 
trends; the data do not, for instance, indicate that all 
children in white-collar workers' families were coiiforiiiist 
nor that till children in bhie cidlar workers' families took 
l^art in delin(|uent type behavior. Rather, the ilata do sfiow 
a slight tendency (or misconduct to he more prevalent 
among teen agers (girls especially) in families t)f blue 
collar w«)rkers tlVui those from |n()fes.sit)nal. managerial 
or clerical/sales families. 

It was iilso possible to look at the distribution of deliii 
i|ueiit type beliavi*)r among the viiri^jus educatjoiial levels 
achieved by the, mothers of the resp^uuleiits. No infornia- 
tioii was available abtnit father's education. Misbehavior 
was somewhat less prevalent aimnig the stmlents whose 
mothers were citJIege gratluates than among students whose 
mothers had less education (table Vl). /I'he highest pro 
l^ortioii of students in the <leliiu|uciit type categories was 
found in families in which the motlier had only a grade 
school eilucation. 

The broken home Iras als^) received a great deal 'of 
attention in deliiu|uency studies. 'The home is the matrix 
of the child's development, and a child from a broken home 
might be ex|>ected to have greattjr tlifficulty in adjusting 
to the social norm . . (J9:*)()). Tlxe same relationship 
was found in this analysis (table 3*>). Over half of the 
boys from broken homes (this iticlndes all types of broken 
homes, whether broken hy death, divt)rce or separation) 
fell into the most tleliiK]uenl-tyi>e category as Vompiired 
to only .VX'v of the boys from coniplete hojiies. A similar, 
situation was found among the girls. . 

I*\miily si-/e also seems to be somewhat associated with 
tlelimpient-type behavior (table 36). Misconduct was 
more prevalent among the larger families than among the 
sniiiller families. 

Put another way* the iiietlian luiiiiber of brothers and 
sisters wiis highest for the more dcliiiquent-typc categories. 
The <iiffereiice was especially large among the girls. 
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56 



\ 

Fiflhm t occo|>4ition 



lloyi 

PtofMttuniil and lechnicnt 
M«n«9«rt, ufficirttt. proprmtors . 
Clerical and utvc wcwktn 

Ftfrnitrs aiui farm nianat^rs 
CfHfttmtfn. furtfmiin and 
^inrirwt worlcvri 

Op4»raliv»i and kindrsd 
workers 

Service workers, laborurs 
Total 



Girls 

ProfouiooHl and lechf^ical 
Managers. offtciaU. proprietors 
Clerical and tales workers 

Farmers and farm maoaoers 
Craftsmen, foremet) and 
kindred wbrkers 

Operatives and kindred 
workers 

Service workers, laborers 
Total 



OHin 
c|iiHnt 

!YP<» 

% 



3B 
39 

33 

34 

47 
47 
39 
41 



17 
18 

15 

19 

22 



lolertnH 
diat«> 

% 



31 
29 
41 



Conform 

IMS 



31 
32 
26 



28 
29 

30 
30 
30 



40 

43 

39 

29 

37 



23 

29 

21 



41 

38 

37 



38 
24 
23 
31 
29 



43 

39 
46 

52 

41 



36 
33 

42 



Table 34. Relatiooshtp of delinquent type behavior to education of mother . 
Mother's education 



Del in 
quent 

type 

% 



Boys 

Qrade school 
Some high school 
High school graduate 

Some #^llege 
College graduate 

Total 

Girls 

Grade school 
Some high school 
High school graduate 

Some college 
College graduate 

Total 



50 
44 
41 

41 

33 

41 



26 
22 
20 

24 
14 

21 . 



Interme- 
diate 

% 



27 
30 
31 



34 

36 

30 



40 

33 
38 

42- 
44 

37 



Conform 
ists 

% 



23 
26 

28 

25 
31 

29 



34 
45 

34 
42 

42 



Iot0l 

% 



100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



100 
100 
100 

100 

100 



100 
100 

100 



Total 

% 



100 
100 
100 

100 
100 ' 

100 



100 
100 
100 

r 

100 
100 



100 



I 



50 



I 



f 



l>etifH|UCiu typr behavior w.is .iss<ui.i(ot1 wuh lioodoin 
to go (Hit ovoiiings (lablo M). SiiuliMits whose parciKs. 
.ill<4M (hoin ovciy CMMiing one wory more Hkoly Co he 
c'liissifuMl iis (loliiu|iion( (yjHv I'hoso wlio wore iiMowoil only 
an (HiiiHumiil evening out or ahiiosC never alloweil out 
were more likely Co be loiif orniiscs. ) 

Also ituiuative of faitiily riihnre |>atcer!is of cliese 
teen jigers is cbeir |>ii(Cern of f.unily lucivicy afcer srho(^l 
unci their work patteqis ac lM)nie. lot iiiscatue, resjVHul 
cuts in the nuiforinisc tacrg«)ry usually went direicly lnMne 
iifter %ehiH>l; those in the deliiH]uent-cy|H* eacegory were 
more likely tfot to g«> dirc<tly home afcer sthool. 

(Chores a( home may rc<]uire some scuileiics to g<) tHretC 
ly home aft^ ^iluml. 4^he ionformiht youngstefH .tlitl 
^Miore work arouiu) home than thd che ilelinquenc cy|H^ 
ycmngsteris, as shown h/^ tlieir re.s|K)nse.s co a lisC of twenty 
two t hores. I'he students re[><>rting little or no misionduiC 
re|^)rted doing more thores than chose who misbehaved 
ii lot. 

Family culture patterns, as measure^by the icems in 



<»ur (|uesci(Hinaire and (hi; scales developed from che icems. 
were relacetl in various ilegrees (o deiin(|iienc Cy|H' lH»havior 
in chese sIk areas of Washingcon. Ilie relaci(»nships from 
chese ilaca Miggesc chaC parenCal responsibilicy for delin 
cjuent behavior may he more di'e^rooced than finaiuiul 
responsibility or keeping che cwn agers lu)ine eveningN. 
The encire inceraition paCCerns of che family and the 
acmosphere of undersCanding and i'oo|H*racion wichin the' 
family seem to have some IxMring u|>on devianc behavior. 

Peer Group Influence 

I'he family h<)lds a very ini|X)rtant tH)sirioii in deter- 
^ mtnifig tht nt>f iun rttid ?tt;ttidard?t that gitidc the l^ehavior of 
adoleseencs. but |>eer group infhieiue eannot be overlooked 
as anocher determining factor. A great deal of a teen- 
ager\ cime is spent with peer groups, both in sihoo! and 
out. These assuiiations should als«> be examineil closely 
f<>r |>ossible relacionships with delinquent-type behavior. 
One of (he objeeti^e.s of adults who s(K}nsor cjubs and 
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T^blt 35. Rtlationship of dermquent type behavior to marital status Of.p«ren% 




Par«ii)hi' 


Dehn 








marital status 


quont 


Interme 


Conform 






type 


diato 


ists 


Total 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Boys 










Living together 


39 


32 


29 


100 


All uthttrs 


' 51 


26 ^ 


23 


100 


Total 


41 


30 


29 


100 


Girls 










Living togethor 


20 


39 


41 .7 ( 




AM others 


29 


34 


37 


XLtfeo 


Total 


21 


37 

.1 


^ m— - . - 


100 




Table 36. RfUtionship of dtlinquent type behavior to number of brotherAnd sisters 

Delin 




No. of 


1 quent 


Interme- 


Conform- 




siblings 


type 


diate 


ists 




Total 


■ r" 

Boys 

0 and 1 


% 
39 


% 
34 


% 
27 


r 


% 
100 


2 and 3 


41 


31 


28 




100 


4 and 5 . 


46 


28 


26 




100 ' 


6 or more 


47 


25 


28 




100 ' 


Total 




30 


29 




joo/ 


Girls 












0 and 1 


17 


^40 * 


43 




100* 


2 and 3 


20 


39 


41 




100 


4 and 5 


27 


35 


38 




100 


6 or more 


34 


35 


31 




100 


Total 


2t 


37 


42 


> 


1Q0 



/ 




51 



58 



JUltUl^H tOWiUH 
out 



Hi)y\ 

fr very night oiM i( I wi&l» 
VVffektfiul tfveniiiys. iiwno 

ichool nighti 
Occasional wvvning oui 

4ind <ilni<Ht,nov«i ollowini 

out 

/ 

Gills 

Every night out if I wis!) 
Weokend uvtininysi, some 

schot)! nights 
Occasional eveniny out and 

almost never allowuH 

out 
Total 



()Mhn 
(|UHnt 
(ypu 

\ 



43 



41 



3/ 
22 



10 
21 



lnt<tiino 



20 
30 



3b 
30 



30 
39 



35 

37 



Confoi II) 
isfx 

% 



19 

2/ 



34 

29 



27 
39 



49 

42 



1 otal 

% 

100 
100 



100 
100 



100 
100 



100 
100 



otltnwvi] .laivicies for young |h'()[>Io is to go, ,hc partici 
^lUs lo tontorm to nornis th.u woiilt! minimi/c (IcIiiujiiiMU 
c>|K' behavior. If ihis objcuivc is attainoil, tci-n agcrs who 
arc biisv in club work shouhl have liu\c linio or iiuhnation 
fi»r iiiischii'f am! niiscondurt. 

A i()in|>,.sitc mcasiiro of soiial participation was tlovcl 
«>pod on chf basis of answers (o scvi-ral activity (incstions 
111 the <|ucsiionnairc I he inoasuro inchulct! tho nunibcr 
iii sflfaool activities, number of out-of-school activities, 
the intensity of participation in these activities, ami whether 
^the resixMulents s|H'nt time in school activities or club meet- 
ing.s after school or in the evenings. I-igure ■> compares 
tlcliiuiuent ty|K' behavior of students classified on this mcas 
lire of MKial participation. Although diffcrciiccs are small, 
the active boys' tended to be slightly more conforming 
. Chan the inactive boys. Iherc was little relationship be- 
, tween participation in organizations iind deliiu|ucnt-type 
behavior among the girls. 

A further question concorncd their desire to take part 
m some club or group that they did not turrcntly belong 
to. Some of the tlelinc|uent-type youngsters {.MK'/^ of the 
boys Am] iO^/r of the girls) wished to join some cjub or 
|?roiip. Such a desire was c^jcn more prevalent among 
the conTormists. • 

Those in the delinquent-type category spent less time 
doing chores, spent less time in organized activity and, 
incidentally, did not hold part-time jobs any more often 
than the conformists. Consequently, the question arises, 
how did the delinquent-type youngsters spend their free 
. time.? We know from the re,s|><)nses to a question about 
ftte time that teen-agers with time on their hands and 
nothing to do were more likely than busy teen aggjfi to be 
delinquent-type. Half of the boylTwho did not know what 
to do with their free time were classified as delinquent 
type and'only 18% as conformists. In contrast, 3(K!; of 
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those who were t«M) busy were classified as delinquent-tyiw 
and 2»X;;, as conformists. Among the girls with consider- 
able free time, >«X;v were delinquent type and M% ion 
formists, as compared to 18% of the overly busy who were 
delinquent ty|H' and UK}'^ who were conformists. 

I riendship associations were important to most of 
the respondents, but those who s|hmu time in utiorg.nihed 
activity were more likely to hc". in the deliiuiuent-typc 
category. Boys who dated frequently were mt)re likely 
than tliose who seldom or never dated to be delinquent- 
type. The pattern for girls was similar. 

A check list of activities after school and evenings 
revealed that the delinquent-type students spent less tiijie 
studying and about the same time watching television as 
the conformists. However, the youngsters who sjHMit time 



BOYS DtLINQUEN^ TYPtS 

INACTIVE r~ 

INTERMEDIATE | 



INTERMEDIAIf. CONFORMIST 



46 



40 



28 



ACTIVE 

INACTIVE 
INTERMEDIATE 

ACTIVE 



38 



22 



46 



... 37 



21 
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5, Relatlonthip of dtllnquent-typa behavior to apclil panlcipa* 
tlon tcorat of teenagers (bated principally on organized 
activities). ) ^ 



.iftii sihool ,\tu\ ('\('MiMi;s lului^ .iiouiul cii^i.iis .tiul \t\ 
'tmuunj; .iI(Mim<I wiih .i ;i;n>Mp oi ftuinK .uul (loiii^» wh.it 
vwi si'cnis iiW^<'s(iii|L^ ,i( (ho nine tnoiv likih hr 

(lolin(|iioii( i\ jH^ (h.iM (hose ulwi Jid not spend (iiik* hi 

Iwn ilH)ni;li "luinmij; .iiodiid w idi liioivds" \n .is.dii ( I \ 
.»ss(>(i.UO(l widi «IHiiunini( C\|)0 Ivh.uiui. iliosc ulw) wcrt' 
ilassilii d as drlin(|(iriu (n(h* li.id no nunc I ricuds 'di.in die 
toiiforiuists. A i|iios(i(Mi aImhu in^hci sihoohn.ucs 
4ikv{l Us iUc irspondrnts ujs asklHl A l.nj^r in.i)oii(v in 
all (.i(rj;inios liko iim>si .ill i>l dicii s( ho4»|iii.t(os How 
o\('i. those who likal iill sdioohn.Kes wvic sotiu'wh.it more 
likely (o he ( l.ihsilietl as coiiloi nii.sus dian diove \vlu» li.ul 
fewer fiietuls. 

I he |M((erii ol |H'er ^loup .issou.nions .ippe.iis lo be 
direedy associ.Keil with <leNni|i!eni (\pe behavior in die 
W'.ishingdm sample. The data imply thai some ol tliose 
elassified as delin(|iien( (v|h* mii^ht have likeil in Jiaiij»e 
llieir .u(i\ i(v patterns an'd join some < Inhs oi ^roiips. 
Others were not interesteil in adilidona! acti\ ities aiul woidd 
hiwv prefer re<l to keep tlie status ipio. 

I'aiiiilN and peers i^i<nrps are elosely intcrrelateil, siiue 
both lompete for some of the same leisure time of A'ounjL? 
people. I'he data sni»i»est that if the fantilv takes pre 
eeileme o\er imor^acii/eii peer roup aitivitv in demaiul 
inj4 time of a voting person, he is less likelv to misbehave. 

Discussion 

\, 

We innst a^ain lantion that onr data do nyi permit 
any sweeping fjenerali/adons about all \\ aslni^Mon teen 
a^ers. On the other had. we definitely ean re^aril the 
fiiulini's as li\podieses subject io \ erif it at ion or rejection 
on the basis of fiin.her researib ^, 



The gteal tna|oiu\ of our lesponddits at k now led^ej 
ha\mg (ommitted one oi ntoic ifeliiKpiei^c l\pe a< ts at 
least oiite 

Matn li«d (onmiitti'd many stub atts in.nn i^mes 
( otisideiinj* all five a<ts in < oiiibniat ion, tse fonnd diat 
we (oiiid (lassify onr respondents into tategoVies with 
( haiadei isci( patterns of delin(|iient type beha\ior. 

We found substantial differenies between boys and 
j^irls hoys were imuli more likeb than j»irls ^> be in 
the deliiiipient !\j>e iatej>oi\. We found tliai pioneness 
toward delim|uent ty|H* aus tended to iiu rease with aj»e. 
We found more (onfonnity with soiiet.il and family norms 
rtinonj; thnsr with white rollar fathois and bij»h!y educated 
mothers W'e found more deliiKpieni tyjU" beli.i\ior aiiion^ 
tliose from bioken homes and amonj» those from larger 
families. We found somewhat more eont'ormity with tby 
norms aiiio!ij» those froni farms than iinio!ij» tbose from 
iionfarni homes. ^-^-^ 

We found eviileiKe that family values aiul standartis 
are related to ilelhupient ty|H* behaN ior. Spec ifi< ally, we 
found more eonformity with the norms ahioiij» those from 
bij^lily ilenioeratii homes, from homes < hara< teri/e<l by mueb 
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1, a hij^li ilegiee of eo^>peration aiul fairness of <|is- 
.is |H'reeive<l by our lespoiulents. We found 
exiilenee too that (Jiose who were active in teen aj»e ji^roups 
aiuL organi/eil activities were j»enerally somewhat ny)re 
bkly to be conformists. The ileliiupient-type sdulentjj; on 
the other band, were more likely to speiul time witb their 
friends m imorj»ani/ed activity such as ridiiij» around, or 
iloinj» whatever seems interesting*. We. interpret these 
lelationships to mean tbat the <la(a support our basic 
h):^)otbesis, which is tbat the bebavfx)r of teen-aj»ers is 
influenct^il by the staiulard of their families, tlieir peer 
groups aiul other reference groups. 



MALE. AND REMALE ROLES 



In contemporar\ Aiiieriuui y^TTcTety, as\n all socijiMies 
for which we lia\e information, a f'undametua I differen 
tiatiiig cbaraiteiistii is sex. hi western (onntries, in earlier 
times (and e\en toiiaN in most families) men were expecteil 
ft) work for pay or piofit while women were expecteil 
to be wives, mothers, aiul liousekeeper.v unpaid roles. In 
the r.S.A., work outside the home for < ompcnsation was 
not comiuon among women prior t'o the 2()tb century. Al- 
tboiigb (he majority of women now* par(i( ipate in the paii! 
labor force iluring tlieir adtilt li\es, the role of paiil wilrker 
(eiuls to be intermittent for most married women; it is 
usually a secondary role undertaken to obtain supple 
nieiual itu'ome for family needs rather than a career com 
toifiuent. - ) 

We cannot iliscuss the women's rights moNeiiient in ^ 
any detail Ijiit it would be appn>priate to keep its ob 
jeetive of etpiality between the sexes in mind as we examine 
the information we eolkrteil over the years. 

All of our stiulies imli((ite (bat substantial sex differ 
ences still exist in tiorms aiul patterns of behavior of 
adolescents aod youths. It appears (hat \S\isliington fain 
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ili6s still socialize their younger members to a<cept and 
prepare for traditional sex roles. This orientation is rein- 
forced by schools aiul peer groups. Most young womon^ 
are still orienteil toward bomeinaking. When they ex- 
press occupational preferences, they choose occupations 
that trailitionally have been regarded as women's work. 
The bins are also oriented toward traditional occupational 
roles; (bey overwhelmingly reject such occupations as nurs- 
ing and choose occupa(ions generally dominateil by men. 

The Situation in the Early 1950s 

.In I9S6, we examined the iliffereiues in occiipational 
planning between young men and women, usin^fUata from 
a l9Si statewide high school sample and a l<)S> sample of 
Washington Statu College students (6.>). Some 'of our 
H^ijor findings were : 

I. (iirls (end to excel boys S( holast ical ly, both at high 
schiM)l ami undergnuluate < ollege levels, even though 
there is no evidence that females generally have 
greater intdlectual taf^acity tlian m.Ues. The supe- 



iioi .uatliMnii prrfDriiLUMc of tfiilyscrrns p.ir.uloxn al 

/• nu'iics. W'InIr j»irls ccihI Co vxaWit srhool. \Noim'n 

Mv r.iirh foniul in posicions of .uliniiiisci .ici\ r 
aiithoricv or in pt)li; \ rnak ill^ ioU*s 
2. iNr.ii'ly halt oi chr hij»h si liool senior girls s.inl ch,i( 
iUvy were i|iiice i^iiain clue cliev were f;()iiiJ Co 
acceiul school die follow iiij» year. There \/is ,i 
m.irkeil rel.icioiisliip between plans of liij^'h'lehool 
girls for further ecliiiacion and che MHi^Yononiii 
level of che family. The higher (he so( ioeronoinii 
level, che higher che probahilicv chac chey were 
planning Co go on Co sth,H)|, Those whose parencs 
hail arhie\eil higher le\i!s of eiliiiacion were also 
more h'lvelv co |>lan to luiuimie in sehool. 
0 V (.iris infreijnencly soni;ht a higher eihuacion solely 
for che sake of ohcaining an eilmacion. VUv over 
whelming majoricv. as was che laso wich che hoys, 
^ imliiaceil (hac che most im|M)rcanc reason for going 

or for wancing co go Co rollege was Co Prepare for 
M\ oiiiipation. I here w^ eviilenre in (he re 
s|>onses of l>och che high sHiool anil rollege girls, 
however, chac girls more chan hoys ceiul to look 
CO college for a broa<l general eiluiacion 
\ Ic inighc seem chac girls woiilil have been less ail 
Naneeil in ounpacional planning than boys of che 
same age anil grailv level beeaiise of unrercaincy 
ahonc whecher CO prepare for marriage or a career. 
However, che ilaca did noc snbscanciate chis ex|H\ 
cation. In fact, high sehiK)l girls a|>pareitriy were 
more advaiued in their j)lanning chan che l>i)ys. 
The iliffereiues becween' lollege meo and women 
were noc scariscieally signif ieanc- Only 28^^ of the 
high Hehool girls and l i^; of che o)llcge girls were 
Vlassified as exploratory wich res|HHt to. scage of 
ouiipacional eboiee. All of che resc had narrowc^l 
their chinking to one oeaipacion, and more than 
half of those who had trystalli/ed their ehoires had 
already determined what specific job within the 
occupation they were most interested in. 
^. I he great majority both of high scIuh)J and college 
girls preferred occupations traditionally regarded 
as women\ ^york. Only a M^iall handful, relatively 
speaking, were interested in competing in areas 
cust^iiarilj regarded as men's work. Clearly, the 
occupational choices of females in our smiety are 
still strongly influenced by tradition and custom. 

The Situation in the Mid 19608 

There was m)t much /liange in the attitudes and be- 
havior patterns of high school boys and girls between 19^^ 
and 196^ 66, as reflected by responses to tpiestions asked 
in the Vifcational study (3.117 juniors and seniors from 12 
high schools). 

Grades 

As was the case a decade earlier, girls tended to get 
bcxter grades than boys; S2.H^{ of the senior girls but only 
M.H^; of the senior boys said they got mostly As or As anil 
% Bs or B,s on their last record card. There is no reason to 
behevc that this difference is due to biological difference. 
iMft much more likely that it is culturaj. due primarily to 



diffeient sr\ lelatcd expeuations for a<adcfnu and non 
M ailemii perfonname 

School courses 

tended stiongly to prefer diffeivnt si^^jeus from 
hoys (table \H). Hoys were more likely than girls to 
prefer mathematiis. siience ami physiial education. (Wrls 
were more likel\ than hoys to prefer art aiul music, ^:n^lish. 
foreign languages, home eioonmiis and business suhiects 
(bookkeeping, typing and secretarial work). Ihe^pref 
eremes undoubtedly reflect the diffrrent ocuipational 
oriefitations of boys and girls to be discussed later. 

Attitudes toward school 

To obtain information about attitudes toward school, 
students were asked to respond "agree," disagree" or 
"neither agree nor disagree" to a series of statements 
depicting attitudes toward school. The pattern of responses 
shows subst.liuial agreement between boys and girls <m 
some ipiestions but not others. 

Both l>oys and girls recogiu/ed utilitarian aspects ^^f 
school. Nearly all of them agreed with a .statement that 
education is irnportant in preparing for a job. (iirls were 
c^)nsiderably more likely than bms to say they liked school 
very much. Fewer girls thai^ boys a^reed with statements 
that portrayed the school in a negative light. 

Most students displayed positive feelings about school 
by agreeing with the st.uement, "I appreciate the opportu 
nity to learn more.'* Subsfmtially more of the senior girls 
than senior hoys agreed with this statement. l ess than 
half of the students agreed to the statement 'I like school^ 
very sTiuch" but slightly more than 4ialf of th^ .senior girls 
and only Vi.7<^;, of the senior bt>ys agreed with it. A few 
students felt that the diploma was the luost im|K)rtant thing 
that one gets from school; among these were more senior 
boys than senif>r girls. 

These responses show that most of the students in the 
sample recogni/ed the importance of et/ucation and a 
substantial ptoportion derived some satisfaction from it. 
Oidy a minority gave responses implying that they were 
severely alienated from school. However, this minority 
was^arge enough to be of concern to school authorities. 

Participation in extracurricular activities 

In addition to emphasizing intellectual learning, the 
high school is also designed to provide certain examples 
that emphasize interpersonal relationships that devHop into 
social skills and juesumably, diilracter. This is tlone 
largely through organized extracurricular activities, in- 
cluding athletics, music, tlrainatics. debate, the school news- 
l^aper. and clubs and organizations. 

Stutlents were asked the extent of their participation in 
activities of various t^pes. Except for church youth ^ 
groups, all of the organized activities listed in table .V> are 
normally sponsored by most high schools. 'I able 39 shows 
the percentages of boys and girls who were either very 
active or tpiite active in ^ious activities. 

We also looked at the number of school activities in 
which the students participa^^. (Jirls were more likely 
than boys to be active in two or more activities. Boys were 
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ntofo boys 


Jiintof 


Sooiot 


Jon.or 






l>oyi 


boys 




girl5 




3b. U 


34.1 


21.1 


1 H i) 

1 O . Cf 


Cbvnuntty 




22 


8 2 


13.8 


Geon>«try 


2SS 2 


23.ti 


13 


12.5 . 


Hittury 


!)1 0 


49 2 


43.3 


36.0 






4/0 




33.2 


(*hy»ics 


9 9 


15.0 


1 r> 


1 7 


Shop 


bs.o 


'^0. J 


15 


1.8 


Trigonometry 


9.9 


16 1 


2.7 


6.8 


Preferred hy 




















Art Hnd Mustc 


22.0 


. 26 .4 


47.0 


49.9 


Businesi 


12.8 


16 2 


32.4 


32 1 


Eitgbsh 


26.5 


21.1 


50.8 


46.4 


Foreign languageft 


ie.7 


9.7 


27.8 


24.5 


Home Economics 


1.8 


2.8 


47.6 


47.9 


Social Studies 


12.9 


25.4 


14.7 


26 1 - 



Table 39. Participation in organizod activities, 1965-66* -proportion "very active'* or "quite active"* * 



Activity ^ 

Athletics 

Music 

Dramatics 

Debate 

School paper or annual 

Student gov 
FFAor FHA 
Hobby clubs 

Pop club Or pep rallies 
Church youth groups 
Hi Y or Tri Hi Y 



Boys 

Juniors Seniors 



53.7 
19.9 
5.1 

4.2 

7.0 

15.1 
4.6 
13.2 

35.8 
30.7 
7.0 



53.2 
20.0 
8.5 

5.7 
9.0 

25.3 
3.6 
14.4 

30.1 
29.8 

7.2 



Girls 



/ 



Juniors 


Seniors 


Total 


41.4 


34.1 


46.7 


33.5 


29.8 


25.8 


16.8 


12.3 


10.7 




3.7 


4.7 


15.6 


18.1 


12.2 


19.8 


25.4 


21.2 


3.5 


2.8 


3.7 


13.6 


15.3 


14.1 


63.5 


58.0 


. 47.4 


50.7 


48.4 


40.0 


15.7 


18.1 


11.8 



•Based on responses to question 18 in form A of the student questionnaire. 

* •Percentages are based on responses of students who reported the extont of participation in «ach 
activity listed. ^ 
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miHv likely than ^iils to s.n ih.u (h^ liid- not p.iKu ip.itc 
ill .iiiy or«.ini/i'*l .utiNitics ( > |< ; o\ th,^ p.nioi hoys. 
JtK*;^ ol the M'MKM bo\s. n«^; i)l tlir funioi ^irls .uid 
H..*<'; i)f du' scnioi ^irls |Mrtiu|>.i(c(l in no oi^.nn/rJ m 
intUvs ) I luN intrrrscin;» finding* is ( nnsistrnr with the 
t.ut that ^u\s Mv Mihst.niti.iiU moic likriy to indii.ite an 
rntnosf in woikinj; jHopio tli.in iwv hoys. 

Relationships with member of the opposite sex 

Siiuc liij^li sc hool riliK.ition is i onUu .i(ft)n.il in W.isli 
iiij^ton, b<)\s .iful ^iils, of loiifsr, h.i\(' ni.iny op|)ot tiinit ics 
tt> io know tMth otIuT. In wvw i>i the ^nienil nn 
ph.isis in tlir tnltnic on HMn.mtit lovr .is .1 h.isis (or stdcu 
\np ;i mnre. i{ wonhi ht- istr.in^t' if no roin.intic .illi.Hurs 
wcrr to tlcM'lop. \Vc know ol umrsc (h.it in.itr scU-ition 
in <>nr sot irty is not ustriitrd to lii^li sthool t l.issni.itcs. 
W'c .ilso Tnow th.it tluTo is iX^jww1T7trvrh)pcd p.Ktcrn of 
rating iSinnhcs of tlu- i)|>|>osite sex .nul tli.it iiuuh thuiii^ 
ouurs. l oiin 1^ o< tlir iiurstioiMKiiir \v.is adininistn od 
iii .i scp.ii.itc s.inipli^ of I I |iijL;h stiiools. In it, .iskrd 
rospondnits to ro|x>rt their rrl.uionship with pt^rsoiis of 
tlio opposite sex. 

Iho rrs|»onses show tli.u the jL^re.it inajority of both 
l>oys and ^iiK ^vcrc iiitercsfod in iiiniif>ors of thr op|>ositr 
sex. However, this interest li.ul fu>t yet eryst;ili/ed in the 
form of tOiurete pLiiis to marry in most eiises. I he pattern 
of responses does su;;^est s()mewhat more interest oti tlie 
part of girls thai^ of hoys. A total of of the tot:il 

s.imple\.iid they were formally enj^aged or liad a definite 
midersf.nulin^ tt> be married.' Anioiiji; the senior gifk, 
1"^.^^"; ,Ua\e one of tliese answers. Twenty petfent of tlie 



s.imple lepoited th.it (hey were f^oiii^* ste.idy; aj'.iin, girls 
weie somewhat more like!) than i>o\ s to gi\e this !( s|>onse 
Abont one fonith o( s.imple liad no dates m only .1 
lew d.ites I lir jiiiiioi boys weie most likeU .ind tlie 
seniu! gills least likei> to sa\ dial they did not d.ite 

lotni A ol tlie <piestioimaire indnded a (piestion to 
probe the rel.itionship between homenuking am! paid em 
ph)ymeiit as fntme go.ds for girls. \\'(» did this be< .mse 
the mmiber ol women working outside the home had in 
creased maikedly siiit e I*) JO. 

Only ol (hr girls s.iid du-y \|id fiot want to in.irry. 

Ne.iily tliree fourths (7>.7<^;) said tliat hotnemaking wtmbi 
be their major iiiteiest Other res|>onses are in table iO. 

It appears from these data tli.it niarri.ige and family 
lile were strong values for adolescent girls in tlie mid 
M>6()s However, few wished to^spend all of their lives 
.rthonie. Only slTlcl that they would iiot want to 

vvoik at all .dter marriage. (;irls were mote likely to s(^» 
themselves combining family life wltli occasional part time 
work than they were to think of any other combination. 
In ^ie^v of the utu.il pattern pursued by ec)iitem|>iMary 
young adult women, this appears to have been a realistic 
.ippraisal. However, i-iA^^ of tlie girls would like to 
work much of tHe time. 

IMdently, a substantial minorit) in tlie sample had 
reservations about a wholebeartecl commitment (o the tracli^ 
tioeial role of honieniaker. 

Educational aspirations and pxpectations 

Nearly all of onf respondents of both sexes expectetl 
to ^railuate from high sfliool and most of them also hoped 



l.ihio 40 HoMUMiwikiiuj .111(1 work iiitontsts of <)irls. hy (jr.iclo. lOfjb !)G* 



F^4»sp()iist*s 




Junior 


SiMiior 


Total 






C;irls 


CJirls • 




All l)(>n>(>n;;ik m<i. 


No. 


<)8 


82 


180 


no work 




12 ? 


12 0 


12.1 


Mostly honiuninkinc}. 


No. 




311 


r>40 


soin«» work 


% 


A} 8 


45 r> 


43.5 


HonitMnnkiiui »T>;i|C)r 










nnich work 


No. 

'/ 


123 


131 

19.2 


254 
1/1 


Work ina^or 






128 
18.7 




ir>tHrost. yot 
much hc>fni>n>i)kin{| 


No. 

% 


182 

22.7 


310 
20.9 


T^lostly'work. 
sorn« hornf>n>!>U io(] 


No. 


25 
3.1 


14 

2.0 


39 
2.6 


All work , 4 
no honxfninkinq 


No. 

% 


38 
4.7 


18 

2.(> 


^56 

3 8 


R«>5poncl(M)M 


No 


80 1' 


084 


14^> 


N()Mr<K()C)0(t(«Mts 


No. 


25 


23 


48 



'BasiuJ on rMponsos to qiKJstion 23 ir) form A of th(» student qu/fVitio 
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U> olx.iin some kiiul ut |>os» lu^li lioul rilin.uioii. Six 
.1(1(1 <MU* li.ilf |H'iii*iu w.HUrJ Jo ihi'ii iMlut.nion wuU 

lli^h S*lM)ol^r.ulli.l(i<iii .iiul H S<' ^ r\|)t'<l('<l (<> An s<» 
(lure fouidis of otit II n|>oim!cm(s (o .uu imI ^iJIcm" 

(''(»';) .iiul iu-.ul\ .is m.nn ( "> '^^ ^ ) i \|H cn'il to Jo so 
I lu' (liffnnucs Ix'twfcii l)o\s uhI ^iils wrtc not st.uts 
iuA\\\ si^nifi^.mt wiHi fi'spict (uiidu't lollc^c .ispit .k ions 
Of I- \ pi c (.U ions I his' su^^csts sonu' wi'.iki liiiij; in div 
sdcn^di ui (lu* (f Milicioii.tl wvw ih.M hi^hn I'lloi.uion is 
less iinport.int for ^iils (li.iii (or k)v^ lu'i .uisc Hu'y pir 
sMm.il)l\ will luioine liomnn.ikrt s i.ulu'i Hmii join rlK^woik 
folic on .1 uioor l^isis. IIowcmt. more l>ovs ili.in ^irls 
cxpeiU'iJ (o uii Lu >;iadiiaLt: ui pniirssioujl sihin^fs 
(!8.6^'J of (he senior lx)\s .is lonip.ucil h» 10 K'; of the 
senior ^irls li.iil smli pl.ieis) 

Occupational aspirations and expectations 

Our hi^h sjiool lesponileiUs. both hovs .mil ^irls, 
overwhelniin^h preferred professional i.ireeis. However, 
we foiiiul \erv subs(.inii.il ilif fVreiii es between the sexes ifi/ 
res|>iH( (o (he l\ pes of oeeupirions ih.K were .lUr.utive (66). 

I^)vs showed iiuuh inleresC in business i.ueers; -W/'f 
would like to be f.iUorv lu.in.ij^ers; l().7<"; w(»uld like to 
in.ui.i^e.i dep.irniieiU scoie. .uul U. ; s.iid (li.u they would 
like (o own oi oper.Ke .i sumII business. 

Sixieen penent of (he ^irls.s.iid (h.u (liey h.id iletit.tJ 
.ispir.uions, but W 1^') w ouW fike (o lu^ l>ookkeepers. S I . (C? 
would like (o be b.ink (cllers. .uid s.iid l)eiii^ .i hotel/ 



^Xel ileik wouM be .Klr.u (i\e. Some liked .i 



sedeMri.il job evet\^iough onlv 11.7^*; h.ul e.ireei .ispirj 
(ions (o be a seire(.iry. Ahhouf^h only I V l^J .ispired (o 
heroine ir.if(siueiK Nubs(afi(i.ill\' liij^her percent iles of boys 
s.iid s[)eiifie i r.if (sni.iii t\ pe (Heup.itions would l)e jttr.utive 
(o (betn. I'orty four penent reported th.it (bey would like 
tu be ineeb.uiies, y)H<f eUrtrii i.ins. U.S^; f.u tory fore- 
irt^b\<ind ^').V''f e.irpenters. I'luiiibiii^ w.is .ipp.irently not 
well reg.uded. sime only ; found this odup.uion .it 
tr.ietive. and .i b.ire li.iiidful. \.2^"f^ found (he oo up.itioii of 
" f.iilor dressiu.iker att/.K(i\ e 

Servile oeeup.itions ffi.it were .itti.utive to boys were 
poliie off leer. ^ V »r; #t rui kdri\ er. \\.\<'f \ .uito!uol)ile s.iles 
lu.m, .i!)d f.irin operator, 20. K"^ . 

Amonji; (he ^irls, \^).\< \ would be interested in .i job 
as .1 s.ileselerk in .i ret>i4siore, even thouj»li only in 
die.Ked (his w.is (heir prt^Ti^ed oi i up.Kion.i I ^o.d. Also, 
\'}.^Kf of the j^i^ls indic.iteil .iljMr.Kioiis (o beeonie .i servire 
Avorkcr. It w-.is interesting tlu^refore (u fiiul that two of 
tlie servile oi aip.itions. ini luded in our list were very 
popular :uuong |^irls: s.iid they would like to be an 

.ii<le in a ebildeare center and 70.7<^; would like (o be .in 
airline stewardess. ()tber ser\i<e oi i up.K ions r.ited .is 
attraetive by iiiatiy girls were: li.iirdresser or cosmetologist. 
^H.0^'< ; iiurse'.s aide, <'>.K; ; restaurant bustes.s, 
waitress, V^^^. .ind restauratit rook, 26X/"f.. 

riiese data iiidii.ito that for both boys .iiid girls, in.iin 
oeiup.itions other (h.in those chosen by theiu .is their 
preferred ou up.uionai * go.il wefe lousidered attractive 
enough to interest then) in perforiiii^ the toles involved. 

\X*e also Risked o(.ir respondents wbiih types of oiiup.i 
tioiis (hey ithliki tl. I be boys' responses liere show a 



substantial degiee of loiiipli.uMe with (laduional defini 
(ions ot mens .md women's uoik iistauraiu ht)s( ot 
hos(( ss, ^»(> (K , ; u.n(( i 4U w.udess. / I . duMu i.m. \' H'"( \ 
home deuHJsti.Uion .igent. 7/.y^; haiidressei oi los 
MUMologisl. SV*>'^. l.uhu OI dressui.dMi. ^Hl^i; seue 
(.uy; 'VH^;; noise s .liile. HI.(K^; and regisdied muse. 
S i V 

(on\(isel\. high piopoitions of (he girls s.iid (bey 
would dislike ouup.uioiis tba( ti iduionally have been 
<lefined .is men s w ork, iiu hiding (he piofessions of en 
giiU'ei. (ount\ agiiiultural .igent. dentist, .igrii iiltur.il re 
se.inli scientist, .ind tnihistei. priesr. or rabbi. Among the 
utlicr tiaduiunal male o*iupatious rejeited by sttbstantial 
perientages of girls were: f.irm operator. 71. ^K^; nierh 
aniral draf(siii.in, 76.('/'; ; (.i\i driver, 7*>.H^'^; fattoiy man 
ager, 76. life insuraiue s.^Vbuian, 76.^^';; .uidftuobile 

iiieihanii, H2.2<''f \ elec(riii.in, Hl.^^^; (ruikdriver, KV8<*;; 
larpeiKer, 82. (Z ^; Jii.iihine opei.uor in .i f.ie(i)rv, HHK'^; 
automobile siilesin.in, HS.!^;*. foreiiiau in f.ii(ory, SO.^K'^; 
^.|lespe^son of farm supplies. M 1 .7^ ^.; jaiiifor, 88. 6^ ^; weld 
cr. 8*>. l^ ; ; plumlHT, 88.8^'^; w.uebouse worker, 87.1%. 

I'hese responses sugges( (ba( .i( ie.ist in the mid P>6()s, 
(he ini.ige of "Rosy (he welder" or "Susy (be engineer * 
h.ul iio( g.iijied f.ivor.dile reiogiiidon among high scbuol 
girls. Nor were onupadons (radi(ii)iially pursued by 
women reg.irdeil hy (he boys as :i(. all .i((r.ii (ive. 

Summary 

W e may com hide (hen, on (he l).isis of (he evidenie 
from our high siliool lespondeiKs, (h.u in (he mid 1960s, 
tr.idi(ion.il sex roles for men and women were s(ill acTepted 
as desir.ible ihoilels. Ibc iii.ijori(y of (he young women 
aspire^ (o eareers .is honieiiuikers; (uos( of them expected 
(o ge( man^ied and li.ivc eliildren; and while (hey also 
expelled to [lariicip.iie in tfie world of work, it is ilear 
(h.if for most of them, this was a secondary rather than 
(he piiiiiary objei(ive. ^ 

Among (he boys, i( iippe.us th.K the (raili(ionalT.xpei(a' 
lions of par(icipa(ion in (he world of work were strong, 
i'he boys were orieiiletl tow.ird profes.sional ocTupations 
and especially toward oicu[i.ilions both professional and 
nonprofessional that have trailltionally been regarded as 
men's work. 

Data from Young Adults. 1971 

In l<>71 we olxained iiifornia(iori from 721 young men 
apd women who had been inter\iewed while in high 
school during 1961-66. Our ini|uiry focused upon eduea- 
(lonal and oi i up.uionid aihie\ einents sime leaving high 
sihool, but we also asked ipiestions about other subjects. 

Table i\ shows the labor force st:uiis of the eombin 
ed Rural and V<,h .itioiiiil siiiiipleji 111^1971. • A .surprisingly 
high proportion ofi lioth sexes were still in sibool in 1971; 
there w.is, howevV, ;i marked difference between the 
sexes 27. K^"^^ of (he men ;iiul I'yJ^Vf of (he women were 
sdll in siliool. Nearly all of^dicse students were attending 
eollege. Many of them app.ireiitly were in graduate or 
professional sibools. A fourth of the woiTten vs\Te full 
time housewives and IS.K'^ peirent of the men were in 
milit.iry service. 
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I'lUMiiployinoiU wis 4|iii(r high .imong thosr who wcir 
in the l.ihtii ioiw: l?.7r; jHTiCMH oi tUv nun itul IS «K:; 
prnciu of the woiucn in die Lihoi (one wtic inuMnph)\('(l 

Educational achievement 

It will bi' roi.illoil ih.M whilo in hij^h school chcsc 
young men .inci wi^ntn oNorwhchningly »ispircil mil c\ 
pcvtt<l to go (o college. Most of. chose wh*) res|>on(letl 
to our follow iipupiestionmiire jpp.irently I'ontiiuied their 
eiliHMtion heyonii high sihool. Only 1 7. 5^ J of the young 
men .iml H -K'^. of the ytning woineri in the Rural sample 
had emiecl their ediuiition with graiiuatiofi from high 
sih()oL In CiMptct 5 we di:»i.u!i!ied in mmuo detail the 
extent to whith membiTN of the two samples attaineil or 
failed to attiitn (heir educational aspirations. 

t hus it appears tliat eilurational ohjeitives were attain- 
eil by young men somewliat more often than by young 
women. Further, both yoimg cnen and young women in , 
the Vocational sam|>k\ which iiuluded urban as well as 
rural sdiools, more often attained educational objectives 
than those in the Rural saninl4>r-^hieb was restricted to 
schools in jdaces with popid^ins ol |(),(H)() or less. 

However, the differences betweedi the sexes are some 
what smaller than might have beciKi/nticipated in view of^: 

1. the traditional orientation of women in both sam- 
ples toward hoinemaking 

2, the finding in our original study that about 95^^ 
|>ercefit of both sexes apparently regarded education 
as preparation for work. 

It is powiible that the returns were biased in favor of 
those who finished college, es|>ecially among the women. 
This possibility is reinforceH^y the increased difficulty of 
tracing the addresses of married women, since they nearly 
always take the surname of their hushatui, ^ 



Future educational plans 

We asked our respondents whether they had |>lans for 
further education. While the great majority of l>oth sexes 
stated that they did have, substantially more youiig women 
tlian young men said they had no further educational as- 
jiirations. I'he proportions of the young men who had no 
further educational aspirations were in tlie Vena 

tional sample and I LH^'^ in the Rural sample, compared 
to 2 V2<;; of (he young women in the Vcnationa! sample 
and 29.6r; of the young women in the Rural sam|>le. 
More young wouten than young men were hoping to do 
imiversity work acid more young men thiin yomig women 
were interested in vtKational courses in rominuniiy colleges. 

I'viilently, most of these young men and women had 
loncluileil tliat more eilucation of various kintis would be 
Useful or irUere.sting. 



Occupational status 

I'he general occupational categories of the jobs held 
by (hose who were etnploycil ar^ .shown in table 42. Since 
these young Inen and women were closer to their entry 
level positions than to the |K)sitions they may hold later ^ 
in mid career, these data do not necessarily show what 
their ultimate (Kcupational achievements will be. Still, 
it is interesting to note that 16.8% of the men and 12.6% 
of the women were in professional occupations. Ibis can 
be compared to 16.3% and 9.9% res|>ectively for Wash- 
ington men and women in 1970 according to the U.S. 
census. A little over 46% of college graduates of both 
sexes were in professions and 17.3% of the male college 
graduates were in nianagenient. It may disappoint women 
to find that 26.7% of the female college graduates were 
in clerical occupations. 



— ■ ^ ^ ; 

Table 41, Lflbor force status. 1971, in percent* 

' ♦wee Total 
twut Male Female 


College 
grad 

Male Female 


Some 
college 
Male Female 


Below 
average 
Male Female 


In school 




27.8 


15.7 


37.1 


268 


31.4 


19.6 


6.3 


1.8 


Housewives 
(full time) 






25.4 




iro 




31.6 




27.0 


Military service 




15.1 




12.1 




18.3 




12.5 




In labor force 




57.1 


59!0 


50.9 


62.2 


50.3 


48.7 


81.3 


71.2 


Employed 




87.3 ^ 


84.1 


88,1 


88.2 


85.2 


88.3 


89.1 


77.2 


Unemployed 




12.7 * 


15.9 


11.9 


11.8 


14.8 


11.7 


10.9 


22-8 


Total 


No. 

% ' 


371 351 
ijoO.O 100.1 


116 82 

> 

100.1 100.0 


175 
100.0 


158 

99,9 


80 
100.1 


111 

100.0 


•AM usable responses from follow up studies of Rural and Vocational samples. 
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Tdbl* A2, H«|«iionilup of •tliicatioij and orcupntion. 1971 • 



Occupatioi) 
Prof*uiun«l 
Cluneal 

SmIm 

Saryicft 
Crnf tim«n 

Op«rativM 

Laborer! 
All othors 



Total 



No. 

% 



1 Otfll 



16.8 
13.0 
3.8 

4.3 
.5.4 
16.8 

11.9 
15.7 
12.4 

185 

100.1 



12.6 
1.1 
4/1 

8.0 
92 



21.8 

174 

99.8 



grad 

Male f^wnale 



46.2 
17.3 
5.8 



3.8 
9 
3.8 



1-8 
7.7 
11.5. 

52 

99.9 



46.7 
26.7 
89 



17.8 

4 

45 
100.1 



colltt^ 
M«li» ht»mal« 

67 



14.7 
4,0 



6.7 
6.7 
173 

17.3 
9.3 
17.3 

75 

100.0 



1.5 
2.9 
57.4 

10.3 
4.4 



23.5 

68 
N 

100.0 



avvrayH 
M«l9 Fem«le 



6.9 
1.7 

1.7 
6.9 
31.0 

13.8 
31.0 
6.9 

58 

99.9 



50.8 

4.9 
21.3 



23.0 
61 
100.0 



"All uubltt respotiset from follow up studiet of Rural and Vocatioiial samples. 



Occupational status level attainment 

In the original survey, we asked our respondents to 
name the occupation they would like to have as their life's 
work. In the follow-up study, we asked those who were 
employed to name their current occupation. However, 
we did not consider it feasible to compare directly the 
ciesired and attained occupations for two reasons. First, 
our res|H)odents were all youn^ and therefore most of 
them had nti? advanced far beyond their entry position. 
In fact, as already noted, a substantial minority had not 
yet entered the labor force oiV\a regular basis. Second, 
with more than 23,()()() differentVcopations in the Amer 
ican economy, it did not s^eni fe/sible to match up s(>ecific 
cKcupations, Instead, we decided that we would accept 
an original preference as an indication of occupational 
status level objective. Then we would interpret the 1971 
occupation listed as an indication of occupational status 
level attained. The categories we used were professional 
managerial, white collar, and blue collar. These are of 
courier very broad categories, but we were advised to use 
them because the heavy concentration in our sample of 
preferences for professional and managerial, clerical, and 
craftsman types of occupations left too few nunibers for 
analysis of tnore detailed categories, 

liven though occupational aspirations were higli, more 
than half of the young men in both samples and of the' 
young women in the Vocatiotial sample had attained or 
overattained the occupational status level they had aspired 
to when we interviewed them while they were iei high 
- sch(K)L The (K)ofest record of occupational status goal 
attainment was that of the young women in the Rural 
sample. Only 3(/;^ had attained their stated goals. This 
is a very favorable record of occupational achievement for 
young people only ^ or 6 years out of high school. 

er|c ^ 



Ctiurcti membership and attendance 

All of the res|K)ndents in the Rural sample indicated 
a preference for one religion or another In tlie Vocational 
sample, which includecl urban as well as airal sch(H)ls, 
20.1% of the young men and 12.2% of the young women 
indicated that they had no religious preference. 

About one-fourth of the youiarg women but only a 
seventh of the youn^ men said that they were regidar 
churchgoers. The largest response category for both men 
and women was "Seldom." Thi.s included roughly a third 
of the young women and about 45% of the young men- 
In tJie Vocational sample, 12% of the young men and 6.7% 
of the young women said they never a/tended church. 

Significantly more young women than young men were 
married: 60.1% of the young women in the Vocational 
sample and 66,4% of those in the Rural sample were 
married compared with 36.*^^ of the young men irf the 
Vocational sample and 47.3% of the young men in the 
Rural sample. These statistics reflect the well known 
tendency for women to marry younger tlian men. In fact, 
American society seems to average a difference of about 2 
years between spouses. 

Male and female roles in family life 

In the follow lip ipiestionnaire we included several cpies- 
tions dealing with selected aspects of the roles of husbands 
and wives. We have analyzed the answers given by those 
who were married. 

Our interest in this topic was stinudated by participa-' 
tion in an earlier study on family roles conducted in 
Yakima by the Rural Soci(^K)gy department (49). We were 
prticldarly intefwffcr ill learning whether the ro!^ ex- 
pectations and behavior of these young men and women 
differed in any significant respect from the traditional 



norms .KirjXril |)\ nii>s( uldi i mu miIx is so* m (\ 

In M)n((in|)0!.ii\ Ainciitjn f.innhcs. s|>4>uscs ohcii sli.iir 
(lir toll* |)rn\!ilii Id flu« ^^.^I^Im.l s.iinplr. M \< \ of (he 
\vi\rs .1(1(1 luishjiids \sv\v cmploMil \\\ \y\\\y^\\ up 

s(utl\ ot v.uinmi nun ,intl uouum. \ \\v\v both cm 

pinvctl. I Ins ni.i\ not rcfhit .1 pciin.uuiu ((MuIciu \ foi j 
liif;lirr r.uc i»( l.ibni fi>[ii- |>.t! (u ip.idon In woim 11 .nnon^ 
(111* MKMnlxMs kA (Iu« fallow n|> f;»f)u(). hci.uisr fcuiT of 
had (liildicn lli.in w.is {\w in (he ^^^kirn.| s.nnpUv 
Alsi). (lu'ir is .1 well -known (imuIcika for youti;; wociu'ii 
(o work. cMMi (lion^h in.iiiiril. unnl (lu- .iiiiv.il of tlu' first 
tluUl After tli.u. in.nu of tlu'ni witlidr.nv from die labor 
foric until .dl of tluii Jnldirn .nc iti sJuiol, aiul 111 mhuc 
t.isi's, mttti tbi\ finislufl sdiool 



Who should provide? , 

lo asfiTt.n'n norm.ui\f f\|HU t.iiions of sh.ninj^ l)\ wives 
Vf tbe |)ii)Nider role, we askeil both ruen aiid wDmeii to 
.uiswer tlie <|uestion. "W'itb leferenee to voiir own f.uinly, 
who do you think should |)ro\i(le the iiuome.^" The 
pattern of responses in the two stnilies suj^j^e'^iu- that there 
was greater ateeptaiue of wi\es sharinj^ the jMoviiler lole 
in the follow up s(ud\ thai^ in the Yakima study, especially 
aincHif^ w!\es who were ein|>loved in 1071. 

Of s|)eiial sij^njfieanee is the faef that' M)//'; of these 
wives said either diat (he husband and \vife had ecpial 
res|)onsibiIit\ or that i( fk)esirt matter who provides in(ome 



as lonj^ as it j.»ets (U 



)tu\ 



I bis may show an cinerj^in^ 
trend toward j^reater ei|u.ditv in |>erf ormam e of the pro\ id 
er role by wives. N()\ve\er, eantion should In* observeil 
ni atteptin^ this interpretation': these responses may not 
reflect the loni; term view of these youn^ wonjen. Many 
t>f their husbands were still in collej^e Vr-|Srofessional 
seliool and the \piestion was phraseil so \ to make it 
tlear (hat the expectations ap|>lied t.o their own family. 

Normative attitudes toward women's working 

Two tpiesfions denlinj; widi aC(i(udes (oward women's 
working; were inelnileil in bo(h s(ndies. One <pies(i()n was. 
"Should a wife work if her ffiisband makes* an income 
idnuK eipial co your income and (bey have diildren in 
sehool bu( no pres( hool children?" 

In the follow lip s(udy. a imuh hij^ber iweeiUage of 
hnsbaiuls ami wives t becked (he response ca(ej^ory. "I( is 
up (o her wbedier she works or no(;* dun was true of (he 
YakiiiHi sample. However, sij^nif iiandy higher pereentaj^es 
of the y(ninf;er biisbands (ban of (be yoiinj^er wive.s in- 
^diea(ed that such wives should work; (bis su^^os^s t^in niany 
of (he men may prefer to have workin)^ wives. 

Normative attHudes toward worl( by a woman 
with preschool children but no husband 

riK\i|nes(i()n was, "If a woman with no husband has 
preschool children and j^ood day tare services presided 
widiout nxst if she (akes a job, siVnild she (a) s(av bixne 
and a(cep( Aid^uM)epeh(Jen( Cbihiren .suppor(. (h) (ake 



(he job, pladiii; hei (hrblteu m ^ da\ (aie teiuei. (t ) do 
\\hare\(i slu pi-jsouallv pieteis.^' A j»ene!allv moie 
lunnissne attKutlc was indnaicil b\ the irspouse of M>iuij» 
nien and women m die lolluw up siiuK Moie than half 
stated (ha( she shoidil do wha(e\ei she peisonallv would 
picfer In neifhei stmly was dieie suppon foi a((ep(anti' 
of Aid 10 Depenileru ( bildren. 

Evaluation of a husband's competence as a provider 

W i\es in the follow u|) stud) of \oung men ant! women 
did uo( rank (heir husbands as be((et (ban .iveraj^e 
pro\iflers as often as the husbands did. Aiul, follow up 
s(ud\ husbamls were no( as well sa(!sfied widi (heir per 
foim.uue as were (he husbands iu (he Yakima samprc. 
I he differenie in overall evalua(i()n is doubdess due in 
|)ar( (o (he fai( (ha( many t)f the younj^er |)eo|ile were no( 
vet well establisheil in a career. In faf(, a subs(an(ial 
niinori(y of (be hiisbands were uneni|)loved. 

The disirepatKy be(ween evalua(i()ns of husbaiul^uul 
wiNes may also he a( hMs( par(ially a((ribu(able (o (he fact 
that UKuiy of the yofinj»er |>eo|)le were not vt't well establish 

n^ a career. lurtherinore, in the Yakima study we 
obtained information from both husbands and wives in 
inta( t fanulies. In the follow uji stiuly. we obtained llifor 
niation only from one nu'niber of the family. 

Inqome management 

In both studies we obtained information (oneernin^ 
luonie management, I he dominant pattern, especially in 
die follow up stmly, was for money to f»o into a joint 
Innd to hi* .spent both by husband and wife. There was 
not muih sup|>ort for (he view that responsibilities should 
beTdloeated sol|dy to husbaiuJs or that tb^^TaftM;^ should 
control the family |)urse strings. 

If we eJm a(cept these answers as valid, the mocR 
family, esjHrially the yoim^er family, is likely to be higl..^ 
demmratic where money inanaj^ement is concerned. How-* 
ever, it may be well to iTftain from generalizing these 
answers to s|Hrific purcliase decisions, since we asked only 
one cpiestion aiuf a very geiieral one at that. Both mem- 
bers of yoiMi^er families apparently have access to the 
money in most cases. Therefore, in many families there 
may be a division of responsibility for cx|>enditvires for 
certain goods and services. ^ 

Summary 

Review of the tespouses to various (piestions by young 
men and women in the follow up study suggests thirt tradi- 
tional attitudes and behavior patterns tend to be followed 
in many aspects /)f life. However, a trend toward greater 
part^pation by young women in higher education is 
emerging. We also see more tendency for women to 
share the provider role. Perhaps there is also a greater 
tendency toward eipiality between the sexes in other as- 
pects of family life, although we do not yet have definitiVe 
information on (his n^atter. 
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ATTITUDES OF MALE STUDENTS TOWARDS MILITARY SERVICE 



MiKhI.Uoiv tnilit.iiv sri\i(r lus hwu a p()ssi|>ilit^ for 
yoiinj» iwcu sliuc oii.MtiniMK oi thv l.iw scttitij» up thv 
Sckvtivc Service System in M . ! he |H)ssihili(y ol {ouvi\ 
nulu((i(Hi is not grc.il wow {P>;s), siiue the Anned 

I'ortes now (ie|HMu) exihisi\ely on vohint.ny Enlistments 
for |H»rs()nnel. hut the SeleetiNe Service System still exists 
and younj» men .ire rtH|uired to rej»ister when they re.uh 
fhrir eighteenth birthd.iy. 

ring the Kore.in W'.ir .nul f¥\v Viet N.im eoiiTliet. 
niiiny y(Hinf» men were drifted. During the un|H)pul.ir 
Vict N.im lonfliet, m.niy thousands of voung men left the 
USA CO .ivoid the dr.ift .md other thousands dcserud ,»ftei 
indui tion (12). 

We ohtiiined some iiiforiii.ition .dvnit ittilodes tow.ird 
niilit.iry servic^^^^j^ij» the period l<)S2 lit. 

1952-53 College Data 

hif orm.ition was oht.iined from ,i two stiige r.indoni 
viniple of iii.ile undergr.idu.ites jt the St;ue College of 
Wishing-ton in I0S2 SV rhe prob.ible iiiip.ut of enforee^^l 
milit.iry servia* on oecupjtion.il phinoing w.is not of great 
eoneern to most students (^*>). 

In •ri*s|><)nse to the (|uesti^n "Has the possibility of 
military service affected your occupational plans?" only 
36^^ answered in the affirmative. Iiulividuals who answer- 
ed "yes * were asked ' In what ways has this possibility 
changed the course of your actions with regards to 
occu|Sational choice.'* . . . inuhrlifn- the most significant » 
to youl" Answers to the question were as follows: 



Delaying the deeision of oceupational choice until 

after service 
Hastening definite occupational clioiee 
(Changing occupational plai^ 
Don't know 
Other (specify) 



23% 



In answer to the question "Do you think experience 
gained in military service will help or hinder your occu 
pationa! future?" iH<^ replied that ttiey thought this ex- 
perience would help their occupational fftturc, W^f said 
they ex|>ected it to hinder theii^)Ccupational future, while 
•n^J. were undecided. V 

Male students who had served in^he armed forces 
were asked '*Mi)w would you say experience in the ser- 
vice affect eil your occupational plans, present and future?" 
Of 1()(> veterans who responded to the cpiestionnaire, SS ♦ 
stated that their ex|H*rience in the military* service had 
hindered it. 27 indicated that it had eio infhieiue. 3 were 
uiulecicled and I provided no information. 

The findings reported abo\e are generally consistent 
with the findings reported by Siuhman, Williams, and 
(loldsen. On the biisis of a study of male undergraduates 
in eleven universities, they stated. "On the whole, mosty 
students do not^xpect military service to be a serious 
disruption. Only one out of four (26%) Ix^lieVes that 
'military service will cause a major disruption in my life.' 
^An eipiar^>r(>portion (26^'^) states th^u thev think I will 
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ha\e to (hange luy plans veiy much as a icsult of military 
seivitr" " (7\). * 

196^-65 Data from Rural High Schools 

l liese data were (ollixted when the USA was not en 
gageil ill any wars; c()uscc|uent ly/ draft calls were low. 
military service was not particularly hazardous, and we 
did iio( have the reluctance to serve tliat developed later 
iluring tlie Viet Natii conflict. 

Perceived influence of military service 
on educational plans i 

In (he niid-l%()s, it was/fiecessary for every able bodied 
male student to think ajgliit his military obligations as he 
approached the end of Wgh school. Federal law then as 
now rei|ulred that each Ainerican male citi/en register with 
the II.S. Selective Service Hoard when he became efghtecMi. 
In their late teens, young men have (o make a number 
of decisions regarding their plans. In the mid-1960s, a 
high school graduate could fleet to fulfill his military 
obligation immediately following higli school gracluaiion, 
or he could defer this duty \i!^til he conij^eted his higlier 
education. 

Some h<jL»h school students appear to have been in 
flueiiced more iUiH) others by their I'nilitary service obliga 
tion, or ^ least tISey |Verceived service as an influence on 
their l^lflbr In such instances, nn'litary service was likely 
to occup)^|toiore central |H).siti()n in their plannitig; they 
may have pmnned wheti or how they cleared to fulfill 
this duty. In any case, for those who had taken alcount 
of tlieir military obligj^ion and what it might mean for 
them, the prospect of* military service was likely to in- 
fluence' t heir course of action. 

I'he male respondents were asked if the |H)ssibility of 
military servient had affected their educational plans. The 
answers are summarised in table 43. Two-thirds of the 
boys felt that military sei'vice had not influenced their 
educational plans; the remaining one third said it had. 
Ihere^apfKMrs to have been a differential |>erception of 
military seryice influence among high .school males in 
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Rosponsos to tho quosiion: 

R{)t tho possil|ility of 
nlihinry sorvico afKictncI 
your i}chicntiot)aH)lans? 

Yos 
No 



No. studonts lospond 

m 1743 575 581 587 

No. studunts nol 

rospocxJing 111 41 37 33 
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32.4 


35.0 


32.9 


29.3 


67.6 
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67.1 
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(liflni'iu U\v\s Iho iiphrs sliow (h.i( inilit.iiy 

stTMiO Um\ ifiHnciHcd (hr o*hfi .Khin.il pl.ins ol \s< \ ^^{ 
(ho (ondi j^iiiilris. \ of tUc nmiois, ami ^< ; ,»< 
(111* srniois ^. 

I ho goTicral f!fi<h!it» th.\t twn iluuh (6'' r/*; ) uf (hi 
hnys ihil no( |SriiiM\c !nih(.ii\ UMNiir .is .iffiMing thoir 
ethu,i(ion.il |)Lins scnns in hnc \vi(h (he i oiuoinpor.irv 
ocnph.isis on .i((.iininj; a tolhgo O(hiia(ion. A si/ahlc 
niajoii(y of s(mlcn(s in P>6 I f)S wcio hkciv in \>\mv (hrii 
nuh(arv ()hhga(ion in (ho haikj^ronnd boiauso tira<( tills 
woTT fow at (ha( time. I hat nnki(arv sor\ iio was rologj(oil 
(n a so(«MHlai\ position in (ho lifo of tlio < ol loj;o hounil 
oi roMogr oriontod niak' tIt>os not noiossaiilv moan (lia( i( 
is ttitally dismissed froct^ his ptamioit (ourse of ai(i^ 
Ka(hci, i( sroms niorr (onaMo tha( for many hoys, Oh» 
,tnHuonio of militaiv sorviie was mx (vU (or ponoivod 
.IS an infliiotuo) muil a latoi a^o M"' mui! tho hov had 
a((ainod moro odmation. 

Military service as an opportunity for training 

rho da(a in tahlo \ \ sn^j;os( (ha( noaily (wo-diiids (>f\i 
(lio hii^li school malos in (ho sampio porcoivoil (ho mili(ar\ 
as a ptXoniial op|^i>i dmity for voiational (raining or od(i??f 
(ion. In rola(it>n to (ho [uon ious findinjrs ahou( tlio in 
Mnonto of militarv si'\\'nv on a bt\y's plans, i( sroms 
roasonablo (o (tMuhido (ha( while (he mai(Ki(v of boys 
di<l not |>er*oi\o mili(ary sor^i^o as havinj* affo((ed (heir 
odmational plans, thoy iliil rooo^ni/o (ha( mili(aiy sorviio 
IS a [XKoiuial sonri o of \«H a(ional ( raining ami odm'a(ion. 
\\'bo(her the natmo of the military's viuadonal training 
ami odmation was a((rai(iNe (o (hose boys* is, of olmso, 
ano(hor ma(tor; roi(>gni(ion of (hose f ossibili(ios foi (rain 
mi; does n«)t neoossarily rONoal (hoMadiro of an imlividual's 
foolin;»s. 

J'he porcen(a^o of (hose who poRoived mili(arv soiviie 
as an. op[>or(mu(v for (rainini^ doolinoil as year in sohool 
iiureased. (Compare wi(h table O.) While 6<).(K'; of 
(he s«>|ibomoios viewed (he iSiili(ary in (his |V)si(ive por- 
spenive. only 67 ^^r^ (|,^. jnuiors and (>{).(^<'{ of the 
seniors embraiod this same view. 



''Plans for military service 

/ Table 4S presents the plans of male members of the 
sam|>le for fulfilling military o(^ligafions. The three most 
popular means of joining rho military were: to awaW draft 
cidi (2.V2<^;.), enlist after j;ollege graduation (2().7C^) ■md 
enliM in a branch of the^ili(ary following ocMupledon 
of high ^.chool (V)Ar',): 'LRge(her, (hose three nuegories 
oon.sti(u«e of the rnlTic sample. 

i^ote (ha( 6.^^; ei(htV cmbraoed |fadfis( beliefs or 
ciMisideied (hemsolves ineligible for niili(ary ihity boiauso 
of a [>h)\i<.al ilisability. These boys thus oliminateil them- 
soKes from potential sif filiation with the armed forces, lii 
afiother .finding, slightly less than 5I,(K^; itulicated that 
they intended to fulfiir military obligations cither iluring 
their a>llcg^e enrollment or immediately following their 
graduation; ^ ' 

Tbe datii,\ then^^ suggest that while a majority' of rural 
high sohool ;boys iliil not bolie\e military seryice hail 
affeneil their :vdlu ationa^ plans, most of them had seriousl\ 



l.»!>l!» INirntption of i»iht.»rv *o»viro .is .in oiMinitun.ty to 
uhT.iin voriUioiiiil Imiiiiiimi oi ih^m ation «\ vmwt^H 
!)V »uf.il U^]U Mhi»t>l hoys. (>?> 

l>i) you ('fiiiMH(«r tho 
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thought about how they wouhl meet tliifir military obli- , 
J^fition. 

Undergraduate Washington State 
University Men — 1970 ' 

l lio ilraft createil uiuertiiiiU) for yi)iiiig^ntet» iiiu^n- \ 
tliri'cdy (or young \v«)iik>ii id varying tlcgrecs i( different M 
periiuls. 'I Ik> [)r()liabi!ify of being drafted rises in jH'riods, 

.. .' . 

•■' D.ivid M.1IIII1, .( fDimi r .issisl.ini profi-ssur of .si)(,H)l(>f;y ,il WSl', ■« * 
w.is Mi.HKlioi of (he inij^iiKil (>.i|)cr on whii li lliis siittDn is biisfd.- 
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ynh .IS (Ik* Knioan \\ .ii wlicn {\\r in.in|>(>\vcr iiccmIs of 
tUv iniliMf\ s(M\ii(s .ric hi^^h .nul is usually l(>\v(»i .u ufhci 
limes Ihr N'in N.iin conflnf. willi its i rl.u i\ cIn^Ut.ix \ 
c«isn.ih\ talcs aiul iclaM\cl\ linrt- |>uMu suppoii i^^u* 
1 -nitr*! S(.U(*s. f^iraih I(mIimc<I ilir .ii n .u ti\ ciu-ss of inilii.m 
service. Al ihr sanu' linir. llir inait|H)\vci needs of ilu* 
sei\i(fs expaiuieil maieiialK and draf( calls increased !( is 
\videl\ fH*lieNed <ha( mam vouiii* men "^oiij^lu refiij^v in lol 
Ic^e clniin^ ihe \'\vi Nam ^onfliu. siiue the defenneiU 
[xdiiies nf the Selech^e Scr\i(e S\s!ein f^ei|iie(nlv allowed 
«i col!eji»e sc^udeni in ^ood*siandiiif^ (o a\oid the draft, some 
limes unni he ohiained a Vh D dej^ree. An ediuational 
(lefennent. of conrse, merel\ |H)si|)Onefl ilie dale ol service, 
since one who recei\ed a cfefermem for echu alioiial |>nr|>o^es 
bi'canu* siibjeii lo ihe drafi u|H)ii comjilelion or wiih 
drawal from college. Ihus. (h^uiueriainly exiencled 
Nhron^fi a lar^e a^e ranj^e and mic|nesiioiiablv coiiirihuled 
inaleri.ilh lo sdicleni unrest. ^ 

I he drafi bi'came a |>oliiical issue in ihe 1068 |>resiclen 
lial campaign. In ihe fall of P>60. an amendmeiii lo ihe 
Seleclive Service Ac I suhsiiiiued a loiiery for ihe former 
sysiem. Ihe )oiierv reduced llie uiiceriainiv [HMiocI to I 
year, iiliimaiely. ihe P)th. Ii also selecled men hy ihaiice 
raiher chan on ihe basis of judgment made by local boards. 
I his lottery w-as held December I, 1069. 

Imniediately after passage of the draft lottery ameiid- 
ineiiis, spoculalion eoiicerning the impaa of the change 
upon ^he educational apd occupational plain of college 
nihn was prevalent. Some young men itiitiallv had the im- 
pression ihat if they recei\ecl high ny^nbers in the draft 
lottery they had little c hanc e of beinj; a^lkH^ whether , or 
nt)i they were in school. Disaissions with undergraiKiate 
men in the" classes of the w riters were held in Novemlx*r, 
1969. rhere was widespread exf^ectacion that a substantial 
proportitxi of men whc) received high numlHrs would |^rob- 
:ibly wi^lulraw from college,' since the students believed^ 
that many c>f these men were actuHlly in college to avoid' 
tin* dnift. 

The sample . . 

A systematic random samj>le of y)7 WSl I under- j 
graduates was selected from thV I960 70 student dTrcctory. 
Of these, \(>i or 01.7^; were eligible, and usable returns 
were liobtained from or 86.8^'^ of the eligible re 

spoiulents. ' . ^ ^ 

Draft status of resp^kents 

More than two-thir(^\68^; ) of the res|>ondents re|>oFf- 
cd ehat they had an educational deferment; , 6. had 
physical dtl^ermeiys ( iV). More than I ciut 10 wer(^ 
active members of sc/me reserve com|n)nenh, H^)^^ were 
meuibers of the Armx'^or Air I'orce RO'IC and I ^X;^^ were 
members of the Niitional (iuard. Oi\ly ^,H^{ leported that 
they were veterans and 6^ J were classified I -A. Hie re 
iniiiiider reported other classifications. 

Only M).<X^J saidvthey w ere*definitely sure or almost 
sure that would he called. An additional H.^Kf said that 
they would probably be galled, and I ^6^"/^ indicated that *' 
their chances of bein^ called were about SO SO. A sur 



pnsiuglv high peiceiit.ige (i/.^'*;) thought thaf iheit 
k hauces of hcjiig < ailed wcu- less than S(K^ 

Impact of the draft lottery on 

oducatioMjil and occupational plans ^ 

In lespoiise to the cpiestion, "h,is your mnuber in thd 
(haft lotteiv changed your c o^ege . plans the great 
majority of respondents (KM'.;) replied that theii plans 
had not^^nigecl at all. A few {O.'y^ f) said that (hey 
already had c|nit. O.S^ 'f said that they would drop mit 
after the end of the academic year. A somewlut larger 
miiuuity ( ) rc'|>Iied that they would trv harder 

iliau hcloic to .stay ui college. Only a few {0.2^^^} 
had plans to join the ser\ice and continue tlieir educa 
tion' later ihider the <i. 1. Hill. Miscellaneous changes 
(proh,d>Iy relatetl to cliaiigOs of ecluc,ition<d objective) 
^ere reported l^y '>.7''^ . ^ 

Most of the small minority who jvere planning to 
dro|) out said their witluhaNal from the Uniwrsity would 
be peiipMft^t ( .SJ^f) and 0. would return. I he great 
ni.f|ority (85.8^';) bidieved (he lonery would have nc? 
effec t whatever on mcu|>alioiial [ilans; only 2>X'J intended 
to take full-time job*) at the eiid of thc^/scliool year, aiui 
only 0.^/'^^ said they wotlkl take a full time job immediately. 
A more* substaiidal minority (7.6^^) indicated other 
changes*|irobabIy related in most cases to chatige of ottupa- 
tioiial objective. Only 2.2^^/ indicated that ("lie draft lot- 
tery had any effec t on maj ttal plafis. 

Attitudes toward war and the draft 

Several ijuestiotis were asked about attitudes' toward 
war :lfid thv clr\ft. I'irst, respc/ndetits were asked their 
attitudes toward war: only 3.8^^ replied that they were 
conscientious objectors to any war: l'j.2rj checked the 
res|n)nse, '1 object to the war in Viet N;Un, but might .serve 
in a differeiU war" and 15.2% cl'iecked the response, '! 
would serve if a genuine military emergency existed.** 
Ihe largest single response ( i7.H%) ^vas, "1 will serve 
if 1 am railed. " A substantial minority (18%) expressed 
(Khcr attitudes toward war (these attitudes have not been 
further analyzed' at this tiffuO- * 

With res|>ect to (he fairness of the draft lottery^ a bare 
majority (52.2^/^) ftlt that the lottery was fair. A very 
substafitial minority (36,7%) did tiot think it was fair and 
8.'>% were undecided whether it was fair or not. Re- 
spondents were asked to give reasons for their attitudes 
. with res|>c(t to the fairness of the ilraft. but these have 
not yet beeix^ analy/etl. 

With respect^ ic> the ^>ossihility that deferments for 
college students might be abolished by (!ongress, the most 
t^K^tjuent response, giyen by f^),*)^/^, was, "1 am definitely" 
op[X)secr*; 2H.R^y were uiulecidcd and only 20.'S% said, 
"I think this would be a good idea.'* 

To prcibe attitudes toward the draft in general, students 
were given a list of possible responses, (llearly, positive 
attitudes were expressed by those who checked the follow- 
ing staiemeiits: "It'is a duty every young man oitj^t to do % 
for liisj country** (2.VI%); "it is a privilege to bear artns 
for ^rte*s country and every young man should welcome 
his call" (6.6^J): "military service builds character, so it is. 
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K<»(h| iWu^r ('(>r;) siiKc irspoiulnus (ould dink 
inofc (h.Hi (Mir i>( (lu'sr icsixmiscs, rhrse icspoiisrs ^ .innut 
Ix' suiinncd MoucMM, .»( Irjsr .MU'; h.ul .i |>()sin\r m 
ri(u(li' row.inl (he iU,tii 

A( ihc oMirf cod ol ilu. .udtutic s|>cuniiii. .u tcist 
'.'■/*)^; h.wl .1 lu'^.itnr .UMtiuIr I lii^ |>i«, portion clu'«ki'(l 
ihv rvs\Mmsv <.u<'g()i\, "it is a sliatiufnl tiling to tonv 
.mvoiic (o do wir.u Jir dot s no( \N.nu to do"; ^ < Ium k 

^(^ "i( is utiLiir (o (.d| s«,nu' .md U.n e oduis («> do wli.u 
clu'N |>|c.,sr; i( would hv .dl ri^lit if cM ivotie h.ul ro si'i vr 
H..*^ ; X linked "if is .i im.ms of |>oli(i(.d disi riiniiiahon 
.i^^ainst ihosr \\lu»n\ \hc s\stnn dots not likiv" 

Hrl.»ii\(d\ .iinhix.dciu tcsponscs wvix gi^cli bv suiuc 
snulrnrs; (>K; itinkrd the 'initldle of the ro.ul" icsfMitise. 
"ir is .HI untoKiifi.itr tnu lUdss.irv to piovidi' for ilie 

dcfnisc of the iouiUia " Sinic .u Ir.ist S K ^ ilinkrd .i 
h.inhoiv |>*>si(ivf or iK'^.itiM* fi'sponsc. m liMst I K ; witc 
not iMititVK lonsisti'iit. 

Ati .idilition.d prohc (oiKiTiiin^ .ucitmli's was ni.ulc 
usiiii^ iUv (|iicstion. "whiih, if aiu, of tlir following; would 
you do i.uhor th^ sci \ c in tiic artiud fon ts/- (Assuiiu' 
you (oidd hv sure not ro sit\c; dun k all thac apply. )" Tlir 
f•llo\\in^ pcKcntauis of sCudrnCs duvkrd various rv 
s|v»ns('s. (ricasc iiotr that tUvsv arc .noc inuMially cx 
ilusivc. thac is, a studrnt (v>uld dunk niort' clian one 
rt'spotisc.) 

^ f Response 
, 7 nothing xi all solely Co avoid serving 

-M i hatigo nu joh plans to a deferred |oi> m ulifSuf 

che s.nne.sal.irv level 
I-*^ thati^e my Job plans to a deferred job at a 

b)\ver Salary level 
H.*> fake an illness or injury 



(y.O .irraiig<^o bt^ genuinely ill or injured 
lie about niy religious or moral beliefs 
. <^eave rlio United Scates for life 

■t roniniit a irinie and go to jail or prison (to gec 
y criminal reiorti: this does tiot refer to the 

V. crjiiie of drafc-refusal) 

to jail for drafr refusal 
^}g} ^^^y lollege a> a |H'rniaiieiu scudeiit 



llie Implies show (lia( moie (ban half of these voung 
Mien would take r\asi\(' a<noii of one Mpc oi another if 
(lie\ (ould be suie (iflT u Uould lesult in rxeniption ffoni 
seiMM'. M()ue\ei, the largest piopoition to du'tk any 
sMigie (aiegoi v ( l.* /^ ;) diec ked notfiing at all solely (o 
a\oid serving " Hie other res|>onses langed fioni a few 
uho would e\('ii !>«' willing (o (oniniit nominal aits to i\ 
substantial nunifn'r who would < bange their oi < upati<»nal 
plans, and an almost eipial nunilHr \dio woulil be willing to 
beiome peinjafient (ollege students. 



Discussion 

l liere was definitely considerable aiiibivalet\( e .d>ouC 
tlie draft as it existed in I07I, and i onsiderable opposition 
t<i it. If'^>pul,irity is a neiessary condition of a "satisfae- 
torv" sorial element, tlieii the military draft is ilnsatisfai 
torv. On the other liand. most of fbese studetKs appeared 
willing to obey tlie draft law, if not to like it. 

The lottery appears to have been sliglitly more iil)pular 
than thv draft system it replaced. It did not have over- 
whelmingly endorsement, however. Opposition to it seems 
to have been opposition to a dt^ft |hm se rather than op|>o- 
sition to this kind of a draft. 

\X'e conc luded on the basis of our 1971 studj^tbat there 
wns little dianie that the eliminatioii of the draft would 
substantially tut college enrollments. Our study convinced 
lis that 'draft avoidance" was a minor reason for college 
attendance, which actually influenced only a few marginal 
students (wliere iiiarginality may refer either to motivation 
or to capability) who probably were getting less from 
college than most others. ' 

(ollege enrollments have continued at a high level 
since the end of the draft, whidi (ertds to support our 
ccMiclusion. At the same time there is little doubt that 
partidpatioii of the I ISA in the uii|>opuIar Viet Nam coii- 
flict was one of the major caustvs of student unrest on major 
university campuses. Thv dianged sodal and |>oHtical di- 
mate that has followed withdrawal of /^^ricjui forces 
from Viet Nam attests to the validity of this conclusion. 
M. Strategies ofr sociological rosea rdi in ed. systems- 



14. STRATEGIES FOR SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH . IN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 



In ^;^cefit years, many sociologists have conducted re 
search in educatioi/d systems, es|>edalt)' in secondary 
sduM)ls (67:»8< 2W). , 

It niay be antidpated that tbe ijumber and scope 
. of sociologic-^J investigations in the field of education will 
continue to expand. As this occurs, we can also expKt 
tljat iiH)re sociolo^v courses will be incorporated into the 
ctirricuLl of colk^^s of education. This-^niay lead to the 
fncor|>oration of sociological perspectives and methods into 
researches conducted bj^ professors of education and by 
candidates for advaiued degrees iti education. ^ 

Revision of iui mij>ul>li.ilied |M|K'r >reparcd in I96« for proseii 
tiition to ii >»wd«;Mf seniioiir m W^iliingtoi^l^iUe University. 
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A ilfsiriptioii of sonic of the s(riitej;if.s (hat hiive been 
cicvclopcil ami used with reasonable sua ess by rural sociol- 
ojiists at Wiishiiijitoii State University may iiiteriNt reaJcrs 
who plan to coiuhut soiiologiral research in cdmationiil 
systems. 

Relations Between Investigator 
and Respondent 

Most studies in school systems use ipn^estionnaires. The 
use of a ipiestiotinaire for obtaining or recording informa- 
tion may be conceptualized as a simple dyatlic (or pair) 
relationship between a single investigator and an isolated 
respondent, a relationship that is repeated for e;rh re- 
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spoiuleiit. Most siimpici arc ilniwn on the premise that \ Cdisiussed the questionnaire anil, as he |nit "the decision 
rc»|M)nd<fnts are iMdc|K^ndent of each other. I his is some was i h>se, hut we decided that we would r^s|>ond;' 

times but not alwavs th^ cak^ ^ Af^..^ f^^H,,^ ^^j,^ eventually ohtained com- 

pleted (juestionnaires fronr 77% of those to whom the 
questionnaire was mailed, I his ex|>erieiue indici^s dear- 
ly that we cannot sample members of a s(K'ial system as 
if <hey were iiide|>endent one from the other like the red 
and blaci? balls in the classic urn. We need to apply 
sociological concepts in sampling and in dat^i collection 
as well as in the formulation of our substantive hy|>otheses. 

Relationships with Public School Systems 
-and^heir^ommunities , — 

When we make studies involving' the use of question- 



times but not always the case. 

Where there is a dyadic relationship between investi- 
gator and res|M)n(lent, rea<Nfiabl;^ free from extraneous 
influences, it is^|)ossible to maximize the rate of response 
by following a strategy suggested in an earlier article: 

it is suggested that motivations to res|>olid can be 
increased, if not maximized, by conscious effort onMhe 
part of the researcher to : 

1. e.stablish an image of social utility of the survey in 
terms of the value system of th^ s(H'iety, group, 

and/or com mutiityL_midet^tudy, _ 

2. emiVhasi/e the sjK'cial role of e^ich respondent ii/ 
) making |H)ssible the attainment of the maxinumi 

swial utility by the survey (flt). 

Following these principles and using at leas{ two fol 
low-ups, my colleagues and I anisistently obtained re 
spouses to mailed questionnaires ranging from 70^/^ to ^ 
99^/(u Res|H)nse rates nn interview studies were generally 
from 9()% to 95%. 

, An experience with a questionnaire mailed to a SiHiiple 
of the Washington Stat^ University faculty in May 1962 
provided dramatic evidence that the^dyadic model is not 
always applicable wheii^rvey research is attempted with- 
in socjid Systems wheri^ie intended respondents sire in 
interaction with each other Of course, it should be 
obvious to a sociologist that this is true, but sometimes we 
do not apply our stxiological concepts when we function 
as statisticians. In our study of the WSIJ faculty, we solected 
our sample by taking the name of every second faculty 
.member from a list' (after a random start), plus all deans 
and department chair^|||. We asked our rcs|>ondents to 
answer the questionnair^vithout conferrieig with any other 
faculty member. The questionnaire dealt with a number of 
facets of university policy and practice as well as attitudes 
toward varjous aspects of higher education. On -page 2 a 
question ajked faculty members to rank the sch(M)ls and-col- 
Icges of the university in terms (rf prestige Fhc quest i6n- 
naire was a group product, but it went out over my sig 
nature. We had taken the precaution of clearing the study 
with the Dean of Faculty and the Pfesident of the universi- 
ty, but we did .not ask them to endorse it. Our letter to the 
faculty members simply stated that the administration knew 
that the study was being made. 

As soon as the questionnaire reached the f|^u1ty, the 
' phone began to ring. Some prof elisors CallccNniy dean. 
Some i\c\\n$ ca)lcd the President and I received a mimber 
of letters of protest, most of which objected to the ques 
tion on prestige of schools and colleges, k was evident that 
many faculty members did^not honor our request that 
the questionnaire be ans\tered \Mj|hout coasujtation with 
others. 

The conceptual mo^el clearly sh(fidd have been that 
professors are members of smaJI social systems (e.g. depart- 
ments) and that many of them interact frequently. Three 
groups of professors associated with three deans evidently 
reached group dccisiof*, for all declined to respond. . 
I was told a friend that the faculty. of one departmeijti 



naires'br interviews within a public school system, it should 
be obvious that we are not dealing solely with the rela- 
tionship between the investigator and a student, although 
this relationship is certainly of central 'importance. We 
are also involved with the school and we cannot afford to 
be insensitive to the probable impact of the study on rela- 
tionships between the school syitein and its comnuinity. 
Subsystems that are involved include the sch(H>l board, 
various organisations concerned with 'educational policy 
and practice, and, c^f course, the parents of the students 
who will be asked to respond. 

In designing our strategies, we conceptualiAfd school . 
administrators as j<atekec|>ers. We knew that to have 
access to studcfftts in the sch(K>l setting, it was necessary 
to gain their consent and explicit approved. In Washing- 
t<fh, as in most states, the superintendent serves at the 
pleasure of the sc!h>oI board. He does not have tenure 
in his position. Consequently, he is likely to be ap- 
prehensive about any investigation that delves into intimate 
^details of family relationships, obtains names of students, 
^requires access to confidential school records, or has any 
Other features that may give rise to (jQiitrovcrsyr* Conse- 
quently, in designing a study, an it\vestigator should con- 
sider the probable t^fiactiotis of^th^ gatekeeper. In socne 
cases it may be necessary to give superintendents, prin- 
cipals, research offic^ or others an op|K>rtunity for prior 
review of the questions. 

The apprehensions of school administrators are not 
without foundation. In the late 19(ft)s, a concerted natictQ- 
wide attack was made on mandatory psychological tests. 
Many individuals and some organizations, inMuding the 
Washington State Grange, supported legislation to prohibit 
mandator^' psychological testing in 'the public schools. 
In the nomenclature used in the public schools, a qucs- 
t%)nnaire is a test^Little, if any, distinction is made by 
teachers ^b^t>\^een psychological and sociological itivesti- 
gations. In our experience, school administrators g<^nerally 
were not opposed to tests or questionnaires; they use them 
'for various purposes, and usually object only if they 
think the tests or questionnaires might get them into 
trouble in the comn^unity.'^ 1 

An exj>erience with an aroused ^up of citizens, in- 
cluding members a right-wing group in an eastern Wash- 
ington community in 1963, illustrates rather dramatically 
^ome of the problems that ma/' be involved in doing 
^Sociological rescllTrh^n school systems. ♦ 
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rilis nunnuinity is in a county tlut had bt^n soUvtcd 
as ii "pilot" numty ft»r the Rural Rcsourtes I>evt-h)(>nicnt 
Program s|>oust>ro(l by the federal governnieiit and Wash 
iiigton State University. We had made a \tudy in this 
euuhty in 10^8 that invt)lved interviews with (4j>(>roxiinately 
HKc families and adn\inistration of a (|uestionnnire 

to all the high sih(H)l and juiiior high sih(M)l students 
((gnukes 7 12 indusive). I'he i|uestionnaire de.ilt main 
ly wiih activities and interests o( students but it also 
included a substantial number of i|uestions dealing with 
varituis aspects of family lifer Ihis ipiestionnaire was 
anonynuHiN. No diff iculty'was enctuintered m either as(HTt 
of this study , f he data w ere analyzed and report^pret>ar- 
— Pct:~ i hese reports were" iFsed the count) Jlbsource 
nei'elt)pment Council in preparing plans for dJilopment 
and the Ctuincil formally re<|uested us to repeat the study 
after 5 years. 

The 196^ restudy also involved interviews with sample 
families and the administration of a ipiestionnaire in high 
schoifls. rhe tpiestioiuiaire resembled the earlier one in 
M)nie res|Huts but differed in that) it asked ft)r names of 
res|H>ndents. 

In the interim between the uft-o studies, a factioeial dis 
pute had developed over sclfolarship standards in one 
high school. \ One faction argued that ^itandards should 
be raised and the other was opposed. As a result of this 
' Hispute, (he dissiden^c faction, those who opposed the 
intrtHhiction of higher standards, circulated a petition for 
the recall of the schtxd board and the school board was 
recalled, I he (:t)nnty Superintendent then appointed an 
interim boarck ^ 

When I went to chc county to make arranjKfencnts for 
the restudy I learned about the controversy. T^asked the 
county extension agent and the Imal school adi^ninistrators 
it they thought any problems woidd result froi\i adminis 
(ration of the ipiestionnaire in the high school. They both 
said thi^tlhey did not foresee any difficulty, ;iWiough the 
scb(»ol UWministrator did ask for a justification for ob 
^tatning the tiames of students. 

The adiii^inistration of the questionnaire went smoothly 
and I |>crsooally picked up the completed cpiestionnaires 
as well as all blank copies. 

On Fridi^y, two days after my return to Pulliuji^, I 
received a long distance telephone call from the county 
extension agent itiformiiig me that the local !>TA would 
like to s(>onsok- a discussion of the stujy and had scheduled 
a meeting for the following Wednesday evening. He 
asked if I could attend and I agreed to do so. 

Prior to the public meeting, the county agent and^I 
agreed thatVvc would present some charts showing factual 
information that had been obtained fr()aithe study 
and indicate how it had be^n used by the R^iomx^Dev 
ment Council. The meeting was held in the school gynv 
iiasium an^ aboui 100 people attended. We i>resentcd the 
factual ititermation and things seemed to b^ going very 
smooth ly.Cf ' . 

A/ter we finished the presentation, the fireworks began. 
Several people rose to comlemn the collection of ^infor- 
imuion rhjit they regarded as .subversive to the authority 
of the parents over their cjiildren. Others expressed the 
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view that this study might Ik a prelude to coniniunism. 
Still others sought in determine who authorized the study; 
they attempted to find out exaitly when this was done 
and in what manner. 

Ne.\j the ipiestioning shifted to the subjei t matter and 
I indicated in ||^Mieral terms the broad subject a/eas which 
were included in the (|uestionnaire. Ilowever, I declined 
to discuss the details of the i|uesti()nnaire.s at that time, 
explaining that I had only a limited numl>er of the ques 
tionnaires with me and that I did not think that it was 
possible to have a rational discussion of detailed cjues< 
tions with a hundred pet)ple. However, I did ()ffer to 
QHL^\l witli_iL dde 

.Utendance or witli small groups of 5 or 6 on the following 
day on l-riday morning. I'urther efforts were madt,*, by some 
persons to (Krsuade me to outer into a discussion of the 
details of the questionnaire that night. One \yvtsim made 
^a proposal that one of the three clergymen present be 
asked io read the questionnaire question by question. How- 
ever, I again declined fo enter into any such arrangements 
and re(KMted the offer to meet with sniair groups the 
following day. 

During the course of the meeting, various persons arose 
and. quoted questions listed in a rcMirint from the C:on- 
gressional Record for October 10, 1962, that they consider- 
ed objectionable. Following this, one individual read a 
series of statements copied from our 1958 questionnaire 
that he considered extremely undesirable. I infornied the 
group that the specific statements that he read were not 
itr.luded in the 1963 (|uestionnaire.' 

Most of the members of the audience were silent. 
However, the school principal and the superintendent both 
defended the survey as being of potential value to the 
community and to the advancement of science. One 
citizen made a statement deploring the attack on me; 
he pleaded for moderation, tolerance and support for 
the survey on scientific grounds. I learned jater that he 
.was a local business man. ^f-'^ 

However, his statements had no immediate influence 
on the tonc^of the meeting. Iwo persons hinted broadly 
that the questionnaire was probably inspjred by coninui' 
nists. They asked if those responsible for the study were 
building a file \>f iiiformation to be used later for sinister 
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The question was then raised^is to whether the ideji 
tification cards of students could be returned if parents 
requested it. I indicated that might be |x>ssib1f^. At this 
point one of the ministers said, "I am not sayitig that 
we can't trust this man, but I want to point out that it 
would be quite easy for duplicates to be made of the 
cards before being returned." , 

A motion that a de1eg;^ion be ap{>ointed to meet with 
me die liext day was voted down almost unanimously. 
At ^his (K)int, someone insinuijtcd that I might change 
the qiiestionnaires prior to such a meeting. Further ef- 
forts^ were made by^ members of the group to arrange 
for a discussion of fhe details of the questionnaire that 
evening and these proved to be of no avail. Then it wis 
prop()sed that a copy of the questionnaire be given to 
the PTA president so that I could not "change the ques- 
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don^ overniglu" mu\ thait |>rn»6ns who wore intercstcil in 
ilUciissing (he (|iies(ionniiire in iletiiil with nio on rhurs- 
day or on Kritlny morning shouKI sign up hh (o what time 
they wnnceil to meet with me. The meeting was formnllv 
adjourned and chis Wtis done. 

I met with two smnll groups on rhursdny evetung. 
The line of i|nestioning to which I hiul heen suhjected 
at the puhlit meeting was continued hut with less vigor 
and I was given an op|>ortunity explain why certain 
questions had heen included in the i]iiestionnnire. One 
man hnnight a tape recorder to make a reiord' of the 
l^iscussion. I declined (o be a -^arty to this procedure 
and the man did not insist afcer I told him I didn't tnivt 
him. Few of those who came to the small group meet 
ings on Thursday said that they were offended by the 
content of the questionnaire after- they revicwetl it. How- 
ever, some said they were quite concerned about the 
|>ossibility that someone at a later date might ask the 
students questions that were more objection^ible. 

On Friday morning at H o chnk, 1 nict with four mem- 
bers of the schiK>l N>ard. This meeting was also attended 
by one of the local ministers who had been an active 
participant in the general meeting Wednesday evening. 
The members of the board a[H>logized to me for the 
treatment I had received from persons at the public meet- 
ing. They also expressed the view that the information 
ret|uested was valuable and that they did not feel that 
the questionnaire represented threat to anyone. The 
minister, however, continued the ty|>e of questioniirg that 
he hati pursued at the public meeting, stating that he 
believed that many of the questions raised doubts in the 
^ninds of students about the adequacy of their parents. 
Much of this conference was devoted to an acrimonious 
interchange of opinions between members of the board 
and tHe Iwal minister. At one |K>int they asked him if 
he thought that he was their conscience. 

During this conference, one of the hoard members 
said he thought some parents wpuld try to gain {>ossession 
of the questionnaires filled out by their children. This 
wartiing led to a decision to destroy the name cards and 
/Jijf^^^^^ the^coof>erattng school that this had been done. 

destruction was accomplished iti the presence of 
wiaiesse^. This action was faken primartly because I 
a)»clude<i, after discussing the matter with the anuity 
txtensioti agent, the school hoard and other responsible 
people that we had not got an adequate clearance for 
obtaining names in this partindar study. I reported the 
incident and the decision to destroy the name cards to my 
dean and to the President of the university because i 
felt that they should be informed in cjjse "^someone sub- 
sct|uently reported some aspects of it to them ilut of 
context. 

We cfrew two lessons from this experience. First, we 
concluded that it is sometimes essential to make contact 
with community leaders and to obtain their consent for 
a study. However, as outsiders, we do not ordinarily have 
access directly to school boards (k^ community leaders, 
and UHiinilly fitid it necessary to nii^e our approat)i 
through the school officials... Where a division of the 
type I have described already exists in a community it 



might be advisable to avoid the community for the time 
being. 

Second, we decided tha( in (he future studies we would 
give greater emphasis to the voluntary nature of the re 
spouses made by the studeots. In I9M-66, we conducted 
two state>i'ide studies in 57 schm>ls and encountered no 
problems, even though we obtnined names of all partici 
pants in both studies. 

RelationsHfl with Superordinate Systems 

We may find ourselves involved wi(h other social sys- 
tems that have an interest in education. These include 
other^epartments of ttie university, the State Department 
of Public Instruction, professional assmiations, and the 
U.S. Office of Fducation. Within each of these social 
systems, we have had to deal with one or more individuals, 
some of wht)m have supported us fully while others have 
heen hostile. Still others have been friendly but appre- 
hensive, 

James S, (.oleilian and his colleagues made a nation- 
wide study that formed the basis for the re|>ort Equidity 
oj liduciitiofial Opportufiity^ They were able toi^ain the 
coo|wation of only 56% of the school, systems selected for 
study (M). ITiis poor record was achieved iij^ spite of 
the fact that the survey was authorized by an act of Con- 
gress. ' y 

Apparently,, a substa/tial number of educational ad- 
ministrators and schoolTwards were antagoi\i<tic toward 
federaif involvement in public education. Objections raised 
by superintendents in various parts of "(he United States 
induced the president of the National Assixiation of 
School Administrators to send a telegram to all of the 
parti%>ating schools stating that the National Association 
of School Administrators did not specifically endorse the 
study and was leaving the question of participation to the 
judgtiknt of individual school administrators. This action 
certajply did not increase the rate of response. 

Ifi a statewide sni'dy in 1964-65, we cleared our ques- 
tionnaire with the office of the State Su|>erintendent of 
Public Instruction and his research o{{\^ indicated in- 
terest in the findings. At one (wint, the research officer 
said he might ask the State Superintendent to write a 
letter endorsing the study, but this never materialized. 
We concluded that the potenrial benefits from the letter 
were probably perceived to be less thiin the potential risk. 

In another statewide study in 1965-66, our contract 
with the Office of ltducation re<|uired us to submit our 
questionnaires to their Washington, D,C headquarters 
for approval under the f-ederal Ref^orts Control Act. It 
<tH>k about 5 weeks to get clearance, and the Office of 
ltducation objected to a fejv of the questions/. Our time 
schedule was such that we were\ini(ble to present a defense 
of the;;questions they challenged and persuade them to 
reconsider; one of the challenged questions was ' Who was 
yowt mother's favorite child 

Since the challenged questions ^vere not central fo the 
^lain thrust of our investigation, we simply deleted them 
and wej^ ahead. We learned later through informal 
chaiXMJs^hat some officials of the Office of Kducation 



were al^p apprehensive about the |>ossibility t)f adverse 
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comnuinity reaction to M)uie of our other (|uestions that 
dealt with family values and relationships. As it turned 
out» we met no problems of this sort^ nor any other un 
usual problems in the administration of this particullr 
i{ueNtionnaire. V 

The |HHUt is that it is often necessary, when doin^ 
sociological research in educational systems, to obtain 
approval from officials te^ su|H'rordinate social systems. 

Administration of Quettionnatres and 
Interviews within School Systems 

Some in vestigators pre fer to admini ster their i Lissroum 



ipiestionnaires themselves. We tried this a couple of times. 
t)ur experiences indicate that there arc advantages to using 
classnmni teachers for administration of (piestionnaires 
, that are filled out by substantially all student^ of a parti- 
cular class, grade, or school system. The niost im|K)rtaiit 
advantage is the fact that the teacher is already in charge 
and is able to communicate effectively with students. 
Another advantage is that costs are lower and many stu- 
dents can be contacted sinii|taneonsly. We once ad- 
ministered ^^(HH) ijuestionnairej^during a single class |>eriod. 
Several years ago, we tried administering classroXn 
. cpiestionnaires ourselves, but ran. into some very difficult 
problems. In one schiwl in 1963, all students were brought 
together in the school auditorium and our representative 
tried to explain the (piestionnaire and get the cooperation 
of the stiiileots. I he school authorities stepped aside in 
fact, they wejen't even in the room -and the result was 
bedlam. Students threw spitballs and misbehaved in 
other ways. 3 

Anotlj<;|v<lisadvantage of outside administration is the 
aniouiu of manpower recpiiredi My conclusion is that it 
is desirable wherever possible \o have the questionnaires 
administered by regular classrtwm teachers in lieu of their 
class for a particular period. 

In administering a (piestionnaire in a classrooni, we 
ordinarily provided a statement for each teacher to read. 
Among other things, the statement made it clear to the 
individual students that they were nftt mpiired to par- 
ticipate in the study luiless they wished to do so. In this 
statement and also in the tetters that we wrote to the 
prospective respondents, we madp a Civse for particifiation M 
following the ^> prituiples cited earlier, • ^ 

In the I96'<T>()6 studies, which were supported finanr 
cially by the U.S. Office of Education, we paid an honora- 
rium to the princlpikl or to someone designated by the 
principal to act, as our representative. We mailed this^ 
representative the (piestio'nnaires, together with a set of 
instructions to give to the classrm>m teachers. We also 
had this |>€rson collect the name cards and the completed 
tjuestionnaircs and mail them back to us. This arrange- 
ment helped us to penetrate the social systems of the 
school by. hiaking use of its own personnel and its own , - 
channels of communication. - 

Since one cannot be certain that all participating 
schtK>l personnel will be enthusiastic about the study, thete 
is, of course, some risk in this, There is always a possibility 



that u,sc of the |H)wer structure of the school may leati to 
res|>onse problems. Unless steps are taken to convince 
students that ttWhers will Ix' unable to identify the ques* 
tionnaires of specific students, res|Kmses to certain tpies- 
(ions may be faked. ^ 

In one sch(K)l, we learned that a low response rate was 
thie to the communication to student^ of a negative ap- 
praisal of the stuily by a teacher. We attempted to meet 
this problcMn as follows: we did not provide much latitude 
for comment by the classroom teacher and we alwjiys 
included with the (juestionnaire a letter addressed to the 
student in which we explained the probable value of the 
stiidy and maile a plea for coo|K>ration, following the two 
prmcrpTes mentioned earlier. 

We attempted to assure (he gatekeepers and the respond- 
ents tbat the information obtained by the questionnaire 
or by interview would be l<bpt confidential. AVe develop- 
ed special technitpies for handling data to insure con- 
fidentially. We usj?d a punch card that bore the same 
identification number as the questionnaire. Students were 
asked to 'ertter their names and addresses and pass the 
card to the front of the room where they were placed in 
an envelo|K* which was then sealed. We first used this 
technique in 1961 and except fof the reaction in one com- 
munity described earlier and a misunderstanding in a 
nearby school in 1965, we had no problems in obtaining 
mimes; neither were we requested by irate parents ()r 
^hers to divulge the responses made by Individual students. 

lo honor the pledge of confidential handling of 
responses Niade to the student, we decided that we would 
vrefiise to divulge answers by a student to a parent or to 
school officials. If we had such a demand from a parpnt, 
we would agree to destroy the stndent-s questionnaire in 
the presence of a witness as the WSl) liducation Depart- 
ment did in their Spokane Dropout Study. 

In defense of this position: I would argue that while 
a parent may have a le^al right to know what his child 
has said, 1 do not consider that a parent has a moral right 
to inspect answers to a questionnaire obtained by uni- 
versity social scientists under promise of a ciinfidontial 
handling, 

This is an area without explicit legal safeguards. 
Under current laws, stKiologwts caii^jpT claim that the" 
mformntioa they obtain from individuals is' entitled to 
be regarded as "privileged" in the same, legal sense as 
itiforjtiatii)n obtained Jiy d(^cto?s,"'lawycrs, and certified 
psychologists. \ ' 

ffecpiently obtained sociometric information in our 
inteniew.^ We justified our request for names by asking 
for igfot^niiition about the persons named. This procedure 
worked very well. One deficiency is . that, since we 
if^uaIly interviewed only a *nnple, we were unable to 
tibtain sociometric data {ox all res|K)ndents and this made 
i> impossible tir identify all members of any small group 
)or organization, , ^ 

Wfeen obtaining information /rom school records, we - 
ajso made use. of the school ofgani/ation and personnel 
We asked the superintendent or priiuipal to desi^ate some 
trustworthy .individual «n^l we paid this individual for 
copying the desired information from records in the 
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files. Ihs appears co have Ihtm x satisfartory arrange- 
ment for all concerned |)aniov . 

If wc are to develop a long range program of resoarrli 
involving scIkh)! systems; it is obviously of great in)|>or- 
tance (o supply sdi(M)l administrators, teachers, and others 
wl>o arc coiK'erned with the sch(H)ls with limely informa- 
tion relevant within their o\vn conceptual frames . of 
reference, / 

To fulfill this obligation, we routinely supplied, the 
su|K'rintendents or principals and sometimes the counselors 



in iNuh cooperating sch(>ol with a report bused on find- 
ings Iroih the study. Such reports were descriptive and \ 
included statistical information showing the distrif)utiofi 
of res|H)nses made by all students and by the students in 
the particular scIkh)! system to selected questions. (Nually 
we were able to supply (his information within a few 
njonths after completion of the field work, l|i addition, 
we ,supplieil comparable information to officials of the 
State I)e|vartinent of I\d)lic Instruction, to the administra- 
tive officials of universities and colleges and to others. 
Ordinarily, reprints of scientific papers or technical publi- 
cations were not seiM to school administrators. • 



15. EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND RURAL REDEVELOPMENT 



Since the Jn^inning of the industrial revolution about 
200 years ago, tHe (ISA iind other Western nations have 
emphasized indusKial and urban development, The phe- 
nomenal growth of science and technology was a central 
fac«u*. Applied to manufacturing, this development creat- ^ 
ed a great deniand for labor in urban centers. Applied to 
commercial agriculture, it decreased product i(ffi labor 
needs. One of the conse<]nences was a trenH:ndous shift 
of population from the country to the city (5*t). In the 
USA during the last 50 years, about ^0,000,000 peoples 
nia^e the move on a permaneni basis, one of the hirgA^ 
migrations in human history^ ^"-tv^ 

Educational policies, mostly implicit, facilitated the 
migration by placing professional (Kcupations and college 
training on' a pedestal, •^m\ in other niore subtle ways. 
The mass media have had an impact too. But before radio 
aiul TV, when ideas \yere ctMnnuinicated hirgely via per- 
sonal contact and the written word,- the ,sch(M)l probabl)'^ 
had more influence by raising literacy and planting the 
seeds of discontent with farming and rural life. 

Throughout the period there have been advocates of 
j/iiral life, including Gifford Pinchot, Kenyon Butterfield 
and other notables who served on Theodore Roosevelt's 
19()7'9 (x)untry Life (Commission. Some others were Ralp[) 
'Borsodi, O, Baker and other rural fundamentalists who 
advocated a return t(^the land during the 1930s. The 
(Congress of the United States has enacted a great deal of 
legislation intended to help preserve the family farm. 
The Preemption Act of IHtl, the Agricultural AdjusU^ient 
Act of 1933 and subsetpi<;nt* meas'urtvs to support^arm 
prices, the Rural Flectrificatioij Act of 1936, I-arm Credit, 
Soil (Conser\\ition, etc. are among such laws. The family 
farm was viewed as a desirable AV4iy of life and "the seed 
bed of the nation's |K>pulatioir' as well as the basic sourct^ 
of our food and fiber, • • 

Historically, the formiil educational drive to moderni/.e 
the nation's agriculture began with fhe' establishment of 
the land grant colleges by the Morrill Act of 1862, 
These colleges, includiug Washington State Unviersity, 
have played major roles in the development and dissemi- 



2'^ Revision <)f a paper pre.icnto<l aj (he Third World Con^^rcss 
for Rurat Soiiology. Baton Rouf^c, LrtiTistana, Auj^iist 22-27. 1972. 
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nation of agricultural innovations, * The (cooperative Hx- 
tension/vServices handled a major share of the educational 
aspects of the diffusion process. Other aspects of diffusion 
were bandied, by the resident teachers in the colleges of 
agriculture, by big|i schoiH vocational agriculture teachers, 
by other public agencies and by private firms. 

Regardless of declared intent, the net effect of thesj? 
laws, programs and activities and, in fact, of the l*ai- 
nological revolution as a whole, has beeji to ^crejfse the 
efficiency of agricultural production and concurrently the 
economic risks of^commercial farming. These develop- 
ments have greatly accelerated the flight |from the li\nd. 

Recently, due in part to automation, which some social 
scientists regard as the third phase of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, the labor requirements of industry have failed to 
keep pace with the expandilig labor $up|^y. Thus, urban 
jobs are not as plentiful as in the past. Also, .ii burgeon^ 
ing interest in environmental quality (las e^'idently caused 
many metropolitan re.'iidents to have second thoughts about ' 
the^ desirability of living in congested places. Conse- 
quently, there appears to be a rene\vUl of interest in the 
countryside. Up to the present time, this has bpen reflect- 
ed, as far as residence is concerned, mainly in second homes 
at recreation sites, rural retirement residences and a few 
t;puntc^ communes. In spite of efft)rts by some members 
of the (Congress to promote the decentralization of industry 
to rural ate^s, no tomprefiensive legislation has been en- 
acted aiid relatively little progress toward rural resettle- 
ment has been achieved: \ 

The rural schools have 6een quite effective in promot- 
ing the assimilation of the descendants of northern Eu- 
ropean immigrants, jinany, of whom settled on farms. 
Such Schools have l>cen fess effective in helping to bring 
about the a^i^iniilation Of Spanish sp(^aking people, many 
of whom are farm workers, and perhaps least effectire 
in the att^Miipt to assimilate Aiperican Indians who live 
on rural reservations, - ^ . f 

It is my impression, based on personal experience, re- 
search reported in tn^|Mlletin, and resbafch reported in 
the professionaU Iit0r^mff(^ that except for high school 
courses in vocational agriculture few, if any, public scbwis 
in rural areas have provided (or now provide) any train- 
ing that is only applicable to rural living or farm work./ 
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A j(eiierati<)ii or so ago, sonic of the hiiui grant colleges 
Ofwateil Hcconilary schools of rtgriculturc. I atk^iulcil 
one myself for three winters in lieu of high sihcml. 
But these "aggic sch(Kds" have disapi>ertrcil. The Co 
ojierative l-xtcnslon ServiiCN conduct conferences, short 
courses and workshops for farmers and rural honiemakers; 
extension also o|)enites the -Ml Club program. Nothing 
comparable to the Danish l olk School has been establishe<l 
on a voiitinuing basis in the USA. 

An Appraisal of Rural Edgcation 

There Is widespread consensus among educators 
jil!Lil^iuilit)L_of^tai-ijducation h^i^ Unig-^^ 



Robert Isenberg said at the May 1969 Workshop on the 
Quality of Rural Living, ' In view of the direct relation- 
ship between the -quality of education and the quality of 
living, it can be asserted that rural people have a history 
of b(iing short-changed" (3), Dr. Isenberg stated that 
great improvements have been made but the results of 
the 1969 70 National Assessment of Educational Progress 
of Young Americans (ages 9, 13, 17 and 26 to 35) sponsor- 
ed by the Kducation Commission of the States showed that 
residents of remote rural areas ranked below the national 
average in scientific knowledge and skills, although they 
ranked above residents of the inner city 

Note tha^ these negative appraisals are based upon 
urban standards. There is an implicit a^tsuniption, perhaps 
based u|K>n the history of rural to urban migration, that 
rural sch<H)ls should prepare cytnuig people for urban 
life and nonfarni work. There is. Jittle doubt that most 
rural sc^ols have been more effective in persuading 
j^oungsters that they will have to migrate than in prepar- 
ing them to cope with the problems they will encounter 
in urban environments (25). 

But the rural schcwis do not effectively prepare chil- 
dren to live in rural areas either. As I pointed out earlier, 
only the high schot>l courses in vocational agriculture deal 
with farm work and no formal course work covers rural 
living as such. i ^■ 

' The deficiencies in the quality of niraJ education noted 
earlier are attributable partially* to perscmnel problems. 
Rural teachers tend to be |>ooriy prepared and to have 
•high turnover rates due in large part to low salaries and 
fK>or prospects for promotion. RuraJ schoi>l budgets tend 
to be low because the property tax does not yield enough ' 
revenue. I his in turn is due to low property "values and 
to reluctance the part of taxpayers to suppott expensive 
facilities, high salaries or expensive educational innovations. 
It may fairly bcHaid, in my opinion, that it has long been 
the established policy of most rural school boards to keep 
expenses low. ' 

Rural redevelopment i 

At thi\s |K>int, we need to examine critically the concept 
of rural redevelopment. Parallel to t41^^. /^mefican indus 
trijil and rtttricultural development and f^gt scale migra- 
tion from the country to the city has been the progressive 
erosion of traditional rural values, the c^ne of many 
small towns and the disappearance of many o|>en country 
neighborhoi^ls. Blu^ jeans, once the distinctive apparel 



of the farm >vorker, have been adopted as a status symbol 
by urban adolescents. Urban amenities including TV, 
automobiles, and otiier conveniences are ubiquitous. 

I'here are myriad symptoms of the virtual disappear- 
ance in the USA of jiny distinctive rural way of life. 
To the extent that existing differences in life style are 
attributable to rural or urban residence, they refk\t mainly 

, differences due to settlement patterns (e.g., isolated farm- 
steads and small towns), to inadeipiate community facili- 
ties, and to the rejative |H)verty of the rural dweller which 
prevents him from buying the same quantity or quality 
of goods and services as the urbanite (24). Of course^ 

_ -there ura-^ubc\ikures-w!rfiifi-4>oeh -rtir«f^ 

with thOir own distinctive life styles. Both rural ^id 
urban are heterogeneous rather' than homogeneous cate- 
gories. 

If it is true, as I believe, that there is not much dif- 
ference between rural and urban dwellers in life styles 
or values, what directio^is should rural redevelopment 
take? In my opinion, we cannot hetonstruct or recapture 
any essential part of the past. Like humpty-dumpty, the 
parts cannot be put together again in the old pattern, 
Sfydl the new^ rural cohmumity be like scrambled eggs, 
an| anior»hou«^ nufss, without any distinctive structure? 

,To a^narked degree, government sfKmsored efforts to 
pr(|mote rural development in the USA have dealt with 
the use of land and other natural resources. The main 
thrust has been economic. The creation of jobs through 
exploitation of natural resources has bceil stressed. Re- 
cently, a coithtervailing interest in conservation of re- 
sources through more careful management has ap(>eared. 

In niy opinion, rural redevelopment in the USA (and 
other industrial coXihtries) should involve: 

1. establishment of a viable economic base 

2. institution building tOf provide adequate community 
facilities and services 

3. providing more adequate bases for |>«fsonal growth 
—vocational and avocational skills, better nutri- 
tion practices, self ex43ression, etc. i 

Educational Policy Changes Needed 
for Rural Redevelopment" 

The question at this point is *'What changes in educa- 
tional policies are needed to achieve these objectives?" 
;I-et us consider each objective, separately, even though we 
recognize that thby are interdependent. 

The economic ba^ 

There is not ^uch chance that prmhiction agriculture 
will provide more jobs unless energy shortages should 
force a return to^use of draft aniniials and labor-intensive 
practices. It is much more likely that there will be .fewer 
production jobs on farnis although the jobs that will exjist 
are likely to requir^/'skilleil rather than unskilled lUhjOt, 
Higher wages and greater job security will characterize 
the jobs that remain. But there will be fewer commeriial 
farms and fcv/cr jobs for seasonal unskilled workers. X^erc 
may be mo^'e jobs in agricultural processing and cither 
types o^ agribusiness. 




Kccreaition developincMK may be expected to floiirisb. 
csjHYially in areas eiuloweil with attractive natural resources 
; %ucli as sea coasts, lakes, rivers, f<)rests or tiKuiiitaiiis 

As I noted carlit^r, many profiosals to'^iecentrali/e in 
duHtry have been made. The efforts to promote (he relo 
Vation of industry to rural settings that have been made 
under various federal programs have met with limited 
jiucceHS. The resistance to rural iiidiistrial develo|)ment» 
including recreation facilities, may Ih' due in part to lack 
of local understanding of the alternatives. ! his could be 
remedied to some extent through appropiate adult ednca 
tion. some of which is already underway. ' ^ 

As noted earlier, many community facilities and .services 
have disappeared like those in Oliver (Joldsmith s Diurted 
\'iU(ti>e (and for similar reasons) Writing about the ef- 
fects of rural de|>opulati<)n caiiWd by the "linclosures" 
be said/ » 

"l>own, down^they sink, and spread a ruin round 

I' eh now the devastation is begun, 
and half tlie business of destriultion done; 

K en nowyiife thinks, as^ pondering here I stand, 
I see the rurjkl Virtues leave the land. ' 

Uiilrlve the/situation at the time of the ' Enclosures" 
it is no'longer essential for every small community to have 
i! full Komplemeiu of economic and social tnstitutioiw, if 
the resideius have convenient access to such institutioiA as 
.stores, churches, hospitals and >chm>ls. 4 

Changes jn educational ]>olicies are p^bably not crucial 
to the revival or construction of community service institu- 
tions at convenieiu h)cations, although education con- 
cerning community organization j>roccdurcs might be help 
ful. (^>nsc<picntly, major emphnsi.s in the remainder 
of this chapter will be on improvement of t)ie c^uaftty of 
^dtioatfon in rural communities. 

/ Improving fie quality of education 
in rural ccunmunities 

Adult education programs ^ 

This ,is an aspect of redeyelopmeiu to which rural 
sociohigists and otln^r university social scientists could ' 
contribute directly^ This can be done by educating change 
agents to utiderstand the nature'ol^ change in social systems 
^ so that the |>ower structufts involved can He identified. 
One needed change in education policy then \vou!d be for 
the (.oo{>erative lixtension Services to provide, on a sys- 
tematic basis, short courses and conferences dealing with 
this a.s|HHt of (jevelopmeiu. ^ 

Structural changtt nttdad In public schools 

^ We should consider^ chatiges in |H)licies needed to 
nii.se the tpiality of education in rural areas. These matters 
are relevant to ruhi! redevelopmeiu in genera! terms on 
the premi.se rtYat an educated citi/en can coiuribute more 
' th an one who is not educated. If there is agreemeiu thai 
rural redevelopment .should include human resources (peo- 
ple) as*Hv^ll a.s natural resources, the relevance of education 
is more specific. 

ERIC 



Changss In tax pollcias 

Impn)vemeiu of the tpiality of education in rural 
areas hy pioviding the same ty|Hvs of teachers, scluiol build- 
ing<r,' extracurricular programs aiul curriculum now avail- 
able in suburban arefts would be expensive. In fact, it 
would cost more pr stud^lu than in urban areas. It can- 
not be accomplished without massive financial assistance 
from state and federal sources (3). In the state of Wash- 
ington, a necessary first step w<)uld be to stop the current 
heavy reliance on annual special levies. 

This change can W exjwted to improve the (piality of 
education becauso it would remove much of the resistance 
- H>-tnnov:itimi?r that^ tcnd^tn-bc^xpcnsivc, — Our~rc!?raTrlr 
iiiMicates that most rural parents have high aspirations 
for their children and most of (hem reali/.e that tbei^. chil- 
dren will have to compete for urban occupations. In 
many 'rural comnuuiities. however, decisions on tax levies 
are decided by property owners who do not hav<; any cbil 
dren in school; since inc;rea/ed tii\es may sefiously reduce 
the amouiu of money available to'c/lder citi/ens for family 
living, they are likely to vote again.st such tax levies. 

/ 

Changes in personnel policies 

At the present time, teacher turnover- in rural schools 
is exceptionally high. Many rural teachers leave teaching 
eiuirely. Most of those who CQiittinue to teach soon move 
to larger schogiis that provide higher salaries. It is my 
judgmeiu tliat we should f(^llow the practice of some 
other couiuries and establish a state-supported educational 
organization to employ all public school teachers and assign 
them to various locations. 

rhis state school organization should provide salaries, 
career lines, and fringe benefits on the basis of qualifi- 
cations and perforniihice raVhcr than' si/c of school. Such 
a .system could remove the economic penalities now in- 
vqfved in teaching in rural fSch(K)ls. If necessary, it would 
be possible to require all feachers to serve in rural ^areas 
for a specified period. 

A somewhat ortliparable model is the Australian Teach 
ers' Service, ^yfiis national organization provides educa- 
tional services in the "Outback" ^s^well as in\irban areas. 

F.stablishmeiu of a uniform .salary -.scale with appro- 
priate incentives for upgrading of qualifications and for 
satisfactory performance^ should ihipnne the quality of 
instruction, counseling and related W4)rk. It should also 
promote long term conunitmeiits to the teaching prtffession. 

Organization changes 

Under the federal constitution, education is a state 
responsibility. I-very Anicrican state has a chief school 
officer who is in charge of a state department of educa- 
tion that is responsible fo^ certification of teachers, curri- 
culum, aito(^ation of statt ^revenues to local districts and 
some a<|)ects of teacher training. These departments do 
not biH'c jurisdiction oVcr .college»» and universities. The 
states have d^egatefl luaiiy resjKmsibilities to regional, 
couiuy and local school districts. ^ 

't^crt^cdiate school districts have been established in 
Wasbin|^Ai. Fhese regional service agencies have super- 
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soded routicy stiiool su|H*rin(eiulonrs. I'liosc iigcin ics pro 
\ii\c s|Hviali/cil scrviics such us iiistriutioii iii.uoriiils, 
dinj{nostii ilJiius, diita prucCNsing, aiiTiailuiu .iiul staff 
dovclf)piiieii( proj^nniis, vocational aiul technical ediica 
•turn progiams (1:7V70 In this way. some oi the clis 
uilvaiitages of rural location arc being overcome. 

As a niiiuer of policy, loc.J school directors in Wash 
ington (and throughout the USA generally) have the 
authority Co hire and fire teachers. Although local hoards 
tlo not have nuuh jurisdiction over the core courses 
in the curriculum, they do have authority with respect 
tf) optional courses and extracurricular programs. Further 
inore, and tjiis is . AmvJiUpiH^UiU,^tH:al^^ 
authority to approve budgets. (Budgets are subject to 
voter approval in the case of cx|HMiditures that rec|uire 
^bual pro|Krty tax levies thiU exceed specific limits.) 

If the local property tax base becomes of tninor im 
[H)rtance. as suggested earlier, and if local control over 
hiring and firing of teachers and administration is sur 
rendered to .1 state education agency, local boards will 
lose most of their power. They would probably be 
retained as ad\^sory bodies, perhaps with veto |H)\ver over 
certain types of actions. 



Curriculum changes ^ j . 

There is rather wide agreement in die USA that one of 
the principal functions of- the school system is to prepare 
young people for the world of work. It is nof expected, 
"however, that elemtntary schools or even secondary i?chools 
will prepare students to do complicated technical work. 
Preparation for tccbnicaL profesvional and managerial 
^^'^rj^'i^ ^hjIS^Tore obtaine in v()cational/technical schools; 
institutions c)f higher learning, or in the case of certain 
occupations such as the construction crafts, through ap 
prcnticeship. The public schools ^ire ex|>ectcd to provide 
students with occupationally relevant communication skills 
cuul some training in problem solving. In addition, stu 
dents may be given some assistance in choosing a suitable 
occuj>ation. 

Students of rural to urban iiiigration have found that 
better educated young people are more likely to mighUe 
than the poorer students. Many years ago. Dr. I-/ A. Koss 
Jivoted this ms of leadership. He Si\u\ (51:57), 



. . , furiural !auU*rs are key petsom. Not ordy is it 
they who startjgood things^ but they keep up to the 
mark the various agencies wbfch mintstet: to tlie 
higher life of the conuminity. Such as the church, the 
school, the debating society, the gratige. the rural 
club. Often one notes a sad slump in the religious, 
f social and recreative life of the neighborhood after 
w few families of unusual ability have moved away. 
. , . one coniev Ai|>on conjnuinities which remind 
one of fished-out ponds populated cJiiefly by bull- 
heads and suckers, ^ 

I Ciinnot ii^rec wi(h (he view (hat the people who are 
left behriuj have no laparity for leailership. since I be- 
lieve that most people can perform local, leailership roles 
if given an opportunity. Howpvet. this "purple passage" 
<lr»niati7es.an important issue. I-oc^adCquate development, 



/ 

rural communities do need com[H'tent occupational s|h»- 
cialsts, including governjueut officials, teachers and orga- 
ni/.uional leaders. We must look to the educational sys- 
tem to proN ide Jnuch of the necej^ry training. 

An essential as|)ect of the process of occupational 
developmcMit (or males and females who are going to enter 
the paid labor force is early selection of a suitable occupa- 
tional field. This nuist be followed relevant education.. 
I"xisting policies to provide occupational guidance are 
seldom adecpiately iiypkMuent-td. This especially ^t rue in 
rural scIi(H)I systems, which may not have full time or 
adecpiately trained vocational counselors. A possible solu- 
" -f itVn m riit^{trohlcm~i?r im-approTirlrTh a t i ni g irr he caltect" 
occupational guidance through the curriculum .in all grades 
K 12 (31). This approach draws virtually all teachers 
into the guidance process by encouraging Mh^m to em- 
phasize the occupational relevauce of their subject. 

Such an approach should be coupled with the view 
discussed in^detail later, that 'ability is not severely restrict- 
ed hy genetic factory but is created in res|>onse to op 
portunity and encouragement by "significant others" and 
developed through experience^ This approach and belief 
have ^e potential for rescuing and rehabiUtJTTing many 
school failures and converting them into effective workers 
and citizens. / 

I'cononiic aspect.s of development are affected greatly 
by the range of trained occupational specialists aijd com- 
munity' leaders ava/lable |o perform useful work. It is 
reasonable, in niy opinion, to take the position that Robert 
.1'. 1,. I'^aris did in his presidential address to the American 
Sociological Association in l%2— that universal education 
in the USA has added a whole new dimension toOur n:|- 
tion:fj capacity, hi his words <22): 

. . . the nation is (piietly lifting itself by it.s boot- 
straps (through education) to an importantly high 
er level of general ability — an achievement, 
which though less dramatic than a space voyage to 
the moon and less' measiM-able than the (Jross Na- 
tional Product, may mean inore to the national 
^ future than either. - ♦ 

To the extent that rural communities resemble the 
fished-out ponds that F. A., Kb?i!r-wote about, human 
resources are not being developed adecjulh?|y. There is 
no fundamen|nl rei\son. so jfar as I know, why the equality 
^ of education or of life generally should have to b^ 'in- 
ferior jii any comnumity, rural or urban; The courts have 
held that ecjuality of education is a national pojicy cc- 
quired by the constituU^)n. The problem i« that the , 
policy has not yet be^n put into effect in much of rural 
Americn. 

r 

• Educational'policies affecting ^i^rsonal development i 

As a society. Americans have not given nuich attentiotl 
,to the processes of personal development. We have beeit 
and continue to be more interested in the development j)f 
technology and the explc)itatK)n of natural re,sources. 

I^het^are some indica^ons. however, that we may have 
» reached a major^turning point.^ Technological^change is* 
no longer automatKally cMfcsified as progress. Htivi^on- 
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menial prolcition has hecome a param(>iin< jjssiie. dm- 
jfcunier pnnmion. following the lead of Ralpli Natlcr., has 
become iihH|iiitoiis. Soi iology aiuPthc other social sc ieni es 
lire |M>pular on cctH^cj^c campuses, 

Arthur Jensen (33) reiently provitled consiilerabli' 
MipptiVt for the widely shared view that the principal 
cletermhiant of intelligence (defined as abstract reasoning 
iibility) is hereUity, . Nevertheless, the omtrary view, that 
environnient]|l factors are more iin|><)rtant, ap|HMrs to be 
gaining. It will not be |>ossihle here to discuss the details 
of this controversy, but since it is relevant. I will make 
my {>osjtiou explicit. In my judgment, genetic factors do 
establish rathtui^hroad liimts^tu^-pcr^iimaL^Utvdopment. 
However, I also think that environmental factors, especially ^ 
the social environment, are of paramount importance in 
determining the extent and nature of^ personal d^'velop- 
ment, iiulntling the ability to handle' abstract concepts. 
I'he socirti psycbolc)gy ()f Cieorge Herbert Mead as applied 
to education by Brortkcner and Frickson (II) provides a 
ihallcnging theoretical (H'rs(Hrtive for stimulating personal 
development thnmgh the conscious efforts of teachers and 
Either socially significant pcrsoevs. 

However, I believe that it is not only 
desirable to go beyond dyadic (pair) exchanges 
involve, at the cognitive level, the collective 
Vefercnce groups to direct ^andVcontrol the 
members. I'hc model that f hay<; in mind irtfic traditi()nal 
farm family in which father, mother ani) children all 
collaborated in mutual socialization of all members, I sec 
no reason why sch(H)l-rel!ked groups should not do essen- 
tially the same thing. A^jrding to Urie Bronfenbrenner. 
the Soviets have built this type of sociali/aticm into their 
edueatitmal system, ,Jle says that the Soviet schools are 
able a) use the i>owcr of the pee'r group in a constructive 
way. Thus. whc;ncv(i^ groups^ of children are together, they 
are likely to be engaged in constructive activities. In 
ciMUrast. American unsupervised juvenile (>eer group.s are 
likely to get into mischief (19). Most Americans have 
been taught to abh()r the values Cnd practices of com- 
munism; but this should not cause us to believe that all 
of their innov&suions are without merit. 

james Coleman (li) suggested more use of peer 
groups in ways sup|K>rtive of the educational process. He 
Subsequently dc^jy^ned some learning games to accomf»lish 
this objecftve, 




So far as personal development |>otential is concerned. 
I do not sec ahy fundamental difference between rural and 
urban schools. The goal of such development, so far as 
the ediUittional .systeui is concerned, shonhl lie to encourage 
and assist individuals (o develop their abilities so that they 
can win recognition for achievements valued by'^soiiety, 
by their reference groups atid by individuals wh6 are im 
|>ortant t() thein. 

I*ollowiiig this line of thought I would like to suggest 
two ^hin^s. The first is that parents, especially parents 
of very young children, should be encouraged to participate 
more actively in education by giving recognition for 
-rduratroml-irrhievcments of their cluWren. 

Research by .sociologists and others indicates that educa- 
tional values and achievements of children arc [>ositivel/ 
influenced' by favorable recognition (rewards) from pa- 
rents an<t Other (kmsous (significant others) who arc im- 
portant to them. 

Many Thildrcii are apfmrcntly defeated during the first 
year or two in school,' Subscc|ucntly they view themselves 
as unable to succeed-as scholars, <;onse<|ucntly. it seems 
imperative that m/Jor • efforts be made to provide addi- 
tional social rcin(/)rccmcnt at that time. 
, My second /uggcstion is that teachers be encouraged 
to make more' use of immediate recognition and otber 
rewards (operant conditioning) jis a means of stimulating 
children to greater acbievcmeiit. lixperimental work by 
Dr. Bruce Chadwick in this state with children fronyfarni 
wtirkcr families and with Americati Indian children show- 
ed that even children from disadvantage** families can 
be motivated to higher levels of educational achievement 
within a system that provides immediate tangible rewards 
for .\iich achievement. 

Concluding Remarks 

What I am arguing for is parity with suburbia. As 
I indicated earlier, ! do not favor a neo-agrarian (H)licy. 
Para4>hrasing a TV commercial on driving. **Ict\s make rural 
living a gtK>d thing again/* but not by trying i6 return 
to the horse and buggy. I^as reared on a farm where 
tjie main power Mnirces were horses aijd men. Some 
people may be nostalgic about svifh faf|is. I am not. 
I remember the hard, monotonous dirtj work.. There 
nuist be a better .way. 



16. RETROSPECt AND PROSPECT' 



When I was young the conventional wisdom about 
humi|gp developnient was fre(|uently expressed thus, " The 
boy is father to the man." nieaning tlvat early socialization 
determines subsetjutnt behavior tendencies, SinceJ^Te ad- 
vent. of the women's right movement we might^ive to 
revise the statement to remove its sexist tone and say 
that a child develops into an adult. However phrased, 
the basic idea that adult behavior is influenced by early 
socialization in the family, the peer group and the school 
has wide acceptance. 



r 



Our ^Studies have not provided any substantial basis 
for challenging (he view expressed above, but neither do 
they support the extren^e- vie\y that family, peer group 
or .school influences are the sole or even>thc ^)rincipal 
determinant of subsetjuent behavior. Instead, it appears 
that the values, knowledge and behavior norms that are 
transmitted by fanuly of origin, adolescent peer group au^i 
school should be regarded as im|>ortant bu^ partial guide- 
lines. Other important guidelines are transmitted by the 
media (especially TV) from diNa^rsc sourcJcs, nearly all of 
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which are external to spciifit fiunilios, peer |^roups or/ 
sch(H)ls. l-or athilts,.spoiiseN, children, interest ji;r()iip\aan(l 
organi/ations, work ofHani/iUions and otiier individuals 
and social systems may innuerue current attitudes and 
behavior mure than do the sub culture oManiily of ori|^in, 
adolescent fwer groups or schools. One who seeks to 
understand human beha\ior cannot af^Jrd to disregard 
salient aspects of the general social climate (illustrated 
by the complex configuration of events called to mind by 
the Viet Nam conflict, the so-called sexual revolution, 
Watergate, recession^ and jflie eipial rights movement) or 
the specific economic or social situations to which a |HTSon 

mus t react. 

Thus, we cannot find the specific sources of the student 
unrest of the late \960s mnl early 1970s in the early 
sociali/atioii of the college students involved^We coujd 
not have [predicted what hap|KMied during this unsettled 
period either fnnn our studies of higb school students 
in the mid WGOs or from our observation of the behavior , 
of earlier cohorts of college students. /I he unrest appears ' 
to have been triggered by resi.stai^ce to the Vietnam con- 
flict, which in turn was precipitated by the druft, which 
plucke^l many young men from their normal pursuits atid 
sent them off to fight and |?er!iaps to die in an unpopular 
war. ' 

Another precipitating factor in studejit attacks on 
"the establishment" apparently was the civil rights move- 
ment, which developed a cadre of experienced organizers 
and identified a cauijf . However^ if is highly probable that • 
an important background fac^bt is tfie widespread practice 
of family demokracy document*! by our studies. Such * 
families led youiig people to lx|K?ct an active role in 
many decisions outside their own families. 

Another important source of discontent with established 
"prwedures, statuses and jrllocatton of privilege, in my opi- 
nioti, is the educational system and ultimately science as an 
institution. I'he basic approach of the scientist is to test 
, the validity of presuined scientific laws or principles. The 
colleges and the public sch(H>ls have disseminated t>iis 
approach w;idely. I h^ result is that a person^ stKialized 
in our educational system is trained to he skeptical about 
the validity of traditional norms, tn my opinion, this 
skepticism has been extended to all traditional norms. 
This attitude has been reinforced by encounters' with norms 
of people of differertt ethnic backgrbunds. 
. Contrast this with the results of socialization by a 
society with a central (^ogma tlyt, cannot be questioned 
without personal risk. Ancient, Medieval and even con- 
temporary societies provide many examples of such dogina 
ranging from Catholicism during „th<; Spanish Inquisition 
to National S()cii>fisnrT^der H>(fer and Commtmism un- 
der Stillin. ^ — • ^ ^ \ 

There was a tremendous upsurge in the proportion of 
high school students who aspired to attend college during 
the decade Subsequetit data on college attain- 

ments from the 1971 follow up study indicate that the 
majority of the 1964-66 students who aspired to attend 
college eventually did so, although many hgd 4U)t graduated 
by 1971. By' 1974-75, college enrollment had reached 
such a high level that the great majority of )ii»ung men 




and women in Washingtoh, as in many other American 
states, will have had somV college work before they enter 
the labor force on a fbll time basis. Many do^not graduate, 
but there are more people with high educaticmal qiytlifi- 
cations than [K)sitions that require such qualifications. This 
is e>pecially trut^ of teiuhing and other social' service oc- 
cupations. ^Medicine and engineering apparently are not 
oyercrowde<l. 

Mo\t people now work for orgaijr|/ations, es}>ecially 
large organizations and the demaiitl isT^r specihiists rafter 
ihan for generalists. I'here are still a few op|K)rtunities 
for self employuKMit, However, the Census of 1970 rOports 
du^ less thaiv-l Og/^-t>f"the \X'4tshingtnrr-tabor7f o rc e w as 
self employed. In our 1971 follow-i^|> study, nearly all of 
the employed persons who responded were emj^jyees rather 
* than entrepreneurs, 

Increased lonm^vity, fewer hours of work, early retire- 
ment and otl>er tTevelopments all suggest that the educa-'* 
tioiial system will probably be expected to provide avoca- 
tional as well as vocational draining for persons of all 
ages. This already occurs to some extent; the community 
colleges provMe ifiany such courses, even in remote loca- 
tiofis. 

The follow-up study did not provide much support 
for trTe vi^w vtKiferously expressed by Randall Collins, 
Ivan Illich and a number of other op|H)nents of "the 
establishmeht." They ^ay that the educational system 
favors students who come from nilddle class ^nd up|>er 
clajjs families (3), It ap|>ears that for those who $jiter 
college, the depressing effect of lo^ family Si:S tends to 
disappear. It is true, howevet, that some young people 
from low income families are apathetic about school. How- 
ever, many were more optimistic about their chatices for 
success than would be expecte<l||(4l ). 

We found considerable evidence in our studies that 
many teachers apparently took relatively little interest in 
the educational or (Kcupational career* prospects of their 
stuJents (65). To some extent this was probably due to 
large classes and heavy teachin|{ loads. But in my 
opinion, it was partially attributable to an emphasis by 
high school teachers upon communic:uing factual infor- 
mation to students rather than helping them, to cfevelop 
as persons. 

In the Rural study, we fp;tmd /ronsiderable support for 
the view that .the values and porm^ of adolescent* peer 
groups strongly influence certain types of behavior. Th^se 
p6er groups\arf^seldonij2pgi»rded as constructive resources 
for socialization of young people in our society. *This is 
unfortunate. The^experience of the U.S.S R. reported by 
Brotifenbrcnner (10) and the suggestions for using peer 
jjroups^/or constructive pur|K)ses made by Coleman (U) 
should not be disregarded if and when early siKializatioh 
'programs are redesigned. 

The study of delinquent-type, behavior reflected by 
1958-61 <lata showedjthat nearly all of the boys and girls 
Vho Asi^tuled aclni/tted that they had engaged Sn overt 
behavior^that is iljfgal or contrary to the standards of ' 
morality presumably etidorsed by jidults in our state and 
nation. We did n()t repeat these studies,. but there! is 
little doubt in my mind that the behavior of today's 



adolositMUfi would not lonfonn more dosoly to mrrcm 
lawfi iiiui moral scuMiiards. 

The (lata suggest that those who are labi»lcil hy the 
rourts as (ioliiu|iionts or criminals tlo not differ in kind 
from their peers; rather they are the ones who are caught 
tind convicted: Perhapji they lack protection provided by, 
a prcjitigious parent. It ap|>ears that early siuiali/ation 
by the family of origin, \yevt groups, sch<H)ls, churclies 
ami by other informal groups or organizations docs not 
produce enough conformity/^fo legal and moVal proscrip- 
'tions to remove the need Tor exteriyil agencies of Muial 
control such jyi police, courts and prisons. 

'"V"^' stron g thrust toward the 

^efuutUMi of female rolet^alung the lines advtKatcd by 
the loaders of the womenVs rights movement. In the 
mid I96()s, high schiH)l girls in our studies showed little 
interest in competing witli men for traditioiiiiMy male 
occupations. In fact, they overwhelmingly rejected many 
t)f tlicse occuj>ations and show0il strong preferences for 
the occupations, that traditionally have been regarded as 
women's work such as nursiag. secretarial work and ele- 
mentary teaching. Very high proportions indicated thiit 
their basic orientation was toward marriage and n sub 
setiuent career as a wife and mother. 

The 1971 follow up study revealed that a high pro|H)r- 
tion of these girls were already^ married Jw that time. 
Not many of these youhg married womeiVs)i1>>^-ed any 
interest in assuming the main provider role. However, 
many of them were employed part time or full time, and 
thus .shared the provider role. 

After reflecting on the successes ;uui failures of the 
public secondary schiH>l system of the state as reflcctcich 
iWshese studies, it seems to me that the record is generally 
very constructive. ^ However, there is sonie room for un 
provenient aiuM have offered some concrete suggestions 
in chapter 15. 

\' ■ 

Prospects 

We have every >cason to ext>ect that rapid technolo- 
gical changes will continue in the future, although the 
emergeiKe of energy shorta^s and .environmental con- 
cerns makes it probable that we cannot expect continued 
expansion of high energy technology. It is more likely 
that Anrerican levels of consumption will shrink.. If this 
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should haj)|Kn, it will have profouiul cotrstHpience\ for 
mcupational careers ami other as|Hvts of our life styjes. 

\X^)inan will prohably continue to enter the labor ftme 
in increasing nunibetO Many of them will com|>ete more 
vigorously than in the past for high statu\ t^xupations and 
high level organizational po.sition.s. If the economy shoultl 
fail ti) expaiul, there will be fewer ilesirahle places in the 
world of work for men. l-ssentially the same eniploy- 
ment cojisequences are likely to result from the current 
drive for true equality in employment for Blacks, Chica- 
nos, and ttntive Americans (Indians>. I'he ramifications 
of the women's rights movement areMikely to be the most 
_ ,ptu£uuiid,^ ior tlut-redi>f inif ioiv-of wometf !r rnlr5 Tif f ect^ 
not only the world of work but also many as|KHts of 
family life. * 

The full consquences of de^lopments such as those 
mentioned in the two preceding paragraphs cannot be 
j)redicted accurately on the basis of research such as wo 
conducted during the last quarter of a century. Then why 
do it? I would sugge.st two reasons. First, the findings 
of survey research can sometimes be used in the formula- 
tion of (Policies by ..specific .soiiiU systems such as univer , 
sities, school districts or state school departments. vSecond* 
the information obtained can be lielpful in understanding 
the attitudes and behavior of the resp<tndents as an age 
cohort, both while they arcjn school jjiui later. Iti this 
connectioiii, I would urge or'glmizations and individuals 
who are concerned ab<)ut education, work rffW society to 
make longitudinal studies to ascertain how persons who 
have been socialized into various subcultures or have had 
certain cdujaaional and other ex(>eriences develop as they 
^move through the life cycle. . 

During most of the timj^that 1 conducted sociological 
research, social experiments were taboo. There is evidence 
now^ that some experimentation is permissible. In niy opi- 
nion,- this ojwns up a whole new vista of opportunities for 
sociologists to participate actively in building new social 
s^uctiires iyid in developing more desirable educational 
and other procedures. As I see it, the opportunities that 
are now tppcaring at least potentially (>erinit sociol^^gists: 

1. to joi<i with other social scientists in designing more » 
desirable alternatives based on swifl theories 

2. to participate in eynluation studio designed to t6st 
the £ffectiveiie.^s^oif such theories. 
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